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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

(CEYLON BEANCH.) 


SIIJHALESE BIRD-LORE. 


By W. Knight James, P.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. S. 

(Read ^Zrd October, 1883 .^ 

Amongst a simple rural population, sucli as the Sinhalese 
villagers and cultivators are, one would naturally expect to 
find that the wild animals with which they were familiar 
should give rise to various superstitious stories and sayings. 
More especially would this be the case with those which 
they regarded particularly as either their friends or foes, or 
whose peculiar habits and characteristics came most fre- 
quently under their observation. This tendency amongst 
the Sinhalese has been still further increased by their belief 
in the doctrine of transmigration, and in devil-worship and 
propitiation. The feathered-race has come in for at least its 
fair share of legend and superstition. In this Paper it has 
been my object to put together such jottings of Sinhalese 
bird-lore as I believe have not for the most been previously 
known. 

The Magpie Robin (Copsychus sanlaris), Sigi. (Low- 
country) Pol-kichchd, “the cocoanut-bird (Kandyan) 
Pahan-Mchchd, “ the dawn-bird.” Although the song of 
this bird in early morning and the evening is clear and 
sweet, it unfortunately has another less melodious one 
during the day, which is thought to resemble the ominous 
word ‘‘ ihiyachcAi” “dead.” This appears to have es- 
tablished it as a bird of iU-omen, and by the country people 
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it is regarded frequently with a kind of horror. Its voice 
is said to announce bad news. It is believed to be an 
incarnation of the demon Huniyan-yakd, and to bring with 
it misfortune to the healthy, and death to the sick. It is 
, not an unusual thing for the villager to pelt it with stones 
away from the neighbourhood of his house and garden, and 
it is the greatest misfortune if it should build its nest 
'witiiin the precincts of the cottage. 

The Black Robin (Thamnobia fnlicata), Si?i. Kalu pol- 
kieheka. The body of this bird is used as a charm in the 
incarnation of Maha-Sohffn-haiidhanaiiAxeihinAi'ag of Maha- 
Sdhona (the vampire demon), and of Kalu-kuMdrc^-anduna 
(the producing of desire). The preparation is as follows : 
A king-cocoanut is taken and a hole made in it ; the water 
. is then emptied out, and the dead body of the little bird is 
.placed therein. It is then bnried in the earth, where it 
remains for three months, after which it is disinterred and 
the putrid pulp and body of the bird are placed together in 
a chatty and taken to the burial ground, where a fire is made, 
and the oil extracted with the greatest carei, lest the demon, 
in order to avert the charni, should spill it. Very often, it 
is said, that notmthstanding every precaution, the yakd 
manages to overturn the vessel. In order that, if such is 
the case, some portion of the oU may be recovered, leaves 
are placed round the fire to catch the precious particles. 

The Indian Koel (Eudynamys honorata). Sin. Kokd, 
from its note. This bird was called by the Elu poets 
Paraputu (lit. ‘that which is nourished by others’), from 
the habit it has in common with other cuckoos of laying its 
^gs in the nests of other birds. Its loud, though not un- 
musical, voice appears to have excited their admiration. The 
Sinhalese say that although this bird is too lazy to build-its 
own nest and bring up its young, it wishes to have its progeny 
when the trouble of rearing them is over, and they imagine 
its peculiar cry to be ^^daruwd-ko? dartmd-ko?" “Where 
is my child ? Where is my child?” ' 

, The King-Ceow, ob Dbongo (Bnchanga Leucopygialis), 
Sip. (some Slsiiaots)Kami4u-panikkiyd, “the crow’s barber;” 
(in others) KapiUu-bSnd, “ the crow’s nephew.” This little 
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bird may be seen continually harassing and “bullying” the 
crows, frequently snatching a feather from the crow’s head. 
In districts where the first name is used it is said that in a 
previous birth the drongo was a barher, and the crow a 
customer who failed to “ pay up,” and that as a punishment 
for his dishonesty the former was permitted to continue 
“dunning” him in his future state. In the districts where 
the bird is known by the name Kaputu-bpid it is said that 
the drongo is such a cunning fellow that even his crafty 
uncle, the crow, was never a match for him. Once upon a 
time the drongo challenged the crow as to which of them 
could fly the higher, and the challenge was accepted, on the 
condition that each should carry a certain-sized bag full of 
whatever material they liked, and that the winner should, 
as' his reward, be at liberty to knock the loser on the head. 
The crow in his craftiness selected cotton as the material 
with which to fill his bag, but the drongo, after giving a 
knowing glance at the weather, filled his bag with salt, much 
to the surprise of the crow. They had not soared far before 
it commenced to rain, and consequently as the crow’s load 
got heavier the drongo’s got lighter, and before long he had 
nothing to carry but the bag. It is needless to say that he 
won, and is making use of the privilege he gained by con- 
tinually tapping his uncle on the head. 

The House Spabbow (Passer domesticus), Sip. Gi-kurulld, 
“the house-bird.” A Siphalese legend accounts for the black 
patch on the male bird’s throat by recounting how a house 
took fire, underneath the eves of which a pair of these birds 
had built their nest, and hatched their young. The hen 
flew away, but the cock battled bravely through the flames 
to rescue its young ones. In doing so he scorched his throat, 
the mark whereof still remains to testify to his bravery and . 
paternal love. The building and breeding of the sparrow 
in the precints of a house is considered an extremely good 
omen, and in order to make these birds build, chatties are 
frequently hung on the walls. If a sparrow should make 
its nest and rear its young in the building, it is believed 
that the next child born to the owner will be a boy. 
Sparrow’s eggs broken and accompanied by incantation 
are used as a charm to stop objectionable tom-tom beating, 
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: ' Iry cainfiing the collapse of the instTOment; and the shell, 
.. reduced to powder, placed on a betel leaf and mixed with some 
other ingredients, is said to be a love philtre. 






Thk Pabadise Flt-catcheb (Terpsiphore Paradisi), Sip. 
Gini-horo, “ the lire thief”; Kapuox Redi-Hord, “the cotton 
thief.” The male of this bird, probably about the middle of 
the second year, changes its colour from red to white, and 
frequently the tail feathers elongate, sometimes before and 
sometimes after this change. There is a Siphalese legend 
that these birds are transmigrated representatives of human 
beings, who were dishonest, and the red or white of the bird 
' .bears some resemblance to the colour of the articles which 
, were stolen. The names have however no doubt been 
given because of the appearance which the bird has of 
carrying away a piece of cotton or a small fire brand when 
flying through the air. 


The Spotted Dove (Turtur Snratensis), Sip. Kobeyiyd. 
The mournful note of this dove has attracted attention, and 
is accounted for by the following story. A woman put some 
>' k^^ld berries in the sun to dry, and as she had to go and 
1.' gather firewood she told her little boy to be sure to watch 
them carefully. As they got dry, they stuck to the ground 
j and could scarcely be seen. On returning she could not see 
the berries, and thinking that he bad eaten them, she struck 
her child such a blow that it killed him. Immediately after^ 
wards she saw that the berries were still where she had left 
. them. In her remorse she killed herself and was turned 
into a dove. She now goes through the world mourning for 

■ her child, and crying “pvibbarupiUd pit “Oh I (my) 

■ young son! ” 

Common Babblkb (Malacoercus striatas), Sip. Dema ^ 
- lieheM, “ Tamil bird.” The name T}emalickeiha or Tamil bird 
was probably given to it fifom the fancied resemblance of a 
group of these babblers to a crowd of noisy Tamils. 





The Pakbot ob Paeoquet (Psiaeornis enpatrius, P. 
i;orquatus, and P. calthropse). Sip. Labu, Rdna, and Alu 
Girama. In two of his 550 births Buddha is said to have 
been born ps a parrot, The Siphalese attribute the powe:^ 
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of parrots to speak to the honour conferred by Bnddha on 
the family. A common saying is : — 

S)0©3 GD?09© ^®cs0 So^d® §0<58. 

Balald ffemdma girandge daha-ata bdsema ircarayi. 
“When the cat mews all the parrot’s eighteen languages 
come to an end.” 

Again ; — 

(Sd© ec9?s5®*sf ©iOaisf 

Ratranin rankuduma tenunat giraw laginnS wandntare. 
“Though the cage is made of gold the parrot will (prefer 
to) roost in the forest.” 

Qo&(sS «3i<ax. 

Giramd mage gune nehe. 

“ As ungrateful as a parrot.” (iJluding to the fact that, 
no matter how kind one has been to it, it will fly away 
at the first opportunity.) 

@ (SdSs 8®csfoa. 

Mu girarcd wageya. 

This fellow is like a parrot.” (Meaning either that he 
is a chatterer or that he is merely' an imitator.) 

The Red-wattled Lap-wing (LohivaneUus Indicus), Sip. 
Kirald. This bird is the type of watchfulness and faithful- 
ness to its offspring. At all hours of the day and night 
when its nest is approached it rises with its shrill cry. In 
some districts there is a superstition that the eggs of this 
bird, eaten raw, will drive away sleep and induce watchful- 
ness. There is a belief among the Siphalese that this bird 
lies on its back on its nest with its legs upwards for fear the 
sky should fall and crush its eggs. The same belief is 
mentioned by Jerdon as being current in Southern India. 

In the Mahawaga of the Vimya-pitaka and in the 
Gihi-Tmniya or Singdlmddi Suttraya we find the following 
stanza : — 

!lS2S0 ^2^00 ®(j003eSo 
6oOo 0g?5X55o moOiE)o0d8S58SSo 
6)®O0 800 

^900303 &3DodO3QO3(S}3d09. 
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KiMmq andaMha martwawdlcidhiTi 
Piyan wnputtan nayananwaekakdn 
- ' Tathhm silitn. <mnrakkkamdnakd 

Supesald hothasaddsagdrawd. - 
!Ihe very pious and revered priests are those who observe 
. the rites, (of religioa as assiduously) as the kirald 
t ' guards her eggs, the samara deer its tail, the father his 
. .only son, and a man who is blind in one eye the other.” 
In the Kusa~jdtaha of Alagiyawanna a similar stanza 
oecnrs.: — 

sSdg ®80®®d@ caiSao ^ 

®oo®aoa q9o3 cfOS ^ 

gi, - daS 858g9 t3»8 ^ 

Rakina tama bijuwal 
Kirala semarew hemahal 
ifsf Poho davoasa atasil 

Rakiniti pirisiduwa pansil. 

“ (She) having become pure in mind and body, observes on 
p6ya days the eight rites and every day the five rites 
as faithfully as) the fdrald (guards) her eggs and 


^-r ' 
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the samara deer nis tail.” 
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The Cbow (Corvus splendens, or C. culminatns). Sip.* 
.‘ILapvtd or Kd^d, from its cry KdtkA {Rdt = “ everybody,” 
.^nd kd = “ eat”), becomes by sandhi Kdkkd. Therefore 
"^^the crow is popularly said to say Kdkkd ; “(I) eat (the 
flesh of) everybody (but nobody eats mine).” 

A common saying is ; — 

g®ca3co2ajdcB3®^ K»as5«sja®e!J Si^®8a®(5l. 

Praydgakdraydge belma kdkkdge belma mage. 

“ A cunning man’s look is like that of a crow.” • 

Another : — 

. ©dadsssQootsJ is538s!s>«5 «3i«96>x«3«d ajisn- 
! -Marakkalayod kdhkai neti tenak nehe. 

‘^Hiere is no place where the Moor man and the crow are 
not to be found.” 

.And again : — 

§403SQ ©® goo «)d®® SaSoas *SJa:d® «J aSSSa. 
Iratddunu keliya imrakeyikiyd kdJikcd kimd. 

“The crow even said: ‘It is bad to play with bows and 






'W 




arrows/ 
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There ia a saying concerning persons who have been 
treated ungratefully : — 

«338d 85330 i03oS>l*rf §«f8038D®C0S. 

Kdkkdta nawdten dunndwdgeyi. 

“As they gave lodgings to the crow.” (Referring to the 
Jataka story of the peacocks who gave shelter to 
crow, and he in return for their hospitality showed 
fowler the way to their roost.) 

The greedy and insatiable appetite of the crow is such 
that in the Kaputu-jdtaka it is said : — 

?Q*sfQ3S*rf daSfisS QC3©e)8S3 §&'d3®0t9. 

Rdtriye tunyamin ekieki ydmeka murckkaveti. 

“ in each of the three watches of a night they faint (for 
want of food).” 

coi(^Q oaoJsfaScaffii tSe®© S3?e3t9i903£^.£^- 

®88 in)S8®<i8. “ 

Gitel qellu pahankadayak qilukala truptinircdrananeyi 
badapireyi. 

“When a rag dipped in ghee is swallowed (his) desire 
will be satisfied and he will be full.” 

The Domestic Fowl, %in. Kukuld “the cock,” 

“the hen.” 

A common saying is : — 

2?*^©’ ^S)*O®8S330 S3r(S0C3«J. 

Kukuld andanakota negitapan. 

“Rise when the cock crows.” 

There is an opinion among the people that at some seasons 
the cock crows 7^ hours ( peyas) before dawn, and at others 
5 hours before. A white cock is looked upon as a lucky 
bird, and likely to bring luck if kept and reared in a house. 

Another belief is that if a white cock is kept in a 
cocoanut garden the trees will not be attacked by the 
kuruminiyd or cocoanut-beetle. 

When a man starts on a journey, if a cock crows it is 
considered a good omen. 

A talkative woman is often compared to a cackling hen. 

The Pond Hekon (Ardeola Crrayi), Sip. Kokd. 

The Night Heron (Nycticorax Griscus), Sip. Kana-kokd. 
The cry of the night heron is said to be an ill-omen and 
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:'-'.'when its cry is heard as it dies over a honse is said to 
aoDouDce death .to uae of the inmates. 

There is a Sinhalese saying — 

, 2s>S3®2a9sa3@(5f gq ®c3®s3*sl®*ri i^cS(^®@z{3®S330S. 

■ Karuikohagt suda pcnennc ig 'dlenahotayi. 

? “You only see the white (beauty) of the kanakokd 
piij ; < when it is on the wing,” (i.e., for a person to be seen 

X to advantage he must put forth his powers.) 


fS'l” 

'.^4 


fts-li*.' ' ' 




-effi53S330 0ffia0a'^oo?d «3® ®sa.^0 eo«5a>9(5co8rf d?Sl. 




Kokiita ekandrayak nam. keUta hatmdrayak eti. 

* ',V^\ ^ C'pery one chance that the male heroa has, the 

female has seven.” (Alluding to the 8upp<»ed 
' • cunning of women.) . , • 

®SS3*330©J^JcO«3J «3f> «B«S5«50030«} 83<^CDSSS 0t9. 

Jt. • j- ' 

■ ..%sikatawdrayak nam tUtaydtat warayak eti. 

“ If the heron has a chance, so has the fish.” This 
probably has reference to the crab story in the 
K| <; ; , Hitopadesa. 

' The Bkown Fish Owl (Ketupa Ceylonensis), Sip. 
JBakamund . — This bird is, if discovered in the day time, 
i - frequently subject to the attacks of mobs of crows. The 
' ' story is told that once the Bakamund was proposed as the 
king of birds, hut the crow addressed his assembled 
%l>rethren and said, “ Our other kings have punished only 
those who were guilty of some offence, but if you accept the 
Bdiamxind as our king the continual sight of his ugly face 
will be a terrible punishment which will affect equally the 
innocent and the guilty.” 

The ashes of the feathers of the 'Bakamund mixed with the 

5 or ashes of a human skull and beeswax is formed into an oint- 

y jmmt which is used by Vedardlas for the cure of sores. 

\ * * * 

OwLS.-^The screeching of an owl near a house is looked 
|&:.'-nppn as an rU-omen. If the villager possesses a door key 

:3he plaajes it beneath the ashes of the fire, hoping that he will 
■ by that means counteract its iU-effwts. The bark of the 
.tree taken off whilst the owl is on the tree, but before it 
|ih»a screamed thrice, is considered a valuable charm. Its 
value arises most probably froih the fact that it is next to 
impossible to cut the bark from the tree without frightening 
KX‘ihe;;Mrt away.. . ' 
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I add two common Sinhalese bird legends. 

1. — The Wood-pecker’s tappeng. — Once upon a time 
there was a Kormaka (water-fowl) who sold arecanuts. 
One day he went to his uncle’s at Vellkilla in order to obtain 
a supply. He gathered a large number and packed them 
in bags. The Korowakd then asked some geese to carry his 
bags to the waterside, and there he embarked with them in 
the KeraUd's (wood-pecker) boat. As the boat was over- 
loaded it was before long capsized, and both boat and areca- 
nuts lost. When the two birds reached the shore the water- 
fowl abused the wood-pecker for taking his property on such a 
good-for-nothing old boat. “But what,” said the wood- 
pecker, “ is your loss to mine ? there are plenty more' 
arecanuts, but where shall I get another boat? ” Still the 
wood-pecker is wapdering about tapping the trunks of trees 
and trying to find wood to make another boat. The water- 
hen is still walking by the waterside crying “Kapparakata 
puwak,puwak!" (“a vessel full of arecanuts”). That the 
geese deformed their necks in carrying the heavy bags of 
nuts, -any one may see by looking at them. 

• 

2. — A Story of borrowed plumes. — Long long ago the 
Swan-king had a beautiful daughter, and when the time 
arrived for her marriage he invited all the birds to his 
house in order that he might choose a husband for her. 
Now, at this time the Peacock was a very sombre-looking 
bird, but the Pitta was exceedingly beautiful. The Peacock 
therefore went to his friend the Pitta and told him that he 
was about to solicit the hand of the Swan-king’s daughter, 
and entreated the loan of his beautiful feathers. The .PiWa 
consented willingly, but the Peacc^k was so vain of his 
plumes, and strutted about in such an absurd fashion before 
the Swan-king’s house, that he was turned out of the 
assembly. The Pitta requested the return of his feathers, 
but the peacock said : “ Everybody knows that this is my 
dress;” and the poor bird, unable to obtain justice, has since 
been wandering about the jungle crying “ Mat kiyam, Mat 
kiyam,” (“ I shall complain — I shall complain”), and he will 
do so, it is said, until Mayitri-Buddha comes, who will doubt- 
less strip the peacock of Ms dishonestly obtained finery. 


B 
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The Elu poets, following a Sanskrit model, freqnently 
wrote their poems in the form of sandesas or messages, 
which they poetically imagined to entrnst to some particu- 
lar bird to deliver. The following are the best known of 
the Sinhalese Bird sandesas. 


1. Mayura-sandesa, “the Peacock’s message.” Author 
not known. Prom Gapgasripura (Gampola) to the temple 
of Vishnu at Devinuwara (Dondra). 


2. Selalihini-sandesa, “the Mina’s message.” By Sri 
. B&hnia of Totagamuwa. Prom Jayawardhanapura (K6tt4) 
to Kelaniya, praying Vibhisana, the presiding deity of 
Kelaniya, to give a son to Princess Ulakuda, the daughter 
of King Pardkrama Bahu of K6tt6. 

5. Paravi-sandesa, “ the Pigeon’s message.” By Sri Rd- 
hnla of Totagamuwa. Prom K6t^ to Devundara, asking 
Vishnu, the presiding deity of Devundara, to bless the army 
of King Fardkrama Bdhu’s brother, who was then the Gover- 
nor of Jaffna. 


4 Kovul-sandesa, “ the Koel’s message.” By Irugalknla 
Pariven^dhipati, a priest of Mulgirigala, asking a blessing 
from Vishnu, deity presiding over the temple at Devundara, 
upon the Prince Sapumal, the son of Pardkrama Bahu, who was 
then conducting a war at Jaffna against A'ryachakravarti, 
the King of Karnata. 


5. Tisara-sandesa, “ the Swan’s message” (two.) One 
supposed to have beeii written by priest Viddgama of 
Bayigam Korale, author of many other poetical works of 
great merit. The other, whose author is not knowuj is 
cluiracterized by correctness of versification and great 
elegance of style. 

6. Sevul-sandesa, “ the Cock’s message.” By Alagiya-, 
' wanna Mohottala. Message to god Sdman, sent ftom 

Sitdvaka to Saparapura. 

7. Gird-sandesa, “ the Parrot’s message.” By the priest 
Dharnimarama. Message to Sri Rahula of Totagama. 
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8. Diyaseml-sandesa, “the Water-cock’s message.” 
By Samarajivali. Message to Vishnu from Taggalla. 

The poems are all written after the same fashion, and 
commence with a poetic description and eulogy of the bird. 
The following is the Introduction to Totagamuwa’sParasi- 
sandesa, to which I append a literal translation : — 
osxdq Oc^0g eaq 

‘ e3<S3(g cacs csQq og O32s50a^ 

?^di(od<S34fo «O00e3»3gdi 

oS2n©’eg 
«55iaDi®«3acosgg cfe9*si^@ 

mg conoiSiTJa®©®) C3«S> 
SSSS !S5®0a ®.20S3 &tS)30 qSS3®©© 0O3g 
9S§S c56d 8®©85 ;iS ®s35aa®gjg gg 
co®c^jrf «3g ^QS2fl®«S3S3 ®®@s5g<:i ^®© 
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“ Live long ! Great and noble pigeon ! Thou, who art like 
unto a conch with coral leaves produced from the milky 
ocean, in consequence of thy white colour and deep red feet ! 
0 my friend! Thou adornest thy friend as early spring 
adorns a tree. When thou wast slowly moving in the 
sky and on a very gentle breeze, did not the people 
seize thee, taking thee for a full-blown white lily dropt 
from their hands ? Did they not approach thee under the 
belief that thou wast a lotus-bud fallen from the celestial 
river ? Having seen thee coming from the pure residence 
of Buddha, did not the people make offerings to thee, taking 
thee for the condensed white rays of Buddha ? Did not god- 
desses kiss thee with delight, mistaking thee for a flower 
coming down from Nadunuyana Garden of India ? Hast 
thou arrived without accident in thy aerial journey ? Noble 
friend, to us thy sight is bliss.” 

I add Macready’s beautiful translation of the best of the 
Sinhalese SfflKt^e'sas, viz., Totagamuwa’s SelaliAini-sandesa : — 

1 . 

“ Oh ! mayst thou live long with thy kin, beloved 

Selalihiniya, thou who wisdom hast 

Like thoughts of statesmen : thou who ravishest 

With thy sweet strains of soft auspicious notes ! ” 



m 
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2 . ‘ 

“ Golden are these limbs, like pollen golden 
Of full-blown flowers : yellow thy fair beak 
As cbarapac buds : thy comely feathers blue 
.As petals of blue-lotus : wherefore, when, 
like an image flower-wrought, thou comest 
Through the sky : have not young goddesses 
Placed thee among their long black locks ? or bees 
' In lotus dwelling oft encircled thee ? 

Have not the wood-nymphs thee their ear-drop made ? 
Hast not met hindrance on thy way, my love ? 

Where thy affection rests it never leaves 

That spot, but there it grows: then wherefore seek 

We other joys! Enough thy sight for us.” 


3 . 

“Blessed by the sight of thee, in whom abide 
Endearing virtues, l&e the spotless moon. 
Whose shining limbs are delicately formed 
As the white water-lily, and whose voice 
Is sweet, meet as the wishing gem, that gives 
JBoth joy and wealth : by sight of thee assured 
We know that we have deeds of merit done.” 
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THE PANIKKANS OF MUCHALAI. 


Bt G. M. Fowlek, Esq., C.C.S. 

{Read October, 

I HAVE been nnable to ascertain when or by whom this 
mode of catching elephants was introduced. There is one 
family, the members of which boast that they are the lineal 
descendants of the first Panikkan, but I fancy the genealogy 
is apocryphal. Whoever he was, the first sailor needed a 
“ heart of oak” scarcely less than he. 

The equipment of a Panikkan is simple in the extreme, 
and would put to shame an English sportsman who sets out 
in pursuit of the same game with half a dozen elaborate 
rifles. It consists merely of a rope of raw hide, about 25 
feet long, with a large knot at one end and a slip noose at 
the other. Besides these ropes, a number of ordinary ropes 
are carried by the attendants, which are used to tie the 
elephant after he has been noosed. 

The hide rope will stand a great strain, but as might be 
expected, frequently snaps, and sometimes an elephant will 
break a dozen ropes before he is safely tied up. 

The title “ Panikkan” is properly applied only to those 
men who have succeeded in putting the first noose on an 
elephant which has been ultimately secured. 

Each party of elephant catchers consists of four or five 
Panikkans and about twenty assistants and coolies who are 
learning the art, and who carry spare ropes. When the 
party has succeeded in approaching a herd of elephants 
without disturbing them, the Panikkans go on in advance, 
and when sufficiently close alarm the elephants by shouting, 
and as the herd takes to flight, each singles out an elephant, 
and endeavours to slip the noose over its hind leg as it runs. 
As soon as the Panikkan has succeeded in getting the noose 
round its leg, he slips the bight of the rope round a 
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tree, and makes it fast by passing the knot throngh the 
loop. iTbis is done with marvellous dexterity, and the 
elephant is brought up short with a tremendous jerk, which 
either snaps the rope, or sends him on to his head ; the 
assistants then come up, and in a very short time the 
elephant is made fast with a rope round each leg, and another 
round his neck. 

If the first rope breaks, another is handed to the Panikkan, 
and he pursues the elephant until it is noosed, or escapes into 
thick jungle where it is impossible for the Panikkans to 
keep up with it. 

Sometimes an elephant is savage, and charges instead of 
taking to flight with the rest of the herd. In this case it is 
not unusual for one man to stop and take off its attention 
from the rest, by inducing it to charge him, while he dodges 
behind trees, and in this way leads it away, while the other 
trappers pursue the herd. When it is at a safe distance he 
easily gives it the slip, and joins his companions. 

The Panikkans are a very fine set of men, physically tall, 
well built, and muscular, but they are very ignorant and 
inconceivably superstitious. The forests are, to them, 
peopled with demons of every kind ; every animal, tree, or 
rock has its attendant devil, who is dangerous if provoked. 
This belief is turned to profitable account by certain indivi- 
duals called “Anndvis,” who are magicians, and who 
undertake for a consideration to propitiate the demons who 
are in charge of elephants. 

Every party that starts for the jungle is accompanied by 
one of these imposters, and in spite of the repeated failure 
of his predictions, their faith in him remains unshaken. 
The Anndvis are of course fertile in excuses, and there is 
generally a saving clause attached to each of their 
predictions. 

Before starting for the jungle, the Anndvi collects from 
the members of his party a cocoanut, a quart of raw rice, 
a large kvdd&n or cake of jaggery, half a quart of rice 
flour, and a white cock. These things are heaped together, 
the Anndvi says prayers over them, and they are then packed 
up for subsequent use when an elephant shall have been 
caught. Besides these things others are required to 
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propitiate the demons who accompany each elephant. The 
demons are five in number, and are called Kdli, Karuppan 
Kad6ri, Kancha Yirapattiran, Narasipka Vayiravan. 

(I have not been able to find out any particulars as to 
thesp demons, and do not know whether they are recognised 
in Hindu mythology. Ka]i is not, as far as I can ascertain, 
identical with the goddess of the same name. The 
Panikkans are all Muhammadans, as far as they have any 
religion at all.) 

The sacrifice to these demons consists of a cocoanut, 
some sandalwood dust, benzoin, three arecannts, and three 
betel leaves. These are placed in a heap, and the Anndvi 
offers them to the demons, reciting certain prayers or 
charms over them. A circle is then formed with a piece of 
jungle creeper called pirandaik-kodi, and the Panikkans 
and their men take their stand within the circle. 

The Anndvi breaks the cocoanut, and the result of the 
expedition is foretold by the position in which the two 
halves rest on the ground. If the nut breaks into two 
equal halves, and rest with their convex sides on the 
ground, a tusker will be caught ; if one half has the convex 
side on to ground, and the other the concave, a female will 
be caught ; and so on. When these ceremonies are over, 
the party is ready to start, but, in spite of all precautions, 
the expedition may prove a failure through the machinations 
of enemies. 

It seems that formerly the Annavis alone were able to 
work charms and counter-charms, but now-a-days they say 
that any one — man, woman, or child — can frustrate all the 
efforts of Panikkans and Annavis combined. Owing to this, 
a Panikkan will not even punish his child for juvenile offences 
when he is about to start for the jungle. This change is 
easily accounted for. Before elephant-catching was stopped 
by Government, the Panikkans were so expert that the 
Annavi was rarely called on to account for failure, but 
daring the years that elapsed before the restriction was 
removed, the Panikkans lost their skill, and during the last 
two or three years the Annavis have been hard put to it to 
find excuses for their erroneous prognostications. It was 
obviously easy for them to lay the blame on counter-charfns, 
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the old device of the baffled wizard. I have no doubt that 
as the Panikkans regain their skill, the Aniidvies will 
T^ain their power. 

There are endless charms employed to bring bad luck to 
the Panikkans. Most of these are common everywhere among 
the natives, such as tying up a coin in a piece of rag and 
placing it in the roof of the person whom it is desired to 
injure, but it is believed that each of these charms works 
in a different way ; the above charm, for instance, does not 
prevent the Panikkan from seeing elephants, but from 
eatching them. But if one watches the path by which the 
Panikkan goes to the jungle, and then carefully effaces his 
foot-prints with a piece of pirandaik-kodi, the unfortunate 
Panikkan will wander about the jungle without ever seeing 
- an elephant at all. Another more elaborate and particularly 
spiteful charm is to invoke the aid of the aforesaid five devils, 
K41i, Karuppan, &o., An offering is made to them of seven 
arecanuts, seven betel leaves, camphor, benzoin, roasted paddy , 
and unleavened bread made of grass seeds. The inevitable 
cock, (in this case a black one,) is sacrificed, and 
mantirams or charms are said over it near the path by 
which the party went to the jungle. This charm does not 
prevent the capture of an elephant, but after it is caught 
it will inevitably die of a peculiar disease, bleeding at the 
• mouth and trunk. 

In order to avoid these hostile charms, the Panikkans 
Are careful to keep secret the time when they intend to start, 
and when they do start they set out in the opposite direction 
to that which they intend really to follow. I have known an 
instance where the Panikkans packed all their ropes, &c., into 
bags and set out with tavalams of bullocks, pretending that 
they were carrying paddy; in this case they got safely into 
the jungle,^and captured two elephants in a very short time, 
—no dottbt the knowledge that no one had attempted to 
interfere with them had much to do with their success ; but 
any lingering doubts they may have had on the subject of 
magic must have been for ever dispelled. 

After an elephant has been captured, further ceremonies 
^ necessary. The white cock, provided at starting, now 
m^ts Ms fate, and goes into the chatty with the rest. But 
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if the cocoanut proves rotten, or if the jaggery is bad, the 
elephant that has been caught will become blind. 

It is a very common thing for newly-caught elephants to 
become blind, owing to want of sleep, and the unaccustomed 
glare of the sun ; so the Aunavi in whose charge the cocoanut 
and other things are, has here a grand opportunity of 
establishing his reputation as a prophet. 

The Anndvi’s share of the proceeds is, as a rule, 12^ per 
cent, of the value of the elephant, besides Rs. 10 as fee for 
his charms and ceremonies. Twenty per cent, is given to the 
Panikkan who first noosed the elephant, and the balance is 
divided equally among the rest of the party, the Anndvi 
getting his share in addition to the 12^ per cent, already 
received. Thus, if the elephant is sold for Rs. 300, the 
Anndvi’s total share will amount to Rs. 57, supposing 
twenty men form the party.* 


* Further interesting particulars of these Elephant-catchers appear in 
an account communicated through Mr. 6. P. Sanderson, Superintendent, 
Indian Government Kheddahs, to the Pioneer ’ on September 15th, 
1881, and copied into the “ Ceylon Observer.” — Hon. Sery. 


c 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT SI^JHALESE INSCRIPTIONS.* 


Bt Db. E. Mullbb. 


1. — Inscbiption of Abkatawaewa. 

(Report on Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon (XXV., 1881, 
No. 3) and Ind. Ard. Vol. VIII., p. 223^. 

. dasanawawanne : — “the 19th;” The termination 
wanne stands for Skt. guna. Cf. tunwanne (Wadurag’s 
inscription at Polonnaruwa, Anc. Inscr. No. 119, A 4); 
pasalosnanne (Mah^kalattaewa No. 110); later, waeni ; in 
modern Sinhalese, weni. Comp. Childers’ Notes, II., 4. 

Maendindinne old Majimodini (Habarane No. 67, 
10) == “ March — April later maendirnyae (Parakrama- 
b^ha's inscription at Polonnaruwa, No. 137, 37); and 
present maendina, 

Bayaea'waew : — for Abkayawoena. The first a is 
dropped as in bisom and several other instances. The 
modern Tamil name derived from this is Bassavakulam. 

Mdwal: — most probably from Makdwila, “the great 
tank,” with change of i to a. At present there is a place 
called Mdvil in the Eastern Province. 

karmanukot last part = kritvd ; whilst karwanu 
stands for karuwanu, an acc. pi, of karurva = kdraka. Comp. 
Ambasthala (12f) A 47, Wandarupa (153) 11. 


• In the MS. of these Notes, Dr. Miiller’g transliteration differs from 
tiic system adopted by the Ceylon Government (Minute, November 
16th, 1869) and followed usually in the C. A. S. Journals, in that he 
employs the circumflex instead of the acute accent on long, vowels, as d 

Oftfs; 

also, a for f, tfi 

c for cA, S ■ 

f for », 03 

'« for n, o 

Owing, however, to the want of the necessary type, the acute accent 
Is here retained, ue is used for <b, and 9 for ra. 
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mat .'—general formative (originally gen.) of the plural. 
Comp. Journ. C. A. S. 1879, p..29. 

TO flflfa/eyim:— composed from naddla, past participle of 
maddranamd = avadkdreti, and keyin = hetund. 

kanae : — may be derived either from skhanna, “embank- 
ment” (as in Habarane, 2), or more probably stands for kona, 
“ corner.” 

pahanak .-—for pdshdna “stone.” This is one of the 
first instances of the so-called indefinite declension in ak. 

hinmd ; — gerund of the causative of Mnnamd, modern 
innamd. — sad. 

mas — maJtsya; modern mdlu. 

maeru gerund from maranamd. Comp, naengu and 
laengu in the inscription of Ambasthala. The termination 
of this form seems to have been i and a, but sometimes 
also d, as it is at present — e. g. paid and tabd (Amb. A 57.) 
The change of a to ae in Ttiaeru and naengu makes it 
probable that originally there was an i or y in the termina- 
tion. 

kenekun : — Comp. Childers’ Notes IL, 12. 

raekae ; -infinitive of raklnand; and genae of genand. 
These infinitives were very common in the 10th and llth 
centuries, as can be seen in the inscription at Ambasthala 
(No. 121). 

paetmu: — the same form as maeru, with u shortened. 
About the meaning, I am not quite certain. 

laddd= Skt. labdhvd. Forms of this verb are very 
frequent in inscriptions,e.g. ladi = labdha (Mahdk. 110, B); 
ladi = aladdhi (Mahak. Dy,ladu (Galpota, 148, A Z)-,ladin 
(Galpota, A 7); and laddan (Wewelkaetiya, 122, 24 ; Kon- 
goUaewa, 112 C.) 

a tin : — most probably from kasta or anta ; but the form 
is difficult to explain. The termination belongs to the 
ablative. Comp. Minneri (123) A 47. 

kanak measure; perhaps = SMcarna. The word 
occurs in Pardkramabahu’s inscription (137) 21 and 31 in 
the form hanekhi and hanhiy in connection with kamatayedi ; 
but I believe this is rather a derivative of Skt. <;ana “pace,” 
Pfili sanikam, and modern Sinhalese haniki. 
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madae biyd; — ? 

kar aware (B5) : — read' karawanu, and comp, above 
himam. 

kasama : = Pali kasdya or kasdva “ sin.” 
kewul : ~ kaiwarta, Pali kevatta, Magadhi kevata, (Cnn- 
, Bingham, Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 42.) The cerebral I seems 
to be the original. 

2. — Kasappa’s Inscription at Mihintal6 (115). 
weherin abl. sing. The terminations of the instru- 
mental in in or are also used for the ablative in inscrip- 
tions of the 10th or 1 1th centuries : comp. Journ. C. A. S. 
1879, p. 10. In the oldest inscriptions the ablative is 
•formed by the affix da = Skt. tas e. g., padana galida 
(Tissamaharama, 67, 8.) 

dunumandlan : — stands most probably for tunmandala, 
Pali timandala, i. e. “ the robe of the Buddhist priest which 
covers three circles.” Here as well as at Mahdkalattaewa 
(110), it simply means “priest.” The form is the acc. pi. 

^awwd.-— comp. Amb. A 48, B 42. This, as well as 
wadnd, is a peculiar form of the infinitive, only used in a 
certain context of words : the common form is genae. 
Most probably the modern infinitives, like karanne, are 
derived from these forms. 
makawar ; = mahdpdra. 

wadnd :— 2 , wad'mawd, “to enter.” Comp. Amb. 

B 55; Mahak. B ; Jonrn. 0. A. S. 1879, p. 32. 

mangdiwa ped'iwa: — The second part of these two 
words is derived from .Jdhdv; the first part of the first 
one = margd “ road,” and of the second = pada “ foot”: 
this word is generally found under the form piya e. g., piyor- 
giya = padagata, (M. 2 ^a.bk, G Amb. B 53.) Pe is most 
probably contracted from piya, similarly as in welanawd' 
“ to dry,” older miyalanawd. This explanation seems to me 
more natural than to recur to the form peda in pedenpeda 
(Kavy. III., 4), which looks like a forgery of the Pandits. 
The word is to be found besides at Inginimitiya (113) B 24; 
Kongollaewa (1 12) A 16. 

wadatalan: — “pal my ra;” composed from wada “high,” 
and tal = tdla. 
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pulapan, “cocoanut” (Nam. 136.) At Mineri (123) 
A 49, we find pulup kol. The word is probably derived from ' 
phala by the same suffix jo which we have in matup “ garden” 
= watu (Kavy. X., 99), Pali ardmavatthu in Mahavagga 
III., 6, 6, and in roatup “wages” (Nam. 209; Gutt. 176; 
Kavy. XIII., 64), spelt waetvpi at Amb. A 47. If so, the 
dental I is the original. 

miwan of rmdhuka, spelt miwan, Amb. A 50. 
The older form madhuka occurs (Kong. D 4). 

sinibaldn ; — “ ferus” : comp, sinidda and bolidda. 
(Nam. 127 ; Glossary Dhammapada, 54.) 

kapanu : — infinitive of kapanawd: comp. Journ. C.A.S. 
1879, p. 21. The Amb. inscription has kaepiyae in the same 
context. 

kaepu ; — gerund from the same root. See above maeru. 
kamtaen : — karma&thdna. 

gencde : — infinitive from gemwd (Journ, C. A. S. 1879, 
p. 39.) 
dot : — ? 

pawn ; — parmta. 

sangwaella ; — nom. from the thema sangwaeli — san- 
gkavdlukd “the ground (lit. sand) of the priesthood,” or 
simply “the priesthood.” Comp. Amb. A 39, B 21. 

adakkalam : — “ ^ kalanda.” Kalamis the Tamil and 
Malayalim form of the Simhalese kalanda, which we find at 
Mineri (123), A 48. Comp. Gundert’s Malayalim Diction- 
ary. 

aeti: = asti. 

kiyae infin. from d kath ; comp, klyu (Amb. A 12). 
ayat: — “taxes” (Amb A 52; Dambulla, 143, 7), most 
probably = sattva. 

g an min : — participle from genarod. The termination 
min is the old mdna of the A'tmanepada. 
sitiya .-—part, from sltinawd. 
waddlamhayi : — Ist pers. pi. of the past tense of 
ranawd, “ to declare.” The terminating i is iti, and the y 
is inserted; so that the real form is waddlamha, which 
stands probably for waddlamaka with an a added to the 
Skt. termination mas, and change of s to k. Similar forms 
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are dinarmha (Tiss. 67, 18); dunamaha (W. P., D. 14); 
danamhayi (Gp. B 21.) 

droghya sidhi : — is a tatsama. 

3. — Insceiption at Wandabd'pa wihIea (No. 153.) 
paetnini : — comp, paemunuin inscription at the Buwan- 
waeli Dagaha (145) B 25 ; ‘pamini (Gp. B 15.) This is 
derived from pa+ d Pali pdpundti, with change of p 
to m ; like Jaina Prakrit mandma for mandpa. The ae shows 
that the forms with i, pamini and paemini, are the original 
ones ; although pamunu agrees better with the Pali form. 
W e find two other forms of the same word besides, where the n 
of the derivation is changed to I, y\z.,paemili (Mayil. 20, A 4) 
and pamili (Dambulla, 1). These forms would be difficult 
to explain by themselves ; but the context shows that they 
must be identical with those above named. For the change 
of n to I, comp, pirikeld, pirihelima a verbo pirihenand 
(N&m. 62 ; Pardkramabahu’s inscription 137, 20, 25.) 
dewana “ The 2nd,” modern deweni (Childers I., 4). 
pat an : — prasthdna, “since.” 

sisdrd : — gerund of sisaranawd — sancarati. Comp. 
Gp. C. 2, Buan. D. 23. 

Samanola : — older form for Samanela = Samanakuta 
“ Adam’s Peak” (Mahav. 68, 6). 

digantaray eki : — from di^ and antara, with change 
of ff to 

satra comp. Dambulla, 21 ; Ruan. D. 14; generally 
translated “ resthouses.” At Gp. B 22, we have ddnasatra, 
of which a synonym is kudaddnasdla (Inginimitiya, A 22); 
another form is saetraya (Thupardma VIIL), and the Tamil 
equivalent cattiram. About the origin of the word I am 
doubtful ; hut I believe it has nothing to do with Skt. ekattra, 
“ canopy,” of which the genuine Simhalese form sat occurs 
.at Ambasthala, A 3 ; Ellawaewa Pansala, A. 12. 

na^wd only used vrith satra, and once with dewdlayak 
(Gp. B 20). As it only occurs in inscriptions of Ni 99 a 9 ka 
Malta we are justified in considering it as a corrupted tat- 
sama— similar to ruswd for raeitvd (Amb. A. 6) — which 
replaced the old laengu in the inscriptions of the 10th and 
11th centuries. At Amb. B 23 we find a form nangd, which 
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seems to be only a clerical error for rutengu, (line 24, 25 5 ) but 
may be also an intermediate state between this and nanaou 
of Niggapka Malla’s inscriptions. 

malan : — “bracelet,” Skt. imlaya{^&va. 169; Gp. A 19, 
B 22); more modern roael (Kavy. XII., 81). The cerebral 
I cannot be accounted for. 
nadalt : — ? 

naengi : — comp, nanwd. This form, as well as naengu, 
occurs at Ambasthala (Journ. C. A. S. 1880, p, 11), and 
seems to be a genuine form ; whereas laengu = Pdli lan- 
gJietm, and nanwd, are tatsamas. 

dukpatun acc. pi. = duhkhaprdpta, 

suwapat : = sukhaprdpta. 

nakd : = nikdya (Amb. A 20 ; P. P. 13.) 

samanga ; = samdgra. 

dd: = dhdtu. 

kaemaeta : = kdma + asti. The i of the last syllable 
has influenced not only the preceding a, but also the first 
one; comp, haemae stawunta (DambuUa, 16; Sdhasa Malla’s 
insoription, 156, B. 31.) 

baegae : =- baegin at line 7 ; the locative used for the 
instrumental. 

kiyae : — see above Kassapa’s inscription, C 3. 
ganiti — comp. Niggagka Malla’s inscription at Polon- 
naruwa 23 ; Gp. A 17. It is the 3rd pers. pi. of gevawd; a 
similar form is hamdWi (P. P. 32. ) 

kaeraemu ; — past part, of karananawd. 
mehedayi : = wedayl (Ruwan. D 10; S. M., B. 16; Gp. A. 
21). This form seems to be the original one, and the other 
a contraction ; but I am not sure about the etymology of 
the word. 

piyumak : = padma, Pali paduma. 
saepat: =‘ sampatti. Comp. Gp. G 11. A corrupted 
ta tsa”^^ of the same derivation is the modern sanipa 
“ healthy.” 

dmd : == dotted, corrupted tatsama derivation from 
dmuma ; just like enwd from enawd (Amb. A 58). 
utte : — ? 

sakak : “six,” older form caka (Hab. 4). This seems to 
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be a composition of saka + aka = aksha, as is shown by the 
following kataraka and tunaka. 
paesse : =pagc'ma. Comp. Gp. A. 17. 
ntyayen : — comp. Gp. A 17; Ruwan. D 27. 

Toyanasthd : — tatsama corrupted mtowarcastama (Mayil. 
A 26). 

4.— SiTULPA Wmi-RA (16.) 

main : = Skt. kumaray later malanuwan (S. M. A 27), 
modern The cerebral / is the genuine transform- 

ation of r, as halu for k^hdra, aetulu for antara, etc. 

tabiya Skt. sthdpita. From this is derived the modern 
tibenaoBa. In the 10th century we find tubu (Mahak.), and 
in the T3th century we have the following forms, tabanared 
(Sidat Sangarawa I., 6), tahd (S. M., B. 24.) 

aleya -.—“canal,” Skt. and Pali dll, as in dlinsaro daka 
(Mahaw. L p. 221 ; II., p. 195 ; Jdt. L, 336.) We find the 
form ali in the inscription at Sandagiri wihara (23) ; later 
- on aelu (Gp. A 20); and aela (Ndm. 91, S. 8. 22.) 
aka] a (Hah. 7): = akrita. 
kana embankment,” == Skt. Mama, 
way a another form of wawi = vdpi tank,” which 
leads immediately to the contracted form wae. There seems 
to be a contrast between the aleya wawi, “the channel tank,” 
and the kana waya, “the embankment tank but it is diffi- 

cult to say where the difference lies. 

mudawatiy ata ; — most probably from muc. Goxap.midi- 
nawd (Tiss. 5). 

jinapalis atari comp. Journ. C. A. S. 1879 p. 12. 
dini : -3rd pers. past tense from denawd. Comp. 
diniki (Hab. 9), (Tiss. 5.) The hi is the termina- 

tion of the Skt. « aorist which was dropped later on. 
Comp. Joum. 0. A. S. 1879, p, 7. 

5. Tonigala (1.) 

aeagirika and acanagaraka-.~lh^ second part of 
these words requires no explanation ; the first I consider as an 
equivalent of Skt. aecha “clear,” “open” as we find it in 
imhagalaka (Mahaw. I., 127) the opposite of raJiagalaka, 
The signification of these words would be “ the open, 
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unfortified mountain,” and “the open town.” The opposite 
of acanagara is tamirikiyanagara, “the fortified town,” 
Skt. sthavara, I give this explanation, with all reserve, as 
a mere hypothesis. 

6. — GAJABiHXj’s Insceiption at the Ettwanwaeli 
DAgoba, Anueadhapuba (5.) 

manumaraka : = Skt. rmnorarm, is the common expres- 
sion for “grandson!’ in ancient inscriptions ; modern Sinhalese 
munuhura. 

araba : — Skt. arabhya “ beginning fronl,” that is to say, 
“ others are following.” I prefer this explanation to that of 
some commentaries, which identifies araba with drama 
“ garden,” ancient Sinhalese arub (Amb. A 18, 46.) 

karaya and rakamiya : — These are the ordinary forms 
of the gerund in old inscriptions. Later on the final a is 
dropped and we find nimarcay (Amb. A 10,) karay (ib. A 5), 
Still later the y is dropped also and the a lengthened 
instead, which gives us the modern forms. 

bajik a : — stands for bajikahi or Ugakahx in Meghavanna’s 
inscriptions at Mihintal4 (20), and Ratmalagala (6). Per- 
haps both readings are incorrect, and we should read bajikahi, 
as we have bqjiya in the inscription of Habarane (5, 6). 

patisaroanak probably for Pali patissawa, 

“faith.” 

tin : — Skt. sthira. 

papataka : — most probably = Pali papatanam ; but the 
reading is not quite sure. 

patisatara : — more likely — pratisanskdra, as we find 
change of kia t also in anit for anik = anyaka. In this 
case the translation should be, “having restored the decayed 
buildings.” 

dine :—^is most probably the same asdini&t Situlpa- 
wihara. 

bikusagaka at ay a This is the old form of the dative 
composed from the genitive in ha or sa == ^a + ataya = 
Skt. arthdya. 

paceni ~ pratyaya, later on pasa in the inscr. of Lag 
Wijaya Sinha (157). For the termination, comp. Pdli 
apassenam for apassaya, 

paribujanak :== paribhyana. 

D 
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, 7, Alutgai, winiBA (52.) 

hiTtamanxya ; = bhikshuvapi. 

sag awawiya : = sanghavdpi. 

talatarawi ketahi ~ iuladkdravrihi Tishetra, “the 
g'oldsmitli’s field.” 

■ ulimawiya :—ra.o^ probably the modern ultt “tile” 
“brick” = ishtika. 

mihiraka ketahi : — This occnrs again at Batmalagala, 
but the significjition is not quite clear. 

8. KaikIwala wikIba (13.) 

jita:=Skt. duhitd “daughter,” Bengali (Beames 
Comp. Grammar I., 192.) This is the oldest form of the 
word we have in Sinhalese; later on we find du (Gp. B 3 ; 
Saelalihiniya, 36) sx^ddunarpyan (Wewelk. 34; Kavy.X, 84.) 
In this latter form the termination niya is honorific as in 
maeniyan “ mother.” Another form dlyani occurs (Gp. B 
24 ; Ndm. 154.) 

ameti'.—s. common word for “ minister” = Skt. amdtya. 

9. Mailagasteta (120.) 

k ae ta : = kshatriya. Corap. Rnwan, D 15 ; Dambulla 9. 
Another form is ket. (Gp. A 16.) 

paemili : — See above Wandarfipa wihara. 

parapuren(^\\. P.; Amb. Al, ^'^)parapurehi (P. P. 
P. 1):— This form is always used in the beginning of inscrip- 
tions for Pdlipara/w^ard “in succession” (llahav. I., 218); but 
later on in the text we find the tatsama form paramparayen, 
e.g. P. P. P. 62. 

bail — “descended from.” Part, of d~bhranq^ modern 
bahinawa. 

purumumanat •. — dat. pi. of purumuwa == parumaka 
(Journ. C. A. S. 1879, p. 2.) 

poloyon-. — prithvi ; also written joofuroa (Gp. A 14, 
E. P. A 7, etc.) 

himii — smmi. 

up an : = utpanna. Another form of this word is upaeni 
(Amb. B 21 ; S. B. M. 2) and updni (Amb. B 9.) 

niyae (Attanayala, 15; ]S5,m. 52):— I believe this form to 
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be an abbreviation of niyana =jndna, from which also wwna. 
and nuwana are derived. 

karand {kmh. : — always used in connection 

with nawam = navakarma “ repair.” The original meaning 
of the word is box” or “ basket but here it means most 
probably “the inner room of the temple where the ordination 
of the priests was held,” and in the Ambasthala inscription 
has adopted the signification of “treasury” or “revenue.” 
utumhi : — loc. of utu = ritu. 

mahanam : = mahanakarma,, later mahanuwam (Gp. 
A 23) “ ordination of a priest makana = qramana, fern. 
meheni (Mahak. A.) 

uwanisii — most probably an old aorist from upaniqri 
“ to establish.” Comp, nisi from the same root, Pali nissita 
(Amb. A 7, 24, 41.) 

wawastamd : — corrupted tatsama for vyamstha. 
kaer ae : — infinitive used as gerund. Comp, the identical 
passage vyavasthdkota (Dambulla 10.) 
radahar a : — “ royal taxes.” 
bill : — “ offerings” (Nam. 270) = Skt. bali. 
bun'. — bhagna? but the meaning is not clear. Comp. 
sunbun on the slab at Kaelani. 

waeriyan comp. Mahak. 0, and Goldschmidt’s re- 
marks on the passage. 

samdaruwan (Kong. 0 9;W. P. D 5; Wewelk. 46; 
Minn. A 48): — always used in the same context rarfa kol 
samdaruwan. At Mahak. C we find instead of this rad kol 
kaemiyan, where kaemiya = karmika. I have no doubt that 
samadaruwa is the same as kaemiya, and that we have to 
translate “ the officers of the royal family;” but I am not 
sure about the etymology of the word = samadhdraka ? 

bisamwat’.—bisam I take as plural of bisow “queen,” 
with m instead of n, the ordinary sign of the plural. For 
the meaning of wat, comp. Journ. C. A. S. 1879, p. 28. 

10. Inginimitiya (113.) 

sawanaga puridasei — puridase is the. same as 
puradasa (W. P A 4) “the bright half.” As io sawanaga, 
I am doubtful whether it means “the sixth” and is a 
formation analogous to dewana, “second,” tunwana, “ thir^” 
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or whether it is derived from ^ramna, as Dr. Burgess sug- 
gested to me. See Ind. Ant. VI., 68 ; IX., 271. 

mahdpanan (Rawan. D 12 ; Gp. B 4): = mahaprajfia, 
“the great sage.” 

pardpar aroeti'. — another form of parapuren (see 
above). 

■ ddnakudasald : — most probably the same as danasala 
in the inscription at Mediyawa (Report XL, p. 6.) 
radol (Wewelk. 17) : = rajakula “ headman.” 
denamoi — “we give” (Mahdk. A; Wewelk. 8; Jonrn. 
C. A. S. 1879, p. 26.) 

Hinginipiti later Ingini (S. S. I., 22) “the clearing 
nut.” This seems to be the older name of the present village 
Inginimitiya. 

atsdni : — the' same as atidni (Mahdk. B; Kong. C 13; 
W. P. D 11) and always in connection with paerahaer == 
parihdra. The s is most probably a blander of the mason ; 
\ixAattdni also is difficult to explain. Goldschmidt derived 
it from dtman, which, however, gives regularly tuma in Sin- 
halese. 

aw am — “market” (Gp. A20) — dpana, 
wielattina : — generally meldt (Amb. B 53 ; Mahak. 0 ; 
Mayil. A 33; K. M. A 14) “assembly” ? 

atanin nepannd -. — “dependent upon themselves ;” 
for Pffii attand nipphannd. Atanin is a regular instrumental 
of an a stem. 
pandur — pannakdra. 
nasnd : — d nag “to destroy.” 

11. Dambxjlla (143.) 

apiriyat : = aparyanta “endless” (Attanaydla 1); at 
Devanagala we have apirinat. 
ikut‘. = aJtikranta. 

g^namulin i instrumental of iraw/a ; 

^ utumat == atirikta “ exceeding.” 

Dambadiwuhi : — ^locative, 
on : = anya ; modern form anit — anyaka. 
pdmili see above jooemwi (Wand.) 
pralaya tatsama. The cerebral I is a mistake for the 
dental. 
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■ kdtae I =• kritva, older kot (Mahak. B ; Amb. A 22.) 
parampardyen: —identical with parapuren ; the 
second is the correct Sinhalese form, the first a tatsama. 
nomin: — “multitude.” 
yaembara : — moAercnjaemhuru = gambhira. 
tedai = tejas “glory.” 
nisal'. = niqcala. 
dam = ddna. 
sir in : — instrumental of qri. 

Vddgali — “the mountain of the dawn,” is generally 
written with cerebral d : e.g. udgalae (Amb. A 34), but uddgal 
with the dental also at P. P. P. 12 ; 6p. A 12. 

mundgn : = murdhan (P. P. P. A 12 ; Amb. A 25, 56). 
The nasal is inserted as we find it often in Sinhalese. 
pat •, = prdpta. 
riwi : = ravi. 

madulu : = mandala “ like.” 
satur ; — “enemy,” pi. of qatru (Gp. A 13, B 21.) 
anduru-. = andhakara, “darkness,” ’ Mdldive andiri 
(Gray 15.) 

duruld: — durikritvd, modern Sinhalese duralu. The 
change of < to ? is the same as in kala — krita; but duruld is 
always written with dental I, Another derivation given by 
the commentaries, is from lanawd, the same verb which, 
according to the Sinhalese Pandits, forms the second part of 
Sihala “ Ceylon;” but as this verb does not occur anywhere 
in inscriptions, I prefer the derivation given above. 
saet: = chattra, 

kararouwar a ; — “ Royal revenue,” Pali kara. 
haerae: (Rank. D 2 ; Gp. A 16,) haeriyae (Amb. A 25, 
58) a verbo harinawd. 

dimel'. =^jiwel (Amb. A 45) “ gifts of land.” 

slave” (Ndm. 184; KAvy. X, 142.) 
saraki == gakwara by metathesis. 
pamuna : — ? 

“future” (Ruwan. P 32): matu— nrntaka',- 

■mana from wenared. 

nadd “havingincteased.” Waddhom ^ vridh; 

genae from ganmna. The two forms genae and gannd are 
used alternately already in the inscription at Ambasthala 
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(A 28;^B 42 ; Gp. A 17.) At Amb. A 32 we have ffer^ 
spelt with a cerebral a ; the form with the dental occurs 
besides at Wewelk. 30. 

maenaemaeyi : = mandpamasti (S. M. B. 25; Ruwan. 
D 7; L.V,K.O.) 

ai i a having thought,” .Joint, modem gerund with 
the termination a. 

mandara: — a measure (Gp. A 17.) 
a aka'. — “six.” See above (Waudar. 14.) 

%aet% ay a the Royal half.” 

haju “ thorn” = kantaka (Amb. B 46.) 

hanu: — Pali khdnu, Skt. stkdnu. 

bd. : — ^from baJiinawd. Comp. Kavy. XI, 21. 

heyin: = hetund. 

haemaei — sarva with suffix ma, contracted from 
saeruma. 

dasakam : = ddsakarma, “compulsory labour.” 

kalavunta oi k^awan. 

dena : =jana. 

hirai — surya, modern ira. 

pamiinji : = pramdna. 

iseyari'. — pi. of meyd = upacikd, “white ant.” 
miyan ; — pi. of mi = mushika, “ rat.” 
sopadrawa ; — tatsama, “exposed.” 
iSaZjB a toa : = ^a^a/)aWra, “palmyra leaf.” 
liy a. : — V gerund, modern liyanawd. 

diyo'. — loc. of diya = udaka “water.” This word 
disappeared from the language shortly after the time of 
this inscription and was replaced by matura (so already in 
Gp. and Thdp.) 

haendi “surface.” Comp, haenda = dchddana (K J. 
51 ; Amb. A 10), ha^ndae (P. P. 31.) 

Airi:— “aline” (Ndm. 280; Kavy. II., 28.) 
pansatnd : — from paaoatinmid, “to continue,!’ 

' tambapatas : — tamrapcdra, “copperplate.” 

. . htnun : =s= ^oaana. 

liyawd : — gerund of the causative of liyarmod. 

pa,ma.t'. =^pravritti (Ndm. 60.) 

ydlak (L. V. K. B ; Buwan. D 31) and ymU (P. P. 50):— 
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the etymology of the word is obscure. 
paedakunu ; = pradakshina. 
bald “having seen,” from balanawd = avalok. 
gaeniya : = grihini. 
anaengi i = anargha, “priceless.” 
kumukda : — “what;” kim with the termination of the 
indefinite ak. From this is derived the modern mokada by 
apocope of the first syllable. 
kiyana z—itam ^/kath. 
mall == vana, “ wilderness.” 
seme hi “in peace,” loc. o^kshamd, 
tabdz — gerund of tab == sthdp. See above tabiya at 
Situlpa-wihdra. 
dwanda : — ? 

dew a rah : — “twice,” dm + tar a. 
naedaex — “ having struck.” This word occurs in the 
form waedae with dental d (Amb. A 49 ; P. P. 29.) 
ewu gerund of the causative of enawd. 
elawd (Gp. B. 9): — a verbo elawanawd, 
genwd : — “ having taken,” gerund from genawd. 
maeda hindae ; — comp, waedaehun (L. V. K. A.), wae- 
daesitae (Gp. A 14.) Waedae is the gerund of wadanawd, 
which is joined to another verb when a king or person of 
great importance is the subject. 
purd “ having filled” (Gp. B 6 ; P. P. 1.) 
simuranga : = caturanga, “four-fold.” 
naewaetae : — from nawatinawd. Comp. P. P. 50. 
tenald : = tripitaka. Comp, wald = pitaka (Amb. A 

12.) ■ 

miyadam ; — “ expenditure” ^ ydc. Comp, yadinawd. 
12. Si-HASA Malla’s Inscription at Polonnaruwa (156.) 
mxruduz — viruddha, “strong,” Comp. Gp. B 14. 
sakwala : = cakrawdla. 

baenan : — “brother,” composed from bae =Mrdid, and 
nan the honorific termination, as in rajdnan, piydnan, etc. 
This word means “the elder brother,” opposite to malanuwan, 
the “ younger brother.” Another derivation is from bhdgi- 
neya, “ nephew,” but the sense is evidently in favour of ^e 
first. 
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'jpasui = po^ot. 

hipa ; — most probably=P^i ^Pa'with hardening of ® toy>. 
gilii =^iz? 2 a, but generally ^iZaK (Amb. A 11;P. P. 32.) 
gandai = candra “moon.” 
uia : — for udaya tatsama. 

, lat : = hhdha, generally ladi or ladu (Gp. A 3 ; Amb. 
37.) 

anduruwae : — loc. of andururoa, “ darkness.” 
tubu (Mahdk. B): — the same as tabd. 
dbondnan : — comp, bonawan (W. P. B 11.) 

, sanda : = ksharui. 

‘yedi ‘. — V gerund ; other forms of the same are yeda 
(P. P. 25), yedu (P. P. 51), yodd (P. P. 24 ; Gp. 0 7), 
yodi (P. P. 16 ;) infin. yedenamd (P. P. 20). 

budalndman stands for mvdalndwan, derived from 
the Tamil mudal, “ money.” 

rajahu : — nom. sing., with the termination hu, as in 
maharajku (Amb. A 3) or makaradku (E. P). Comp. S. 
S. 26 . 

niyatnawd ; —niyamaka, “steersman.” 
naemak : — “ ship,” probably corrupted tatsama. 
panatneyae : — see above. 

I kobo-neyae: — a verbo hobanawd ox sobhanawd, d pd>h. 
Uie three forms kobanayae, pawatnayae, and wanneyae re- 
semble the Pali optative, but are the only forms of this 
kind I have met in Sinhalese. 
anasak •. = djfidcakra. 
manneyae •. — ^xoxsx nenarod. 
mul: — pi. of miila. 

wiya /a ^ dry land" (Nam. 271; Kavy. XIIL, 42) 

^ Comp. Tcelanawd, “ to dry.” 

tenaeycie -. — most probably a mistake for taenaegae =?■ 
gthdmmasti, but the change of ae to e may be genuine ; 
|nst as ket (Gp. A 16) for older kaet = hskatnya. 

: malanuwan : — See above 

yatod : — causative of yanwmd, 

■}__ foadd a rout i—rmdd is the same as waedae above in the 
: Sambulla inscription, and awvt =f dgata. 
iosasun •.= lokagdsana. 

ra^tt.wtAa:— thesameform as waddhimha (K. M. C. 10.) 
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haenae gerund of baninawd. Comp. Amb. ]3 2 . 
maesii — vdsi ^‘living.” Comp. P. P. 40, Gutt. 90. 
peraharin : — instrumental from older joaemc- 

haer (Mahak.) Here also we find the secondary change of 
ae to e. 

dekata dative of deha, “ both.” 
pohosati — pra^asta (P. P. 23) ; later on it was con- 
tracted into p6 (Kavy. X., 89.) 

raknd ; — participle of rakinawd. (Amb. B 37.) 
paid : — gerund oipatanamd = pra + arth. 
sddhd : — “having overthrown” (Gp. B 15. ; P. P. 22.) 
punsanda-. = purna candra. 

nasngae : = “having risen,” infinitive instead of gerund. 
Comp, above, naengi. 

pdnd ; — “ shining,” derived from pdn = pahan, “lamp.’ 
mohothi loc. of muhurta. 

muhurdu'. contracted into JKMr2c?M(Gp. B 14.) 

pdsae t — “ back” = prishta. 

manga petae; — “finding their way.” About the ety- 
mology of petae I am doubtful. 

Tri-Sinhala : — “ the three parts of Ceylon,” M4y4, Pihiti, 
and Bohana. 

ratpatd : — “ a red girdle.” Comp, patahandinawd, “ to 
confer a title or office by lying on the forehead a flat piece of 
gold engraved with the name, title, &c.” 

situwdl : — gerund of V S®® above sitd, 

mewaeni : — “ such”; waeni = guna. 
daruToan : — pi. of ddraka. 
mawunta dat. pi. of rrumu, “mother.’’ 

7oaedi\ r= vriddhi, “increase.” 
mandwedayi’. — Comp. P. P. P. 30. 
mainly ant a i-—«aat\xe^ form^for “ mother,” with the 
honorific suffix niyan, 

gammata t — This is the older form of the plural instead 
of the modern mal. We find it besides in the inscription 
of Amb. pereliwar (A 38), ddwar (A 44), gamanwar (B 24), 
and in N^mawaliyd surawara, ukularvara. As to the 
explanation of these forms compare the Introduction to my 
“.’Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” p.'9. 
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siyalw : = sakcda. 

sampattiyatai — tatsama. The Sinhalese is saepat. 
kalawun : — See above. 

kirima (9i. S. 10; P. P. 13, 31, 37): — A verbal noun 
most probably contracted from kirikarmai just as seniwit 
&G. (Journ. 0. A. S. 1879, p. 24.) 
paridden (6p. B 8 ; P. P. 9, 16): — ^instrumental of 
paridi — Skt. paridki, “ according to.” 

maddlaseyekae :— modern rvadalaseka. The origin 
of this honorific form is not quite clear, as we cannot trace 
it back beyond the time of this inscription. 
ki : — gerund from kiyanawa, >J hath, 
deya : == dravya. 

maekutod :—iiom d 'fnraksh, modern makanawd, “to 
crush.” 

kawudu cToyt’' — kaputa (Nam. 142.) 

13. — Euwanwabli DicfOBA, AmmiDHAPUBA (145). 
sesat'.— qvetachattra. 
gos: = gatvd. 
sor akam ~ corakarma. 

masu :— See Rhys David’s Coins andMeasures of Ceylon, 
p. 23 (note) ; Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 218. 
maenik’. = mdnikya. 

galawd (Gp. B 24) : — from galawanawd, “to loosen.” 

: — ‘^by me,” instrumental of the personal pronoun. 
dun\= Pali dinna. 

wirulusekae : — “in a heroic manner,” miru is Skt. 
vira. 


naengemi ’. — stands for naengimin, 
pada. Comp, ganmin (K. M. 0. 7), 
UTehi : — urasi, loc. sing. 

: == jdta. 


pres. 4tmane 


agamesun : — contracted from agamehesun. 
molunu\ = veshtam, modern otunna^ 
saedi : — gerund of saedbumd, “ to decorate.” 
pamatnd : — ivoxa. pawatinarod, “to continue.” 

knowing,” infinitive from “ danawd” used 

as a participle. 

kilutu = kliahtay corrupted tatsama. 
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simuru : = dvmra. 
halamuntax — from harinawd, “to throwaway;” just 
like kalaminta from karanand in the Dambulla inscription. 
See above. 

katayutu duty” (P. P. 27, 37.) 
pili : — patikd “ clothes,” (Amb. B 8, 21.) 
y aka da-. — “iron,” composition with kada-, just like 
laka^ and malakada. The first part of yakada seems to, be 
Skt. ayas with loss of the first syllable. 
doe = dravya, see above deya, 
p a libodha : — “ reproach,” tatsama. 
nuwamand : — comp, rmwa (P. P. P. 55 ; 6p. C 11.) 
nae : — “relation” = napdt, old napa (Galwana), later 
natuma. 

siwui — catvar. 

pasaya-. —pratyaya. Comp, jdhs (Amb.) 
paturuwd : — gerund ftom paturuwanarod, 

Toasandsey ek : — See above maddlaseyek. 
pinisae (L.V.K.B ; P. P. 26.) The origin of the 
word is doubtful. 

satar arc anne hi : — “in the 4th year.” 
nikmae ; — nishkramya. 

penena-. — from penenarod, Pali panndyati (Childers 
IL, 15.) 

man ay e hi ; — “distance.” 

haesae : — inf. from bahinarcd used as participle. 

maluTcai — mdlaka. 

walli-. = vdlukd, “ sand.” 

taroarannd — from tawarannarcd, “ to sprinkle.” 
at u toe : = dstritvd. 

pudunnd •. — 4 Comp. (Gp. A 11) and pip- 
nuroat (Amb. A 35.), modern pudanarvd. 
sis dr d : — See above, wandarupa. 
dtapaniwdraya : — “protection from sun,” tatsama. 
kapura : — “camphor,” Skt. karpura. 
suwanda : = sugandha. 
kalurcael : — “incense” (Nam. 132). 
gamrcak : == gavyuti, “a gow.” 
h dtp as in : — “ around.” 
satun ; — pi. of sattrca. 
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' ' - ' ' ' •* . ' 

‘I?*, haekkaeyii—^ 

. land :— from laruma (P. P. 22 ; 6p. A 21.) 

^ mae : = maercay Skt. vdpi, 

V badana : — most probably from ^ vadh, “ to strike, kill.” 
'V.:\ asd: — “ baving heard.” 

^ - Mirisdwiti : — There is a temple of this name about 14 

“‘i miles from Colombo on the road to Kandy, but 1 do not 
' ■ think that this can be the identical one. Anbther one of 
' this name is at Anuradhapura, but this was built by 
/ . • Dutthagdmini. 



14. Ni§qa?ka-Malla’s Istscsiption at Polonkabuwa 
(149). 

piliweli : = patipdti (Amb. A 2.) 
paelaendae{G^. A 7; Kavy. X 180), derived from 
pilandkana, Skt. pina0 

here min •. = kriyamdna, part, dtmanepada. 
wasanaseyek : — See above. 
kahamunu ■. = ka/rskdpwm. 
gim ; — grishma. 

niwu : — from ninoanawd, Skt. nirvd. Comp, ninti (P. P. 4), 
niwa (Gp. A 19, B 18.) 
daekae (P. P. 7) a verbo, dakinawd. 
ka lamha-.—TiA% is the first person plural derived from the 
part, kala = krita; just as wadalumha (see above) from 
waddla. 

. k otalu -.—hold = hrita, + In from lanwmdSoQmp. S. S. 57. 
ganit-, — 3rd person plural. See above. 
dohoyi (P. P. 9) : — interrogative particle. 

' maddranaseyek honored instead of waddla in the 
older inscriptions. 
aes = aksM. 

dennd : — “ giving,” part, of denawd. 
katayutu : — stands for Skt. kartum yuktaniy older katas 
(Ami). A 8) for kata (Gp. 6, &c.) 

3rd pets. pi. derived from the part. kala. 
Gomp. above kalamha. 

. AaeKJO seems to be derived from kaswa, part, of 
kanawd ; \>VLt this part. I have not found anywhere else. 
tumu- = dtman. Comp, tuma (E. P.) tnmaka (Hab. 7.) 
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nasiti : — 3rd pers. pi. from 4 / mg, “ to destroy.” 

■ together” = 

nisiya : — (Amb. A 20, 43.) 
yu'tteyae : — corrnpted tatsama. Comp. Gp. 0 15, 22. 
sitiyawun : — sthitawdn, V stkd. 
rdjawarun I bisowaruni — oldfprm of the genitive 
plural. 

taekiya : — a verbo takanawd. 
pere li : — Comp. Amb. A 38 ; S. S. 14. 
kaenahild : — “jackal” (N4m. 141 ; Gp. C 17.) 
gomi\ = gopaka (Gp. C 15.) Another form of the same 
word is gomi (Amb. B 37.) 
naenda : — from Kandinamd. 

ladddhu : — 3rd pers. pi. derived from ladda = lab^ha, 
kiwani ~ kathitandru 
p aemunu : — See paemini (Dambulla). 
karanndhax — future of karanand^ Comp. Joum. 
C. A. 8. 1879, p. 27. 
soya : — from soyanmd. 

15. Pabakrama-BAhu’s Inscription at the GawihAka, 
POLONNABOWA (137). 

tisa:=^ trimgat. 

par am: =« paramx or paramita. 

pur d having fulfilled,” gerund from which 

is regularly changed into par. Comp, puratnin (Gp. A 7), 
purd (P. P. 21, 24.) 

icdedaesitae : — See above. 
sewemin ; — from soyanawd, part, dtmanepada. 
nimamin : — part, from niwanawd. 
abiyes : — “ neighbourhood,” corrnpted tatsama. 
Kusindr d : — contracted from Kuginagara. 
dhdtuwen : — Sinhalese instrumental, from a tatsama. 
Ihe genuine word is dd. 

diioi : —jivita (Gp. B 6.) . . , 

sdra : — contracted from catvar, modern hdra in misihara 
(Nftinighanduwa 5.) 

piriwemin : — from pirimnaKd or pirihenawd (Gp. A 15 
C 10), part, dtmanepada. The n is elided before the m. 
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teleki : — loc. of tala. 

ma^anuman '. — composed from mada and nunana — 
jadna. 

■ mamaeni “ like me,” composed from md and guna. 
kilutak : — corrupted tatsama from klishta. 
nassi from nasanawd, “to destroy.” 
sathu: — nom. pi: of sattrea with the termination hu. 
See above. 

bhdga : — most probably tatsama for bhdgu. 

reeti : — 3rd pers. pi. from menawd. 

dahasa : = sahasra. 

pawatrodi — from parcatinarod. 

dosenamarjjun : — acc. pi. of a tatsama. 

hawurun : = Skt. katard. 

paridden : — See above. 

keremi — 1st pers. sing. pres, of karanawd. 

dohoyi : — See above, P. P. P. 24. 

aifd ; _ cintayitvd. 

maedae : — a verbo madinamd, 

gatahuru : — ? 

nakd’. — nikdya. 

kirimen: — instr. of kirima, verbal noun of ^amwawd* 
mahaoegi : = mahdrgha. 
keremih . : = kriyamdna. 

elabae : — “approaching,” from elabanarpd = amlamh. 
dhuralayehi : — tatsama for dhuralaya with cerebral 1. 
Comp, pralaya (D. T. 1 ; Gp. A 13.) 
yod% : — from generally yerfi. 

alepa and cay ai a:—? 
a«o : — “having heard,” from asanared. 
sandahd: — Pdli sandahati. 

mihidae : — from mhidenarcd, Skt. viqri. Comp, mhida 
= vit^rna (Ndm. 114 ; Kdvy. IX., 71 ; Gutt. 66.)' 
d e tu : = jyeshta. 
aturehi : = antara. 

nisadennata and minde'nnata: — nisa — nxqcaya, 
and min = manas (Ndm. 52 ; K. J. 125). Dennata is an 
infinitive of denawd with the dative termination. 
masannawun acc. pi. of the part, of wasanawd. 
pamd : —pramada. 
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m iyae ; — infinitive from vemwd. 
di : == dattvd. 

yaetat : = adhdstat, older ya.to (Amb. A 34.) 
piriseyin : — from parisa, “ assembly” (Nam. 16; Kavy. 
L, 18.) 

Kudusikha i — “the Khuddasikkhd,” a separate text 
belonging to the Vinaya literature. 

P dm ok'. = Pdtimokkka. 
sadawana : — part, of the cans, of sadanantd. 
pirikeliyae noun from pirihenamd = piri- 

menawd. See above (Amb. A 15). 

yedennawuni— part, from yedenawd, -dyuj. See above 
yodi. 

piraewa : — infin. itom. pirenawd, d pa^- 
iriya : — Pali iriyd, Skt. iryd. 
pinsuda: = parisuddha. 
palaha : — ? 

comp, gatahunu (13.) 

attdnam ewa padhama parirdpe nivesaye x— 
Pdli quotation. “ Let him first establish himself in what is 
right,” (Dhammapada 29.) Parirupe is a mistake for 
patirupe. 

atwaeda parawoeda x — atrcaeda “profit,” from 
hasta + vriddha. Comp, atwatu (Amb. A 56), from hasta 
and mstu. The meaning of parawaeda is not quite clear, 
sddhaminx — of sadkanawd. 
hena x — part, of herawd. 

lawd X — from lanawd, used in the modern language like 
a preposition. 

sekhiya P41i idem, Skt. gaikshya. 

pot X = pustaka, “ book.” 

roinigax = viniqcaya, 

vicdla : — part, from vicaranamd. 

pohosat X = pragasta. 

menehi karamd x = manasi kritvd. 

haddrd x — from hadaramvd, “to repeat.” 

nimi: ~ nirmita. 

uganred '. — from ugannawd, “ to learn.” 
yawanux— part .'of the caus. of yanawd. 
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paeroaetwiyae : — infin. of the cans, of pamcHnamd^ 
her ana : = samanem (S. S. 57.) 
kelai = koti ( J. K. 42.) 

hikmaewiyaei — ^false spelling for iknmmiyae, infin. of 
the causative of atikram. 
haemmena part, of the passive of han, 

- roaedm — infin. of wadinawa. 

•kanawaenda : — “ widow.” 
bunangana — “ sister.” 
sabramsarun : = sairahmacarL 
sing dy ana ; — “begging" (Nftinighan^uwa 10.) This 
form is most probably identical with the Sanskrit bhiksh. 
See my Contributions to Sinhalese Grammar, p. 20. 
himaenun '. —past part, from kiyanama. 
behedak-. — hkeshaja. 
paemaeru : — gerund from pawaranarod. 
piritat ; — dat. of pirit = paritrd. 

, meyin : — instr. abl. of the pronoun me. 
pitat; ~ prishthatas. 
yannanunta: — part, of 
dat : — 3rd pers. pi. of demand, 
dukuld ; = dukkata. 
aemaet : — “ guilt” = apatti. 
pohox — uposatha. 

dannd : — a verbo dannawd, “ to know.” Comp, gannd, 
a verbo genand. 

masanan : — cans, of masanawd. 

, hun : — part, of hinnawd, modern innawd. 
paemidi : — a yexXio paewidinand = pravraj. 
daekae : — ^infin., a verbo dakinand. 
waesaemiyae : — cans, of wasanand. 
nindi : = nidrd, “ sleep.” 

. senumin". — senamdna. 
siriru x—garira, (K. J. 61.) 

maendinayaemae x~imjjhunaydma, “the middle watch 
; of the night.” 

sampajakuyen x — corrupted tatsama for samparyanka. 
satapa x — ^from saetapanand. 

, aluyaemaex — ^loc. of aluyam, “morning” (N4m. 48.) 
For the following passage comp. Amb. A 9. 
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Tt am at a hanhi yedi : — Comp, karmta hanekhiyedi. 
Ban means “ quickness” according to Ndm. 26 ; so the 
whole sentence most probably signifies “ having quickly 
gone to work.” 

hindae I sitae : — parts, of hinnamd and sitinawd. 
sakmam = cankramamm. 

kirimen' — instr. of klrima, a verbal noun from kara- 
nawd. 

g ew a — gerund from geroanawa — kshepeti. 
lesson.” 

piriwaha’.—QovoT^. pirmahannd (Amb. A 20, B 5; 
S. B. M. A3.) 
siwuru :—cimra. 

Sakasd^x = Sanskritya. 

haendae ; pir annex — part, of handinamd, ^ 
and porananamd — parupati. 

daehaetix — older daehit (Amb. A 10)— danta-kasktha, 
“tooth-cleaner.” 
hisax = kritya. 

nimawdx —gerund of nlmawanawd, older nimawas. 

aedurux = dcdrya. 

senasunx = ^ayandsana. 

sap ay dx — a verbo sapaqanamd, “ to procure.” 

hand a x — “ food,” a verbo kanawd. 

dananax—'p&xt. of the causative of denamd. 

halx — sola. 

elaebae X — See above, 

ka^nditi 3rd pers. pi. of kanavd. 

n at dm at x — “ attending.” 

ekbitteki “ afterwards ;” etymology obscure. 

patx = prdpta. 

ikman x — from atikranvimi, “ quick.” 
aetiyanunx—^sxt. derived from aeti = asti ; a con- 
traction of this form is aetarmm on the eighth pillar at Polon- 
naruwa, which was misunderstood by Ehys Davids. (Indian 
Antiquary II., 248.) 

sessamun : — “ the rest.” Comp, sessuwar (Amb. A. 45.) 
y and ; — gerund of the causative of yanawd ; danasyand 
means “ daily.” 

F 
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■gihiminis “ tlie householders, laymen,” opposite to 
pamijiyan, “ priests.” 

sa^sattha : — Pdli tatsama. 
polond : — ? 

raesmu : — “ assembling roes — rdgi. 

. ' “ s annip dtitdnan VO bhlkkhave dtayan karaniyan 
■ dkammi vd katkd ariyovd tinddbhdvo" ; — quotation from 
FdlL 

-dekin : — abl. from deka^ “ two things.” 

* pit at i ~ prishthatas, “ except.” 
sewiyae : — infin. from soyanatd. See above aemumin. 
eh enax— part of ebenatvd. 

manggix ~ mdrgagata (Mahdk. C. ; Mayil. B. 10.) 
pasilix — “ ascetic.” 

' pae I : — shrub” (Nam. 260.) 
k aep a : — “ proper, fit.” 
laegum ; — a verbo laginawd. 
kipix — kupita (Gp. A. 7.) 
kelix <= hridita. 

“talk,” “words.” (Nam. 59 ; Kdvy.X., 118.) 
mawun : — pi. of maw, “ mother” = mdtd. 
malakud;ux — “ virgin.” 

la darn “ child,” generally written with the dental 1. 

(Ndm. 150.) 

mahallawun pi. of mahalu, “ old” ; Pali makalaka 
(May.) makalaka (Burnouf, Lotus, 367.) 
darowd (Gp. B 15) : — ^gerund a verbo danawd. 
daekaewili x — “ great anger,” (Nam. 70) derived from 
dak, “ to burn.” 

ayatix= ddatta, “ belonging.” 

yakaduru hhallanx — ? perhaps bhallan is the same as 
■halikaraya (Journ. C. A. S. 1855, p. 74 ; 1875 p. 12.) 
gene mi x — stands for genemin, part, dtmanep. of genawd. 
awalawiya x — See above lawd. 
migamana : — “ departure.” 

temen instr. of tema = stutikarma (Nam. 259 ; Kdvy. 
IX., 74.) 

ehandu : — “ in that way.” 
mihitax= smita “ laughter.” 
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sin a : — “ laughter” (Nam. 69) ; another form is sena 
(KSvy. XIU 27.) 
vihidae : — See above 18. 
mum a : = mukha. 
sankindena : — a verho sansidati. 

I ekha asanjantena bhikkhuna" and “ dmisavtdya lolatd" 
are Pali quotations. 
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SINHALESE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES CON- 
NECTED WITH PADDY CULTIVATION 
, IN THE LOW-COUNTRY. 


By H. C. P. Bell, Esq., C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 

{Read February 15, 1882.) 

On nearly all that pertains to the general process of 
native tillage in this Island, the curious enquirer need but 
consult the quaint description given by Robert Knox in his 
"Historical Relation of Ceilon,” or more recent writers, 
notably Pridham and Campbell, — who have, however, done 
little more than condense Knox’s account.* 

It is proposed here rather to follow out the particular 
branch of enquiry taken up by Mr. R. W. levers, C.C.S., in his 
.interesting paper contributed to the Society’s Journal for' 
1880, by dealing with the superstitious beliefs and practices 
which continue to this day— though, be it noted, with marked 
diminishing force — to centre round and form an integral 
part of * the agricultural operations of the Sinhalese culti- 
vator. 

A record of these semi-religious rites and ceremonies is 
important, not merely for purposes of comparison with those 
found cropping up under one form or another all over the 
world, but as tending to bring out, more than ought else, 
the actual, if confused and undefined, religious ideas and 
aspirations of the unenlightened goy 'iya. 

The faith of the Sinhalese is a strange mixture of demono- 
latry (including the worship of devils or Takaeyo and 
demi-gods or BmyS) tempered more or less by Buddhism, 
but withal showing unmistakeable traces of that older 
" nature worship,” which preceded both, and dates from the 


* Pridham, “ Ceylon and its Dependencies,” V ol. I., pp. 362-7, 1849; 
Campbell, “Excorsions, &c., in Ceylon,” Vol. II., pp. 34-48, 1843; 
, Knox “ Historical Eolation of Ceilon,” pp. 7 — 11, 1681. 
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childhood of the world. The power of sun, moon, and stars 
are invoked jointly with the dreaded spirits of evil — those 
“ unknown gods,” to whose baneful influence is attributed 
the many changes and chances incident to daily life — and 
^theless malignant Demtdvo, io appease whom resort is had 
alike to the priest of Buddha, the Kattad’iyd, and the Kapu- 
rdld. 

That the ignorant cultivators should themselves be unable 
to account for the performance of these ceremonies — the 
inheritance of ages — is not surprising j but, though they are 
slowly and surely dying out with the spread of knowledge, 
the majority of villagers in inland districts attribute the 
short crops of the past few years to their non-observance 
and the waning faith in their efficacy.* 

In no other occupation are superstitious practices more 
rigorously observed than in agriculture. This is only 
natural, when the vital importance to the goyiyd of ensuring 
against precarious seasons and failure of crops is held in 
view. 

Preliminary Operations. 

Prom the first commencement of agricultural operations 
until the harvest is fitly closed by the feast of thanks- 
giving to the gods, every stage is made dependent on the 
occurrence of a “ lucky hour,” or, to speak more accurately, 
the position of planets and asterisms at specified moments. 

At the outset the astrologer (neketrdld) is interviewed 
with the bulat-ata or usual fee of 40 betel leaves and a 
leaf of tobacco, and asked to name a suitable time to start 
work.f 


* “ And indeed it is sad to consider how this poor people are subjected 
to the devil ; and they themselves acknowledge it their misery, saying 
their country is so full of devils and evil spirits that unless in this manner 

they should adore them, they would be destroyed by them If a 

stranger should dislike their way, reprove, or mock at them for their 
ignorance and folly, they would acknowledge the same, and laugh at the 
superstitions of their own devotion ; but withal tell you that they are 
constrained to do what they do to keep themselves from the malice and 
mischief that the evil spirits would otherwise do them, with which, they 
say, their country swarms.” — Knox, Ceilon, pp. 77, 83. 
t Note 1. 
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At the appointed hour, on arriving at the ground, one of 
the cultivators, who has the credit of being fortunate, begins 
the work (puravadanam) by clearing the boundaries of 
jungle with a bill-hook and mamotie ( badawetiya gahanavd 
or dunarod); and at the second lucky hour he and his com- 
panions go to the field with the required number of buffaloes. 
These are yoked together and driven about the field for the 
purpose of trampling down and destroying weeds and grass, 
and puddling the soil. This is the first mudding (puran- 
medavuma) ; if the fields are dug up by men with udali, the 
proper term is puran-kotanavd : if kekulan fallow land 
has to be broken up, oxen are used to plough it (binnegan- 
kiya). 

The dams are then repaired and sloped with mud, open- 
ings for the water cut (vakkadaml kapanaod ), and again 
closed at points of exit (vatura bandinavd ), and the channels 
for irrigation (depd ela) cleared. 

If at the expiration of five or six weeks from the time of 
the. first ploughing the grass and weeds are not sufficiently 
decayed, the fields are mudded or ploughed a second time 
{de-medavuma ; de-hiya) though with less regard to a lucky 
hour. In some KdralSs a third ploughing (edduma) is 
found necessary. 

In the low country the fields are usually swampy, neces- 
sitating considerable labour to drain. The day before the 
seed paddy is sown, a yotumana* is erected on the boundary 
dam (vella) at the lowest part of the field, where the water 
chiefly accumulates and can be readily bailed out into the 
channel intended to carry off the surplus. The bailing goes 
on throughout the night, the men whiling away the time by 
songs.f 

* A yotumana is generally constructed as follows : — Six bamboos are 
planted on the dam, three on either side and about two yards apart, so 
as to meet about 8 or 9 feet above, and form three crutches. Across 
these is laid an arecanut stem, and the whole structure made fast by 
two extra bamboos supporting the ends. To the arecanut cross-pole 
are then suspended as many yotuas may be needed for bailing. These 
yofu are elongated canoe-shaped scoops, about 6 feet long by 3 in girth, 
hollowed out of logs, one end of which is to serve for a handle. 

f Note 2. 
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A few days prior to manuring, the fields are trampled by 
meu to crush the larger clods (keta paganavd) after the 
bone manure has been sprinkled about, it is trodden into 
the mud ( mada kakul gdnava), often by boys. The liadda 
(space within four dams) is then levelled and divided into 
small beds (pdttl) by a mamoty." 

Sowing. 

When a favourable hour has been ascertained, as before, 
the cultivator, taking a handful of seed paddy, strews it 
over a corner of the liadda he has raised with mud, and 
in the centre of which he plants a habarala plant or an 
arecanut flower with as many nuts on it as possible.* The 
rest of the field is then sown with germinated paddy mixed 
with bone dust.] For some days after the seed has been 
sown, and until the paddy plants have attained a height of 
3 to 4 inches, the field is bailed nearly dry of water every 
morning j subsequently a few inches of water are allowed 
to remain, the openings through the dam being stopped with 
mud. 

To prevent the young plants suffering from the ravages of 
insect pests, such as getapanuvo, kokkanndw, and godavillu, 
charmed sand or ashes are thrown over the field at different 
stages of the growth of the grain. 

This ceremony is performed by a Kattddirdld at dusk. 
Taking the sand to the field and removing his waistcloth 
(which he wraps round his head), he proceeds to scatter the 


* Note 3. 

t Seed paddy vs prepared in the following manner : — The paddy 
is put into an earthen or wooden vessel, full of water, and allowed to 
soak for 90 peyas (36 hours). It is then taken out, strained, and spread 
upon a mat covered with plantain and arecanut leaves. More leaves of 
the same plants and another mat are placed over the paddy and kept 
down by weights for 150 peyas (2J days). The seeds which adhere 
together are finally separated from each other by gently rubbing between 
the palms. 

Another way is to keep a bag of paddy in water for 90 peyas, after 
which it is taken out and covered with leaves of the burulla, habarala, 
and wereniya during the day, and put in water again at nights until the 
paddy germinates. — See, too, Knox, p. 10. 
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sand abont the boundaries of the field : then, without a word 
to any one, or allowing so much as a quid of betel to pass 
his lips, he retires for the night to a deserted house ; other- 
wise the charm will have no effect. 

It is considered advisable to protect the paddy plant by 
the performance of a separate heim, or charm, as it attains 
each of its nine nodes (geta ; puruka), or rises each inter- 
node (petta.)* * * § 

When there is every prospect of a very good crop, a 
Gard-yakun ceremony is resorted to in the hope of warding 
off the baneful influence of evil-eye (es-vaha) and evil-tongue 
(kata-vaha), as Mr. levers has noted in the K6galla Dis- 
trict, t 


Heaping. 

Similarly, when the crop is ready for the sickle, a lucky 
hour is named, and the cultivator, after bathing and putting 
Off a clean cloth and eating kirihat,% enters the field, and at 
the set time cuts three handfuls of ripe ears. These are kept 
apart for Kataragama Divlyo on a tree, or post, close to the 
field, and at the close of the harvest used in the Dev'tyanne 
ddnaya.^ Reaping is then commenced in earnest, men 
and v/omen working jointly and “beguiling their labour” 
with cheering songs. || The unthreshed paddy is stacked in 
ricks or cocks (goyan-kola, keti ) frequently encircled with 
young cocoanut leaves or jungle creepers, round, or within, 
the plot of ground reserved as the threshing-floor (kamata ; 
kalavita; pdvara.) 

Threshing. 

Two or three days elapse before the important business of 
threshing begins. 


* Note 4. j- Journal C. A. S., 1880, pp, 47-8. 

t Rice pudding made with cocoannt mUk and a little salt in a shallow 

dish (vattiya) and cut or pressed into convenient pieces for eating. 

§ When ye be come into the land which I give unto you, and shall 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first fruits of 
your harvest unto the priest, and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord 
to be accepted for you.”— Leviticus, xxiii., 10, 11. 

I Note 2. 
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lu the preparation of the kamata, scrupulous attention is 
paid to minute detaihs, which vary considerably in different 
districts.* 

In the Kayigam Korale, before the sheaves are removed 
from the ricks, five, seven, or nine large mats ( mdgal), 
about 4 feet 6 inches by 25 feet, are spread on the ground, 
and three concentric circles traced upon them with ashes 
( aluhan vadanacd.) Two straight lines bisect the circles at 
right angles, E. to W. and N. to S., and within each segment 
of the innermost circle are drawn representations of four 
agricultural implements, viz.,jod?m'a or scraper, deti-goyiya 
or pitch-fo-rk, kuUa or winnowing basket, and a Idha mea- 
sure. [Diagram No. l.j At the centre of the figure is 
placed the mutta. This consists of a large conch shell] (with 
seven points, whenever procurable), into which are stuffed a 
little gold (beads, &c.), silver, copper, brass, iron, ashes, 
cowdnng, a jak flower ( warakd-mala ), and, if obtainable, a 
gongohore — or clot of hair which certain bullocks are sup- 
posed to vomit — wrapped together in white rag. A, smaller 
conch serves as stopper to keep all in ; after which both 
8hell.s are further covered with tolabo leaves, hiressa, and 
three sheaves (uppidi) of paddy, and tied into a bundle with 
baravd-m,adu~vel creeper. 

At the lucky hour, a gogb/d, reputed fortunate, placing a 
sheaf of corn on his. head walks thrice solemnly round the 
mutta^ bowing towards it each time at the four corners of the 
mats. Then, looking in the direction fixed by the astrologer 
with reference to the nekata, he deposits it upon the mutta 
and thrice salutes it with joined palms. After this, the 
corn is brought in by the rest and spread out on the mats, 
round and over the mutta, the ears pointing upwards. Six, 
or sometimes seven, bullocks yoked with ropes in two lots, 
are now driven over the corn round the mutta, until all is 
roughly trampled out. 

A ceremony termed dndu-karanavd is next performed. 

The chief goy'iyd on the kamata taking deti-gogiya lays it 


* Note 5. 

t Conch shells may be commonly noticed on the necks of bullocks as 
talismans against the powers of evil. 
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across the back of his neck, with some straw hanging from 
its ends, and two other cultivators do the same with sticks. 
The leader then walks seven times round the corn whilst 
the bullocks are in motion, repeating this refrain (goyi- 
basa), the other two following him. At the completion 
of the seventh round, the three shout in chorus the last two 
words : — 

cc5 «?®so cr5i 
tcSfflgsrf ©ico-sao ciS 
®ss5iss3) 

«a ^60 tajS ©saiSSi 

csS 8^ qidi 

fidarf &6s! ©5330 siCoSh qdSd) 

cdiSttie'Cj't ®Qc9ca ®0 @q Q'^i 

<f3<£S^, ^3 <SeJc9 
dcti kumana deti 
Samanalin getid deti 
Kos deti kosumba deti 
Katupila yeta demata nikada kulhe deti 
Ban deti ridi deti 

Bran detten cran nkulaia kola saluhd puravati 
hgal megal tada meragal vialarandd-^malabodado 
paruwatadd rnulayiya mala denage mala wassd. 

Audu, Aodit 

Deti. what deti? 

Deti brought from Adam's Peak. 

Kos deti. kosamba deti. 

Katupila. geta. demata, nikada. 

Kohbe deti. 

ttold deti, silver deti : 

With these golden deti toss the corn and fill the golden 
centre. 

O dead calf of the dead cow, are you sturdy as this rock, or 
that rock, or Meru rock, or like dead gold, a malabada 
(tree), or mountain ? 

Peace ! Peace I* 

In the Siyane KoralS the procedure differs slightly. The 
sulan or trisula is introduced more frequently into the dia- 
gram drawn on the kamata., and a hole (arakcala) dtig at 


Note u. 
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the centre. Inside this hole are arranged seven dlvl-kaduru 
leaves, and upon them is placed either a small margosa-wood 
plank (kohomba-lella) 3 by 4 inches (on which two circles 
to represent sun and moon have been described), with a knot 
of korasa creeper (korasa-gete), a pointed conch shell 
(katu-kakgediya) , and a stone — or, more commonly, outline 
representations in ashes of these articles and of a scraper 
(poruva), flail f detl-gogiya), broom (bolatta), measure (ydla- 
goylya), andura, and Buddha’s foot (Budu-p-i-patula). 
[Diagram No. 2.] 

The cultivator at the fixed time looking towards the field 
from which the paddy was reaped, and reciting the Nam- 
giuia-guthdna, walks with some corn on his head seven times 
round the arakmla, and, once more looking at the field 
jdaces the corn into the hole. The whole of the corn is 
then put onto the kamata, and some six pairs of bullocks 
driven over it. Within a short time the corn on the borders 
of the threshing-floor is tossed onto the centre heap with the 
deti-goyiya, the bullocks made to trample it, and the straw 
(cata-kedu-medman) thrown outside the l.amata. 

Of the corn that remains unthreshed, two-thirds are 
separated and winnowed (kaldbunam) and agaiu thrown 
under the bullocks’ feet, and the resulting straw {maha- 
medumn) removed as before. 

The rest of the corn is once more tossed about, winnowed, 
and made into a heap, over which the bullocks are a third time 
driven, and the (goyiJiame-medavan) finally cast aside. 

The paddy is then collected ( ruhi-karanavu ) into the heap 
( Ei-varuva) ready to be measured. 

To return to the Kalutara District. At the conclusion of 
iheandu-kerimacex^vaowy — duringw'hich the bullock-drivers 
run the risk of getting a sound rap on the head with the 
detl-goylya should they forgetfully shout to their animals 
(andakerati yanavd.) — the threshed corn is piled in heaps 
at the four corners of the mats, and the men begin to win- 


now (haidbdnavd)t\iQS^&A.(beta)ivoxa the straw (medumn.) 
Every time the men stoop to remove the grain from the 
straw [ medman-karanard ) or to sweep the paddy towards 
the muffa (bnlat'i-imnnrd) rhev bow in adoration of the corn- 


heap in the centre. 


<5 Q n K 
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When about three-fourths of the corn is reduced to grain,, 
all the ears of corn, except those on the mutta, are taken off 
the heap, separated from the grains (scattered round), spread 
out, and threshed as before (vata-melanam.) After the grain 
has been threshed out of this, and the straw put aside, the 
bullocks are driven outside the kamata, and the heap of 
paddy (pdvara ) further freed from chaff with the hands 
(pumra-mdda-karanavd.) The ears of corn on the mutta 
are then removed, husked, and spread round it on the rest 
of the paddy, the bullocks being driven over it for the last 
time (palla-pellanand.) 

Meanwhile a cultivator prepares the amdkete* a whisp of 
straw six inches long and of the thickness of the wrist, in 
which are enclosed a few seeds of paddy, some ashes, a scrap 
of the bullock horns, a hair or two from their foreheads and 
tails, a little dung of the two bullocks moving immediately 
round the mutta, a bit of the rope yoking them, and chips of 
the driver’s rod, of the deti-gayiya and pdrurca. 

After all the grain has been freed from straw, the chief 
goyiyd steps into the centre of the paddy and stands on the 
mutta, whilst the others pile the paddy round him knee- 
deep, covering the heap with a mat, and hand up to him the 
amdkeie. He changes it from one hand to the other round 
his legs, repeating each of the following lines three times, 
and at the end jumps down backwards : — 

<f®3jai0iq ©cBJsr'sjiSg 

©ffisa® &S ciq 
£a®a30 ^5 esiq c«80 

Siao-5# 

ce50 ©£©(:# i9e>S)S3 S)iwai 
<fg®>s33^S0 :S®S)a3 
QdSs# ^s)S)^aQ 

Amdketada gontembili 
Tabd muduna nahara wet 
Makkama Siripada nsata 
Samanala Siripada usata 


* Unknown in the Siyani Korale. Grass sods turned up in plouo-h- 
ing arc termed amakank^fe. ° 
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Jhala rele fibena btt'at 
Pahala vele tibena betat 
Atii-kotu-vala tibena betat 
Eda puravan me kamaiata. 

O sweet grain-cock ! O te/nii/i-hued oxen ! 

Place creeper (yokes) on (their) heads. 

May the paddy in the upper fields— 

The paddy in the lower fields — 

The paddy in lofts and barns — 

Be drawn to fill this kamata, 

As high as Mecca’s sacred foot, 

As high as Samanala’s sacred foot ! 

Ashes are given him at once and with them he laj’s three 
lines, one above another, round the grain. Two other culti- 
vators next join him in placing five or six empty hags a-piece, 
mouths in front, on their heads, and walk thrice round the 
paddy, howing to it each time at the four corners of the 
mats. Two or three men then cautiously open just enough 
of the mat covering the paddy heap to allow of their hands 
being introduced, and briskly fill the bags which are handed 
to them from behind. Meanwhile the principal g&yiya 
remains kneeling on the opposite side with his fore-head 
resting on the grain, and repeats the Savagiim-guthaKa : — 

8®«3 «h< 53£3 ^dc3o e3S©3 e33)g©iS3 

g®©i®3 giq3«3 

<s;s3<2»3®<5 gdesS®® s33dS ssaSo 

©gtassa)-. §©>£>3 ocffl33iS 

Iti piso bhagava arahan sammu sambuddho 
vijjdcharana sampanno sugato loha vidu 
anuttaro purusadhamma sdrathi satthd deva 
Manussdnan Buddho bhagavdti. 

Lo ! that Blessed One is sanctified, is fully enlightened, endowed 
with knowledge and conduct, the Auspicious One, acquainted 
with the world, the unrivalled trainer of the human steer, the 
Instructor of gods and men, the Wise One, the Holy. 

Silence is strictly enjoined throughout the performance of 
the amdkete ceremony until the paddy has been put into 
hags, all requirements being indicated by motions of head 
and hand. 
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Indeed, little licence is permitted inside the limits of the 
kamata from the commencement of threshing operations . It 
is unseemly to stand on one leg or to place the hand under 
the chin, whilst the presence of certain persons and articles 
of food is absolutely tabooed. Any one who may have eaten 
of meat or fish which is held unclean — names ending in ran 
are impure— is not admitted : nor are (unless after bathing 
and putting on clean clothes) persons who have attended a 
funeral or come from an “ unclean house.” After threshing 
has once commenced, women are prohibited from entering 
the threshing floor altogether. 

The tabu extends even to the words employed at the 
threshing-floor. All terms conveying a negative or unlucky 
sense are discarded, and, a fortiori, the names of Yakseyo 
never breathed. 

Mr. levers has already drawn attention to the strange 
conventionalism adopted by Sinhalese cultivators of substi- 
tuting an odd shibboleth for the ordinary colloquial talk of 
everyday life. 

This goylbasa or threshing-floor speech, as might be 
expected, varies in different localities. A comparative list 
is appended of some of the words in use in the Kegalla 
District, the Kayigam and Siyane Kdrales of the Western 
Province, and a portion of the Galle District, which, 
however incomplete, may serve as a nucleus for further 
investigation into this branch of the subject.* 

If threshing is done by men (mmlssumien puyanavu) 
a katura is erected. This construction consists of four poles, 
placed so as to form two crutches, across which another 
pole (pdvara-liya ) is laid horizontally, chest high. Mats 
are spread underneath, and the corn from the heap gradually 
trodden out by men, who hold on to the cross pole from 
either side to make greater play with their feet. 

When all the grain has been threshed, the mats are taken 
up and the bags covered with straw to protect them from 
rain. The paddy is winnowed (hulan-karana7cd or gaha- 
nawd) finally a day or two days afterwards and dried for 
two or three days more as required. 


' Note 7. 
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Measdrinq and Storing. 

Then follows the measuring of the paddy, which in some 
districts at least is carried out with equal superstitious 
scrupulousness of detail. A mat is first laid on the ground, 
and a large picked-bag of paddy (paturu malla) placed on 
it and covered with one end of the mat. The person abovrt to 
measure the grain bows thrice to the bag, and thrice moves 
the liiha measure, bottom upwards, round bis legs ; then, 
pressing it between his body and the bag, he rapidly places 
the fingers of one hand over those of the other upon the 
bottom of the measure three times, and turns it again round 
the legs thrice every third time the hands are shifted.* 
After this he sits down on the mat, tilts the bag over towards 
him, and after saluting it thrice proceeds to measure. 

The cultivators of some part of the Galle District, before 
proceeding to measure the paddy, consider it essential to 
draw on the heap with both the palms a rough representa- 
tion of the trisula, or trident, the signification of which 
they do not ]irofess to understand. t 

The paddy is taken home at another lucky hour. There 
the seed paddy is first dried in the sun, and put up in bags 
of 12 or 15 kuninl each. The rest of the paddy is similarly 
treated, except the portion — a laka or two — set apart for the 
gods ( ahjida ; Deviva7i7ie vijt at the threshing-floor, which 
is so dealt w'ith last. At a further lucky hour the bags of 
seed paddy are first secured in the loft, and afterwards the 

* To the world-wide prevalence of this “ my.storions practice of touch- 
ing objects to baffle the evil chance,” the Sinhalese and the 'i’amil 

or Moor coolv are no 10.^5 witnesses, when ignorantly striking the Idha, 
or the bushel box, with open band before measuring grain, than was 
Knyalty some centuries back by a.sseiiting to touch fur “ the Iving’s 
evil.” 

f The trisula, Shiva's emblem (e.speeially common in Coorg at places 
connected with superstition), denotes that the three great attributes of 
Creator, Destroyer, and Uegeuerator are combined in him. 

J “ There is yet another due ochyaul, which belongs to their gods, and 
is an offering sometimes carried away by the priests, and sometimes 
they bestow it upon the beggars, and sometimes they will take it and 
hang it up in their houses, and at convenient time sacrifice it them- 
selves. It is one of their measures, which is about half a peck.” — Knox, 
p. 101-2. 
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remaioder, leaving sufficient for the New Rice Feast (ahd- 
bat-hema.) The Dmyanne vi is stored in a separate part of 
the loft. Mantras are occasionally resorted to for the pre- 
servation of the paddy from rats. 

Alut-Bat-Kema. 

Where, as is too frequently the case, the cultivators are 
poor and in want of food, the Demyanne-danaya, or offering 
of the first-fruits of the harvest to the gods* is deferred 
until after the New Rice Feast, though such action is 
generally admitted to be irregular and only justified by 
necessity. 

The Sanghordum or almsgiving to Buddhist priests, also 
precedes or follows the New Rice Feast according to the 
religious fervour of the goyiyd donor. t 

Timely intimation of the day appointed for “eating the 
new rice” (alat-hat-kima) is given to friends and relations. 
On the day itself sufficient paddy having been previously 
dried and husked, first by pounding on an ox or elk hide 
Cci hotanawd) and finally in the usual wooden mortar {hdl 
pakinavd ), the resulting rice is cooked, as well as vegetables 
and fish, none of which may be tasted during preparation. 
The lucky moment for commencing to eat is marked by the 
chief man of the house tasting the food; after which he serves 
those assembled and seated, with rice and curries upon 
plantain leaves. 

Devitakxe-Daxata. 

To name a suitable day for the Deviyanne-ddne, the feast 
in honor of the gods, a Kapurala or Pattinihami is called in. 
Upon the set day the house is well cleansed and the Devi- 
yanne-vi taken out, divided into three portions, one of which is 

* Corresponding with the ‘Sing Bouga’ of certain Hill Tribes of 
India. “ It is solemnised in August when the gord rice ripens, and till 
the sacrifice is complete the new rice must not be eaten. The offering 
in addition to rice is a white cock. This is a thanks-offering to the 
Creator and Preserver. It is called ‘Jumnama,’ and considered of 
great importance.” 

The close similarity between the Sinhalese goyiijd's offerings and the 
sacrifices enjoined upon the Israelites at harvest time by the Levitical 
law will not fail to be remarked in the ensuing description of the Devi- 
yanne done. 

f Note 8. 
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reserved for a succeeding ceremony, Rdlahdml-pidima or 
Kiidd-ydkm-pldtma. The other two portions, after being 
again dried in the sun on clean mats, are husked by about 
a dozen women, who have purified themselves by bathing 
and putting on clean cloths (pirurmta.) The rice is then 
put into bags and kept in the ddne-pela or cadjan covered 
alms-shed, which is erected opposite the space where the 
Kapurala is to perform. Inside the pela are also placed 
the different vegetables brought by those attending the 
ddne, and a hearth roughly built for cooking. The Kapurala 
requires to be got ready for him 50 sticks, 6 young cocoauut 
branches, 4 arekanut flowers, 6 young cocoannts (gohalu) a 
bundle oimlld fibre, 2 clean cloths for each man, 50 torche.s, 
a clay oven (gini-kabala), and 5 chatties— a kotale, a small 
AattiycL, and three halagedl A boy is sent ahead to erect a 
small shed (kuduma; koratuwa ; mal-pela; pahan-pela), 
adorned with young cocoanut leaves, flowers, and encircling 
lamps.* 

On arriving in the evening with three or four assistants, 
the Kapurala first places his box of bangles (deyiran-karan- 
duwa) on two chairs cleansed with saffron waterf and covered 
with a white cloth. 

Then the pe-bat meal, consisting of untasted rice and 
veo'etable curries, is served, and the Kapurala with the 
other persons assembled there sit on mats and proceed to 
eat from plantain leaves, after the Kapurala has invoked 
the o’ods’ blessing (ydga-karanarcd ) and first tasted the food. 
Dinner concluded, four or five women, dressed in clean 
cloths, repair to the ddne-pela and begin cooking, while the 
Kapurala, tying a cloth round his head, enters the mal- 
pela and makes obeisance to the red cloth arras embroi- 
dered with representations of deities, and taking a tom-tom 


* “ When they worship those whom tliey call devils, many of whom 
they hold to be spii-its of some that died heretofore, they make no 
images for them, as they did for the planets ; but only build a new 
house in their yard, like a barn, very slight, covered only with leaves, 
and adorn it with branches and flowers.” (Knox, p. 77.) He adds 
that “victuals” are placed on “ stools at one end of the house, which 
is hanged with cloth for that purpose.” 

t See U. A. S. Journ. 186.5-6, p. 58, note (*)• 


H 
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( udtkk'iya) aud dancing in front of the seated house-inmates 
< nf.urayo) recites songs (yddlni ) in honor of Pat’tini and 
Kataragama Deviyo.* 

Having continued this performance for some time, the 
Kapurala calls for a pehidun-tada. or pingo of three neli rice, 
six cocoanuts, abuncli of plantains, a pumpkin, and a packet 
of chillies ( miris-mula) , and smoking it with dummala 
(resin) incense,! places it in front of the figured curtain 
inside the mcil-pela. -Again chanting awhile, he has brought 
to him some untasted oil in an arecanut leaf cone (goiUTvah) 
covered with a clean cloth, which, after perfuming, he pours 
into one of the lamps (scooped out of half papaw fruits by 
the Madupiirayd, an assistant, and hung round the pela), 
lights the wick and bids the uturayo light the rest. When 
this is done, and he has recited more yddinl, the Kapurala 
desires them to bring their pandaru or money offerings, 
which are sprinkled with saffron water, saluted and 
deposited with the tada. Next, the Kapurala, still singing, 
covers himself entirely, except the face, with a red cloth and 
opens the box containing the deyiran; then washing his 
hands, and perfuming the bangles, puts them on his wrists 
and begins to janggle them (halan-pdwddenawu), finally 
appealing to the dturayd to offer them payduru. 

Contiiuiing bis chant, the Kapurala drives a stake into the 
ground together with a piece of a plantain stalk to which he 
affixes twelve torches at the bottom, and puts some cocoanut 
refuse round the foot. Then taking three betel leaveshe holds 
them over the lighted torches, rubs them on the heads of 
the dturayd, and tosses them once or thrice into the air. 
Tf the majority of the leaves fixll face upwards, it is looked 
upon as a good omen ; if otherwise, the gods are not satisfied 
( Deci-ddsa ).% Subsequently two additional a\s.-Jairurii bags 
of paddy with two cocoanuts in each are placed near the 
chair on which the Jialan box stands. The Kapurala recom- 
mencing his incantations, separately ties to three pieces of 
cocoanut stalk, a cocoanut flower aud a pair of young cocoa- 
nuts, and directs the dturayd to touch them ; after which he 


* Note !). ! See C. A. S. Journ. 1863—6 p. 62, note. 


J Ct, All-. Fowlei-’s aeeouut of tlic Faiilkkaus’ similar cevemonv, mte 
p. 15. 
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carries them three times round the detjiran box, and ends by 
planting them in the earth in a line, exclaiming “ Boho ho 
venda,pura,pu7'a. !" ‘ May it be (a harvest) of great plenty ! 
full, full I’* At the same moment the Mcidupiirai/a breaks 
a cocoanut with a bill-hook (gana-devtyan-gakanacd ). 
Once more the dtiirayo are invited to contribute pmduru 
for the deyh'an. 

The night is generally well advanced before the above 
rites are carried through. When dawn is approaching, the 
Kapurala turns his attention to the la.st ceremony preceding 
the actual feasting, known as Idri-lttrachna, or “ causing 
milk to overflow.” Entering the he ties apiece 

of white cloth over his mouth, and places three new clay pots 
on three ‘gipsy-kettle’ supports in a row. Into the pots he puts 
some rice with water, and kindles a fire under each, fanning 
the flames, but taking care nottoblowthe fire with his mouth. 
As soon as the water boils he {)ours in untasted cocoanut 
milk and allows the whole to boil over. Much weight is 
attached to the direction towards which the scum runs over, 
as on it is believed to hang the cultivators’ fortune for the 
ensuing year. If it fall Eastwards or Southwards all will bo 
well (sttbka) ; if to the Westor North it portends theform of 
ill-luck, called respectively Devi-dom and Yak-dona. The 
boiled milk is then poured into auother chatty, and the 
dturayo sprinkled with it by the Kapurala, whilst chanting 
something more.t 

Meanwhile, during the night women have been cooking 
the dune — a meal differing in some respects from that con- 


* Just as many an old orchardist in the cider districts ot Devon and 
Cormvall will drink to his a]»plc trees on the eve of Kpiphaip some siicli 
toast as this. (Notes and Queries, Vol 6, 2iid Series) ; — 

“ Hcre’.s to thee, old apple tree ! 

Whence thou mav’st bud, and whence thou may'st blow, 

And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 

Hats full, — capo full! 

Bushels full, — saeks full ! 

And my pockets full! 

Huzza !” 

Ilti, ha, piini, hondaiji. J)erw<iiiiic inhilnyi: i^. a common .'lyhaV' C 
ejaculatory pr.ncr prcccdiuc any imdcrtakiiig. 
t Note h. 
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sumedat the subsequent feast which closes Rdlahami-pidtma, 
• and consisting merely of nntasted rice and vegetable curries, 
kiri-talapa* and the inevitable betel. Anything fried 
having special attraction for the Yaksayo, flesh and cakes are 
invariably excluded from the gods’ dune. 

When all is in readiness for the feasting itself, the Kapu- 
rala, or an assistant, places not far off a gotuva (which he 
has filled with a little of each kind of food provided) upon 
a three-cross-stick stand, and a chair covered with a clean 
white cloth {ethilla) on which is pnt a plantain leaf with 
a similar offering, panduruy a quid of betel, and may be a 
cheroot. 

Sometimes for the single gotuva and chair taitma, are sub- 
stituted two gotu placed one above the other on the same 
frame, some space apart — the upper for the celestial beings, 
the lower for Mahikantdtd the female Atlas of A'ryan 
mythology. 

The gods are now considered to have received all their 
just dues, and nothing remains but to partake of the 
meal. 

First, all the women who have prepared the ddne are 
sprinkled with saffron water, and atonement made to the 
gods by the Kapuwa for any fault they may have unwittingly 
committed. The Kapurala and the rest of the persons then 
sit down and proceed to eat, after the former has blessed the 
food with an incantation and tasted it. The meal over, the 
Kapurala and his assistant carry away the food and pan- 
duru collected since the evening.f 

EalahAmi-pidima. 

Some days — at least three — elapse before the Rdlahdmi- 
pidima or ceremony and feast to propitiate Kosgama Deviyd, 

* A kind of custard pudding made of rice flour, coeoanut milk, aud 
honey, boiled to some consistency, and eaten "with rice as sweetmeat. 

f “ And all that time of the sacrifice there is drumming, piping, sing- 
ing, and dancing ; which being ended, they take the victuals away, and 
give it to those which drum and pipe, with other beggars and vagabonds, 
for only such do eat of their sacrifices ; not that they do account such 
things hallowed, and so dare not presume to eat them ; but contrariwise 
they are now looked upon as polluted meat, and, if they should attempt 

to eat thereof, it would be a reproach to them and their generations.” 

Knox, p. 77. 
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the bane of crops and cattle, whose good will it is essential 
to win over by a special sacrifice.* 

On the day selected, four or more women, after bathing 
and dressing in clean cloths, husk the paddy previously set 
apart for this dane^ as before. When well beaten out they 
place it in a room, which has been thoroughly cleansed, and 
inform the Kapuwa summoned to ofiiciate, who, filling a 
chatty (nemhihya) with the rice and muttering some incan- 
tations, hands it over to the women. In the same room is 
collected the rest of the food intended to be consumed at the 
feast— e.g., oranges, sugar-cane, toddy, arrack, opium, fish 
and meat, salt, milk, honey, vegetables, biscuits, cocoanuts, 
and three kinds of plantains ( as ratnamdlu, puvdlu, and 
kannannorii). 

Sonie of the women-cooks pound the rice to flour, extract 
oil, and fry cakes, seven of which they put into each of three 
bags. Others are employed in cooking the dune, for which 
are required, in addition to the cakes, three chatties of boiled 
rice (each containing three neli)^ tind seven curries made 
with seven different kinds of vegetables. Everything should 
not only be uutasted, but prepared without so much as 
blowing the fire with the mouth. 

Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the Kapurala constructs 
a shelf (yahana) waist-high, and over it a cloth canopy 
adorned with flowers. The cooking over, and all being ready, 
the Kapurala, tying a piece of white cloth across his mouth, 
enters the room. Upon the clean white cloth spread over 
the yahana he arranges five plantain leaves, and on the 
floor he lays a mat with a white cloth, and jmts two other 
plantain leaves there ; lastly, he uses a chair as a mal-hulat- 
tattuwa. The dishes as cooked are placed in a line, the first 
chatty nearest to the shelf, and so on. The Kapurala puts 
some boiled rice into a netnbiliya, and from it deposits a 
little on each plantain leaf three times. With a coeoanut- 


* Note 10. 

-j- This is the number usual in the Galle District. In the Rayigam 
and Siyan4 Korales, seven chatties of rice arc provided, and seven plan- 
tains ; and in the latter Kdralc the pounding of the paddy is done by two 
men, called Kotfuruicd, who have to purify themselves before com- 
mencing. 
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shell spoon he then mixes in the nertib'diya a little of 
each of the seven curries taken thrice, thus forming a hat- 
mdluwa, which he adds to the seven rice heaps, perfuming 
them and muttering mantras ( kepa-karanavd) . Next he 
takes the three cake hags, and after incensing them puts all 
the cakes (one from each in turn) on to the several heaps. 
So with the three plantain bunches, from each of which 
seven fruits are taken : a little lur'ijja (boiled cocoanut-milk 
remaining after the oil is skimmed otf) is further added. 
The “ dessert”' — the oranges, biscuits, &c. — is also incensed 
and placed on the shelf in a vattiya dish, so that any demi- 
god or demon may help himself at pleasure- 

This done, the Kapurala makes a cone-pouch (Kdberi- 
gotuva ) out of a plantain leaf, and putting rice and other 
articles of food into it, formally deposits it for Kuberi- Yaksayd 
on a support made of three-cross-sticks The 

last cooked chatty of rice he covers with a plantain leaf, after 
putting inside three cakes and three plantains : this chatty is 
called yahan-heUya, When everything is thus arranged, the 
Kapurala supplicates the gods and demons to receive theoffer- 
ing, perfuming all afresh and reciting over them a kannalavu- 
ydtlkdia* followed occasionally by some powerful mantra. 

After this propitiation ( kepa-gannavu ; distl-lanam) the 
Kapuwa comes out of the room and locks the door. 
About ^peya afterwards he knocks at it, as though seeking 
permission from the Yakd to enter, and opens it. Accom- 
panying his dancing with further invocations, he closes 
the door again, bringing out the Kdberi-gotum, which he 
leaves at the back of the house. Then taking panduru 
and a quid of betel from the dturayd, he re-enters the 
room, as before, and laying them on the yaliana recites some 
stanzas ; and whilst so engaged takes one of the empty 
cake bags and a plantain leaf, and on them puts a little 
of every kind of food as well as a lighted torch. This offer- 
ing he carries to the stepping stone in front of the house, 
(after locking the door for the third time) and there presents 
it with a suitable mantra io Mdlanlmda A 'mdnd—ilia demon 
known elsewhere as KaAavara- Yaksayd. He then returns 


• Space will not permit of the insertion of the several incantations, 
&c embraced in the ritual of Rdhhdmi-jiidinia. 
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to the room, and at hi.s bidding the house inmates offer 
more panduru, and are sprinkled with the holy saffron 
water, as well as the women who have prepared the ddne. 

Finally, the Kapurala taking some dummala (resin), 
charms it with a kepa-harina-mantra and perfumes the 
whole of the food about to be partaken. Those asseftihled 
then seat themselves on mats in a row, and do justice to the 
viands, only waitingfor the Kapurala to first taste something. 
The mal-bulat-tattuva and the seven plantain leaf offerings 
are placed at a little distance from the house — left for dogs 
and crows, into whom it is considered has entered the disU, 
or perception of the Yaksayo. 

As though the superstitious rites of the Demyamie-ddnaya 
and Ralahdmi-pidima were not sufficient “spots on their 
feasts of charity,” the Sinhalese goytyuioo frequently resort 
to further devil ceremonies such as Devol-niadti, Gam-viadti, 
which need not be described at length here, not being inti- 
mately connected with the subject in hand.* 


NOTES. 

( 1 .) 

Astrologv in Agricci.tcre. 

Those who may care to become thoroughly verseJ in the set 
times ami seasons,” wliich ought to lie observed in native 
agricultural operations, will find lull particulars in the Muhurtta- 
chintdmani, a metrical treatise on the subject, by the famous 
astrologer E'pa Appuhami. published at Colombo in 1876. 

The following extracts from a similar ola MS. in the writer’s 
possession give some idea of the extent to which “ the stars in 
their courses” influence the .action of the Sinhalese cultivator. 


* 111 otlierdistricts (Sijane Kdralc, to wit) instead of the ‘ gipsy-kettle’ 
support, a post ( eruri-kanuvi ) is planted outside the coiupnnnd with 
a light upon it, and the plantaiii-leaf-coiic there ofl’ered to Kadti- 
vura Yaksuyd. The ijaliunu, too, is constructed in the compound, and 
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Definitions. 

I. — ^The following are the twenty-seven asterisms ( neket).* 


1. — Asvida. 

2. — Berana. 

3. — Keti. 

4. — l^ehena. 

5 Muwasirisa. 

6. — Ada. 

7. — Puniwasa. 

8. — Pusha. 

9. — Aslisa, 


10. — Manekata. 

11. — Puwapal. 

12. — Uttarapal. 

13. — Hata. 

14. — Sita. 

15. — Sa’. 

16. — Visa. 

17. — Aiiura. 

18. — Deta 


19. — Mula. 

20. — Puwasala. 

21 . — Uttarasala. 

22. — SuTana. 

23. — Denata. 

24. — Slyawasa. 

25. — Puwaputiipa. 

26. — Uttaraputupa. 

27. — Revatiya. 


II. — The fifteen lunar days (tithi) during which the moon 
waxes are named : — 


1. — P^laviya. 

2. — Diyawaka. 

3. — Tiyawaka. 

4. — Jalawaka. 

5. — Vis6niya. 


6. — Satawaka. 

7. — Satawaka. 

8. — Atawaka. 

9. — Nawawafca. 

10. — Dasawaka. 


1 1 . — Ekoloswaka. 

12. — Doloswaka. 

13. — Teleswaka. 

14. — Tudiiswaka. 

15. — Pasaloswaka. 


The same order should be followed for the fifteen tithi she 
wanes — the loth day being termed Amawaka.f 


not inside the house. The house inmates are directed by the Kapurdla 
to stand by the ?Bari-kanuwa and yahana in bowing attitude with joined 
palms, whilst he chants yddini regarding Kadavara Yaksayds birth and 
power, invoking his aid to ward off sickness from them, and to prosper 
their tillage and trades. The Kapnrala then tastes each of the seven 
heaps, and the whole are afterwards eaten by all assembled. If the 
ceremony ends with the eating of this rice, it is called Kudd-yakun- 
piduma, but hellun maduva if the dancing and tom-tom beating is con- 
tinued till morning. 

Many other are jointly propitiated, such as 

Morapme-yahun, Katugampola-yahan, Kalu-humdra yakun, Viramunda- 
ydhun. 

•Strictly speaking there are 28 neliet or asterisms; the we/lata ‘Abiyut’ 
(a fractional or occasional “mansion” only, consequent on the moon’s 
periodical revolution occupying 27-8 days) lies between ‘Uttarasala’ and 
‘ Snvana.’ The Maldivians retain the full number of “ Innar mansions,” 
but place ‘Avihi’ (Abiyut) last, save ‘Ee'va’ (Revatiya), thus Assida, Burunn, 
Keti, Rdnn, Miyaheliha, Ada, Funds, Fus, Ahuliha, JIa, Fura, Utura, Ata 
Hita, He, Viha, Nora, Dorha, Mula, Furahala, Uturuhala, Huvan, Dinarha 
Hiyaviha, Fnr.abadurnva, Fasbadurnva, Avihi, Ee'va. “The tithi and 
nehata of any day or time are those in which the moon is in her course 
through the zodiac in that day or time.” 

■[■ The lunar month is divided into p^ira or purva pakslu (from the day 
after the new moon to full moon day), and aa:a or apaj’a pakslci (from day 
after full moon to new moon day). 
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III. — The seven days are ; — 

1. — Ravi 

... Sun. 

2. — Chandra 

... Moon. 

3.— Kuja 

... Mars. 

4. — Budha 

... Mercury. 

5. — Guru 

... Jupiter. 

6.— Sukra or Kivi 

... Venus. 

7. — Seni 

... Saturn. 

IV. — The twelve signs of the Zodiac (rdst) are : — * 

1. — Mesha. 

7.— Tula. 

2. — W rishabha. 

8. — Wrischika. 

3 Mithuna. 

9. — Dhanu. 

4. — Karkataka. 

10. — Makara. 

5. — Sigha. 

11. — Kumbha. 

6. — Kanya. 

12. — Mina. 
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Commencing Operations. 

V. — The neket Pusha, Sa, TJttarapal, Uttarasala, TJttaraputupa. 
Sita, Anura, and Beraija, and the tithi Pelaviya, Diyawaka, Tiya- 
waka, Viseniya, Satawaka, Dasawaka, Ekoloswaka, and Pasalos- 
waka, and the days Kuja, Guru, and Budba, in the rdsi assigned 
to the planets. Guru, §ukra, Budha,t are auspicious for entering 
upon a field to commence cultivation. 

Ploughing. 

VI, — For ploughing adopt the following neket ; — Puwapal, 
Puwasala, Puwaputupa, Hata, Sita, Manekata, Deta, Mula, 
Eewatiya, Anura, Punavasa, Suvana, Pusha, Uttarapal, Uttara- 
sala, Uttaraputupa, Sa, Visa, Muwasirisa, Denata"; oja tithi 
having no riktd ;% the days Kavi, Budha, Guru, Sukra ; the 


* “The Sun, Moon, and Planets move through these rdsi in their courses. 
Avurudda (‘year’) is the time daring which the Sun travels through all 12 
rdsi in his course, beginning from the first point of Me'sha rdsi and the solar 
month the time during which the Snn continues in any one rdsi. 

t Of the twelve rdsi, that called Sipha (Leo) is allotted to the Sun, and 
Karkataka ( Cancer ) to the Moon ; the re.st are given to the other five planeta 
in the order of their position with regard to the Snn. Mithuna and Kany^, 
the rdsi bordering “ the mansions” of the Sun and Moon, on either side, 
belong to Mercury ; the two beyond these, viz., Wpshabha and Tulti, are 
assigned to Venus: the next two, Me'sha and Wrischika, to Mars; Mina and 
Dbanu to Jupiter: and the last two, Makara and Kumbha, to Saturn. 

X “ Oja tithi” are the eleven tithi from Dasawaka of pura paksa to Viseniya 
of ava palisa. Of these, Tuduswaka and Jalawaka are “ riktd,” and rejected 
as bad for all work. 


I 
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lagnas* Wrishabha, Karkataka, Makara, Mina, Mithuna, which 
are best ; Tula, Dhanu and Kanya, fairly good. At these neket, 
and observing the lagnas, wak, &e., make one, three, or five 
furrows, with the plough gazing Eastwards, without stooping or 
looking down. 

Introducing Water. 

VII. — The following neket are good for admitting water into a 
field: — Mula, Puwasala, Uttarasala, Suwana, Eewatiya, Denata, 
Manekata, Muwasirisa, Puwapal, Deta, Sa, and Berana. 

Sowing and Transplanting. 

, VIII. — Sow seed paddy at the neket Ma, Hata, Mula, Tuna- 
turu,f Pusha, Siyawasa, Auura, Sa, Muwasirisa, Rewatiya, and 
Suvana; onthetitAi Viseuiya, Satawaka, Ekoloswaka, Telesw’aka, 
and Pasaloswaka ; and on the days Sandu, Budha, Guru, Sukra, 
also observing the lagna which these planets belong to. 

For sowing paddy according to the kekulan system, adopt tlie 
neket Tunaturu,! PuiiAwasa, Pusha, Anura; Hata, Ma, Rehena, 
which are to be taken for transplanting also. 

On Sunday mornings in the month of Mithuna and Sigha sow 
el paddy. 

Reaping. 

IX. — Reap corn on good days (i.e. days having no ava-y6ga\) 
at the neket Keti, Rehena, Ada, Pusha, Sa, Denata, Siydwasa, 
Puwaputupa, Tuuaturu, Auura, Ma. 

Threshing and Measuring. 

X. — Thfesh corn at Anura, Rewatiya, Mula, Pusha, Sa, neket; 
and at the lagnas, Mithuua, Dhanu, Kumbha, and Mina, and when 
the planets Guru and Sikuru are in tbe said lagnas. 

All work connected with paddy cultivation should be performed 
when the tide rises from the first for eight peyas, and from' 


* The day of 60 p^yas or 2-1 hours (h&rd ^ is in astrological calculations 
farther divided into 12 lagnas, _each lagna comprising roughly 2 kdrds. 
The lagnas are syuonymous with the 12 rdsi, and rotate in the same order, 
the first lagna of each .day always being that of the particular rdsl, or month, 
through which the Sun is passing. See, too, C. A. S. Joom. 18.^6-8, 
pp. 181-194. “ The Principles of Siphalese Chronology,” by Rev. C. Alwis, 
f Titrustwra, i.e. tittarapala, Uttarasala, Uttarapntupa. 

J Ava-y6ga, ie. the unlucky conjunction of certain nekft with special days 
Thus on Sunday, Ada and Deta, on Tuesday, Deta and Suvana, on Thursday. 
Ada, on Friiay, Visd, and on Saturday, Punawasa and Suvana, a.re avaydga, 
There are 10 bad (dasa^inaha disa ), and 4 good, yigas. 
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the thirteenth ptya for eight peyas of the neket Keti, Rehena, 
Muwasirisa, Uttaraputupa and Rewatiya. 

The tide rises {diya-wadi) from the first peya for eight peyas of 
Pelaviya and Diyawaka, again at the 47th peya, at the 2nd, 
25th,* and oOth peya of Tiyawaka, the 20th peya of Satawaka, 
the 22nd peyd of Hatawaka, 23rd peya of Atawaka, the 20th 
and 55th of Dasawaka, the 20th of Ekojoswaka, the 20th of 
Doloswaka, 8th and 25th of Tele.swaka, the 8th peya of Pasalos- 
waka. At all these times from the commencement of the peya 
the tide flows for 8 p^as. 

At the fourth pdda of the four lagnas Mesha, Wrishabha, 
Alithuna and Karkataka, water will rise. For threshing corn and 
measuring paddy, if the moment when nekata, tithi, and logna for ‘ 
the rising of the tide are contemporaneous can be taken, it is best : 
if two agree it is good : one alone is fairly good. 

Storing and Consuming Paddy. 

XI. — For storing paddy the neket Hata, Ada, Ma, and Rehena 
and the lagnas Wrishabha, Sipha, Wriscbika, and Kumbha 
should he taken, and (if possible) when seen with the planet 
Saturn. 

On Sunday at sunrise at Rehena nekata consume paddy. 

Eating the New Bice. 

XII. — For alut-bnt-kema observe a good tithi, avoiding Mina 
M6sha, and Wrischika, at the neket Sita, Asvida, Hata, Puna- 
wasa, Pusha, Suwana, Anura, Tunaturu, Muwasirisa, Denata, 
Rehena, Rewatiya, Siyawasa, Sa, Mula, Ma, and Visa. 


In spite of the well-meant efforts now being made to convert 
the goyiyd from the error of his ways by opening a School of 
Agricnlture, and the introduction of modern appliances, it is to 
be feared that years must elapse before his mind is disabused of 
the conservative notions he shares with the American Farmer 
Ben” (Notes and Queries) : — 

“I tell ye it’s nonsense,” .said Farmer Ben, 

This farmin' by books and rules. 

And sendin’ the boys to learn that stulT 
At the agi’icultural schools. 

Rotation o’ crops and analysis ! 

Talk that to a young baboon ! 

But ye needn’t be'tellin’ yer science to me. 

For I believe in the moon. 
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If ye plant yer corn on the growin’ 'moon, 

And put up the lines for crows, 

You’ll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too, 
If it’s decent land where’t grows. 

But potatoes, now, are a different thing. 

They want to grow down, that is plain ; 

And don’t ye see yon must plant for that 
When the moon is on the wane. 

So in plantin’ and hoein’ and hayin’ time. 

It is well to have an eye 

On the hang of the moon— ye know ye can tell 
A wet moon from a dry. 

And as to hayin’, you wise ones, now 
Are cuttin’ yer grass too soon ; 

If you want it to .spend, just wait till it’s ripey 
And mow on the full o’ the moon. 

* • • • • 

With farmers’ meetin’s and granges new 
Folks can talk till all is blue ; 

But don’t ye be swollerin’ all ye hear. 

For there ain’t more ’n half on ’t true. 

They are tryin’ to make me change my plans, 

■ But I tell ’em I’m no such coon ; 

I shall keep right on in the safe old way, 

And work my farm by the moon ! 


( 2 .) 

Cultivators’ Songs.* 

I. — Whilst bailing Water. 

®S (S(aan(5 ©iOJ® asjQj ®®^ 

2 . ®as3@g<5 as»®SS’ ogasn ^ 

«)rSo3 d0 <f3 
©0si®<^d ©esfcS-iSS? aog®04Ef «3x 
gtsf <fid ®(B3cd ®® eiss&Qeisa St 

3. p)®© ©ajdiS saWaj &Bta 
®as®®d SiQSi« 

& e® anodes g§®©«3 
®© SiSaOiSD <Sa5 raSaisIao 


[Vol. VIII. 


• The specimens given are throughout ungrammatical and disconnected, 
but just as taken down from the month of an ordinary illiterate goyiya. The 
meaning is in places very obscure. 


asiasi III! III! 
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4. 

Sd SSQ «9ed 

©esJ 


<fi«d«Oir9 tyatod (Baj 

©erJ 


eissid gO ®® 

©Kf 


eSedoc eS8 cBSatsI eSam® 

©erf 

5.* 

sJaDas q)diadi<s5S? qsaesd 

©erf 


(§eS> atfiaJ SedaJsjdfflsxf 

®sf 


01®© tgSco ®4S®qS @a ©qjst 

©erf 


£3®© Sa©®qa3 3dq ©aaiaesf 

©erf 

6.* 

CajaJ ©qtaiS ©0300 ©©)0£sl 

®sj 


eaajerf Sa© e3i®®qa3 ®03©SesJ 

©af 

* 

eager! §@©8 ©SlSsJ 

©erf 


©q^^aJ Sdssf ge9e0 0jq®qaJ 

©erf 

7.* 

0afs5® S® ®S asiffif S0®«r! 

©erf 


0afffl)® saiemas? S)ai ^dSad 

©erf 


eSawj® as3<gg(^ Sq es8&sS 

©erf 


0afa5® ShS 

©esf 


1. Like the moon shining in full splendour, 

My beauteous endearing lord. 

Since the day of departure thou returnest not as yet : 
Till I may reach thee where wilt thou remain ? 

2. At a desolate town of Negroes I arrived, 

Leaving kith and kin for a foreign land. 

With scalding tears I bathe my breast ; 

By him deserted, how may I sustain my grief! 

3. Though the friendly earth quake and tremble, — 
Maha Meru thunder with torrents of rain — 

Though these, and such like portents, thou beholdest. 
Whatever thy undertaking, it will not prosper. 

4. A woman empty-handed, or bearing empty po't, 

A beggar, be he deaf or be he blind — 

These in good journey shouldst thou meet. 

Fruitless will be thy going. 

5. Hear me, ye learned, that benefit the world. 

Consider it with mind unfettered ; 

Ganadevi, grant me to receive wisdom : 

May the assembly not find fault. 

6. Fellows, a mighty boon is seed ; 

Desired of every creature ; 

In fruitful land it multiplies : 

Worship oft the Teacher. 

7. Of land acquired spy out the low places ; 

Cause rice received to be served with glad heart ; 
From stumps and roots ever strive to rid you. 
Building dams for tanks acquired. 


■ G9 


* These three stanzas will be found in almost the same form in a small 
pamphlet of Harvest Songs styled Gogam-mdlaya, printed in Colombo, 1881. 
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II. — Reapers' Song. 

1. ®sao>0 SSisJasS eai®®qS®<a-f <f3«3d e^^sst ©jsf 

«sx®®qSoJ3}®m£Sj <f®ed<^dco^ ®aBj8eii®i9 <;xaaii9 e^qtsi '&si 


030003 <g6idj£ ®C’ gaiand fiS(^ <foQ <fq dLss3®qsJ ©irf 

<fq ®® iSsdoioo 8cog®0330jQ® (3a0®3®<5S®«f ®s35f®<5Jit ©o? 

2. aas!f®<^ 030003 9didL8®<58®«I ®S oScoO ®«a®03 «3 ®(^ 

®iS®®03 q^ssisS gds50 ^do^ ^@®3e?0 8s^ ®i550«p ®cJt 


®CB^eiS0030o^ ®m38®e3:32'£rfa30 ^g®0330# ®® ®0 «3x(S 0i ®© 
S3®S 88o 3 ®03i5 «g®3 ®0>«# ^00 <;QdO3z4S0 ffisS O0=34Jj ®s^ 
3. 9x003 «sst®<^S a0i9crf &s>«30 ®od eao®8 qssi so0O^®ssJ 


Sq 0 fids? odiSas ®0sad03 ciSa3d(^ <yoo Sd®0aJ ®st 

b «03 ® 9 -fdo 3 d0®coaJ dSdSaad ®sy;S) 0 ®oo 3 j®S qai geit ®sJ 
Sx ^03 ®® SaS 20004 ^ O 4 J# 232 S®q§®C 0 f ^0od ®0 ©XJSj ©JTf 

4. * odSsJ Ox0S38o 3 dSoDS®aBM®<^ odSg «3(^<aeo e>i§4S a ®ed 

iSa ^i 023®-^ 9x0®0O 2S8g0 ^0o2S3dS« ®a33®a52S} ®0 ®8 
co®oJ on ®0 odffl) 3 eaa ®0 233030 ag®®0;^®ea ®0 ^Sdco ®td 

© 03 ^ 01 ®® a!0®0 023 j@ 0dx'^®co2Sf if®cs!' 0 e) 2 S 3 ® 0 a Sgo 33®8 

5. 0®4S02if qsi adia2rf®0o325dx ©gSSeSOosI 208 03x050 g 03 

§080 ®goa<5 qasSg <;aflo<j cd 003 ®qS®a^ &saai qsS ©ext 

<fS 2S§ 2aS 8ig <S{S>oq 2Sg®S g 05!30 gd<yxd 03 

®® 0dx®8 01® <50d®02sJ0 <fg ®« 5 O 30<5 «f0eod 80338 03 

6. * ®®(^ 8dx46 ®® 2004^ oi^iad ®<;§g 2 S <f0ead ®0 eqtsi e<sS 

8®(5 < 5 x 0 x 2 S ®(5 dsJ 02 S# ox «0 ge3<»S30® ©028 8(S®<;^ ©ost 

,.ei&c^ SojdaO 28 go 3 a ® 3 © 03 (^ ®®(^ g0g 00 8 £ 9 ®q 2 S^ ®2jf 

S®(5 dx^2S ®(5 d2J?02if oxoO goxfOoO® ©020 S:S®q2rf ©28 

7 . * ^x 3 3 g®(^ ©030 ax00cS®o^ ossa 0® 0xgo33 ^axassl ©08 033 


0O3®CD38®(5 ^03 00®cD25a33g23 ©®®® 08 ®ai 2S50®®^ 0252533 
®(5anx25®(^ ®(5®029 2Sg033'^2S ©23338 ©08®2SJ ®CB S)x«»<a2SJ®2Sj 
©aB38a3S®02sJ Sxa 08ea8o33 ^2S3 ®g8©»3^®25J <fo <3l233CD2sJ©2s^ 

8. .0 d2SSa5xSQ ©gS ©CjSaJ ®9gq ®®3d <Si^ <f®g 0« &s) 

a®d2S# 03x® ^®25®d2Sj «x^ §^ 0©<g3(^ ?§CS ® 

«g23j «® 2 sJ 8g@ «g ©030® €> ®3©03(^ ®(500 ® 2 sJ 

0252 it a®si®gS 03®25^ OI0SJ0O3 «®2jf cS®3®^ tfiiS 0dx ®<s3 

9. gd2lfc5)®2rf «28®g®03j' 0c, ®«B38 ^€>030 ^0®(^ ©OSS'^C 8g ©8 

0d2S5 0S)3®(5)'<^ ®^S©fflf «Z©^202SJ od« 25®(5 ©^■f2S2Sj 8g ®© 
0 d 2 rf O33 cs590®2sJ 253gg(^ i|0nO33C53®2rf ©m-sS 8g ©8 

■^ 0 ffiJ' 2 a©d ©@ ® 05 ®S Sag ^a 0c,80:sJ a®a 30 8 g ©8 

1. May all the goda permit us to enter the field after worshipping 
the sun god : 

The gods’ consent obtained, O goyi lord, give us sickles. 

May the clouds keep us cool, shading the sun’s rays. 

And the gods deliver from all evil, granting peace these 30 
peyas. 


These stanzas probably form part of the Tala-mala-mrnmndm. 
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2. The god of the sun’s rays shining on the hill has now shaded 

this our gang : 

With fortune-bringing sickles in right-hands invoke we merits 
on the Mother. 

Should the goyi-lord on the highland hear me, I shall receive 
reward : 

May all this company, great and low, recite songs without ' 
bickering. 

3. Sakdevi, descending from his abode, begs alms in his ascetic garb 

of yore ; 

^ he corn sown on the mudded golden rock bends down ripened 
ears : 

With boiling water dressing food by supernatural power the alms 
were given. 

May goddess Pattini grant me permission to compose and recite 
these verses. 

4. In Rayigam Korale renowned there grew the far-famed palm tree, 
Fair beyond words of poet, with manifold beauty crowned ; 

From hamlet unto hamlet known, like lotus petals, expanding on 

the tree, 

Rarely this palm-flower bloomed glorious in colour. 

5. Half the day has passed since morning, nor failed of god’s pro- 

tection. 

From head to foot thro’ every limb god has blessed and pre- 
served us ; 

1 he songs in rhyming measure we loudly sang to-day have made * 
the welkin ring. 

Will leave be blithely granted to forego work the rest of the 
day ? 

6. God, grant me to tell in verse the flower’s fame. 

Of the lovely tank lily’s golden hue, its petals spread in ten 
directions. 

As o’er the water's surface the Ma-nil'a scent is scattered ; 

Its petals spread in ten directions, golden-hued as the lovely 
tank lily. 

7. The seed was sown and sprouted, and like a grove rose the tree ; 
Like boughs of bamboo shoots entwined, the palm-flower’s 

pageant seemed : 

Lur’d by sight of the flower-petals the wayfarer his journey 
forgets. 

Lo 1 from Gosna lake descending the evil to avert, in safety 
keep us God (of mercy). 
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8. ‘ Orchard of golden tembili* lime, orange, belij[ mora,l gird,% 

and mi mango ; 

Adjoining grove of palol,^ divml,** mi, ft and sal J 
^And garden of sandal, bddili,%% with flowers of jasmine, lotus, 
lily, and fragrant champak : — ||j 

Such the famed splendour of Saman forest -named of noble 
Saman-devi. 

9. That day seven goddesses offered cejestial vestures and flowers ; 
The god empowered, with both hands offered flowers of Indra’s 

tree ; 

Golden hadupul lotus of the Naga world divine Nigas offered : 
Thenceforth continuously all people of the world worship 
iSamanala. 

III. — At close of Work. 

1. gdS asS StsnassaS eiS 

^®c9 S®aBssJ aaS anQdaagq ®isf 

^o0 «3t®ai <fq B:93 0&)tsf ©sJ 

&S)a}&ai gg ®<500 mScb ^ssf ®sJ 

2. eac, esc, ®e33«; ®e3(32@ 0i3^aa>®0 cacst ®iSf 

cSffl ©esaacoS ®c 3 oog*ss<5®g!rf ®es^ 

SsSQdzSsi &as3ca tfiSerf csessssdScs ©jgow © 

«i© ^© 0 © iSQasS ®a esesdmg®© ebgcoj © 

3. csSld ©dQta coffl®«)j0 — gg(3l0®ga3 ®® 

^Cj ®s)j.^®£)0-«aj<5iss3®eDg <yaq®@ 

, esssd 8 §®o 3 esci^esJ- 5)i253ssJ9i0i) © 04 o ife^®@ 
tfiaasSSigttf ®gSg QiS)&Q—S)c^(^ ©esdeoid tfsq ®© 

1. I came intent on singing to while the livelong day 

Say when again, my comrades, ye’ll listen to my lay. 

If kinsfolk now stand by us, all trouble will seem light, 

And in Maitri Buddha’s feast with one accord unite. 

2. With sport and jest full varied our pilgrim path we cheer, 

. Hark ! the band before us shouts sddus echoing clear : 

The palace-shrine who beautify, to crowds the land gives birth, 
Saffragam’s fair temple, the frontal-mark of earth ! 

3. As surge the waves of ocean, the thronging lines go by, 

Their hair-knots bound in circles dark, like stars in midnight sky; 
Like jewels gleam the torches, adown the four-spread lane. 

The patron god in howdah rides, as in a wedding train. 


* The king-cocoanut. 

f .®gle marmelos. 

% Asclepias acida. 

§ Mangitera indica. 

I The wild date-palm. 

^ The trnmpet flower (Bignonia 
suave olens.) 


Feronia elephantum. 
tt Bassia latifolia. 

Shorea robusta. 

§§ A kind of cocoanut. 
nil Michelia champaca. 
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(3.) * 

Tabu. 

This tabu resembles the custom of “Pomali” practised by the 
Dyaks of Borneo, the Alfuros of Celebes and Timor, and the 
Mentamei Islanders. 

“ The only outward indication that Pomali is being resorted 
to is a bundle of maize leaves stuck into the ground, or bushels 
of rice suspended from a bamboo post, either in a rice field or 
under the house of a person who is ill. All strangers are for- 
bidden, to cross the threshold of a house where the signal is 
placed. 

“ Mr. Hugh Low, in his ‘ Sarawak,’ also mentions three kinds 
of Pomali^ or, as he calls it, Pamali. 

“ The Pamali omar, or tabu on the farms, occurs immediately 
after the whole of the seed is sown. It lasts four days, and during 
that period no person of the tribe enters any of the plantations on 
any account ; a pig and feast are according to their practice also 
necessary.” — Carl Bock, “ Head Hunters of Borneo,” p. 230. 

The Oraonaand Mu'nddris (hill tribes of India) observe similar 
precautions to propitiate Desauli and Jdhir Barhi for a blessing on 
the crops in their “ Hero-Bouga” and “ Bah-Towli-Bouga” sacri- 
fices, to which the “ Karam” of the Kol villagers is nearly allied. 
“ Each cultivator sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious 
rites a wing is stripped off and inserted in a cleft of bamboo and 
stuck up in the rice field. If this is omitted, it is supposed that 
the rice will not come to maturity.” 


(4.) 

Kem, or Charms. 

(I.) Against Geiapanuvo (Grabs). 

(a) 

■esiei gg deSalJrfSasjjfeisfl ctoS SiSosj; c,«3 

azsi © 1^403 ®e33 gtsa) did<sa 0®O 

cBiOe3ig®&f saaf 3f.<sscs2if ahgQi; gg d5iiO<3J3B5cri®«d®csf 

S <f®2sf®5)<s3Q §(^333; <!)S0 if «3.g®3f 

<^a33 ; esf®3«8 ®«3irl®£rf4 dafSscf rad0^ Sigsjs; if sad0Q ssst ScSb 
«zst ®ied®e3-f ©igeh; gg deio33j033aJ®d®erf ^3 ^ccj®0'^3 

§(^003; i>S0 ^®ssf0aD3; tgSissS if So3®sa3003, Ssa, g0<^ <2,®=* 
®a830 gcrfai; if gg dd6«3srfi)<!osrf®ed®csj’ ^ig®j®0ffif 
®34!J3 S'OCt. 


K 
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‘‘ Pase, Buddha went to Ratel Rnsiya, who had nothing to offer as 
alms.' 'He went and begged of Maha Brahma, who gave him rat-el (hill- 
paddy). He sowed.it. The first leaf was covered by getopanuvo of 
seven kinds. Then he prayed that through the power of Buddha the 
grubs might leave : the grubs left. When the plant grew to its seventh 
node, it bore an ear of golden hue. This ear was covered by seven 
kinds of flies. Then also he entreated Buddha’s supernatural power, 
and the flies disappeared. That paddy was then pounded, the rice 
boiled and offered for that day’s noon-meal of the said Buddha. 

“ By the influence of the same Buddha let the worms quit the plants 
to-day also.” 

Walking round the field repeating the above is supposed to 
destroy getapamtvd. 

(*) 

Seven of these grubs are collected from a plant, and the follow- 
ing pirit repeated over them : — 

§ae3<.S3srf SoasS, 

aide, Sc 3omc>- 

“May the all-auspicious goddess of speech (Saraswati), the bestower 
of the essence (of wisdom and eloquence), who dwells in the lotus-like 
mouths of the illustrious and eminent sage Narada, &c., preserve you 
(from all evil).” 

Three are then burnt with pas-per^geri (five bitter kinds of 
wood), and the remaining four enclosed in four pieces of reed and 
buried at the four corners of the field. During the performance 
of this ceremony the Katt&diyd should be naked, and at its con- 
clusion remain dumb for seven peyas in an unfrequented place. 

(II.) Against Kokkatidvd (Grubs). 

. After dark a man steals three ilapata (ekel-brooms) from three 
different houses. These he ties together with kehipittan-vela 
(creeper) and hangs it to his waist-string behind. Proceeding 
to the field, he walks three times round it, buries the bundle in 
the main vakkada (opening through the dam) and returns home 
unobserved. The whole time, and if possible tin next morning, 
he remains mute. 


(III.) Against Mess6 (Flies). 

(a) 

The Yakdessd should spend the previous night in a lonely spot, 
after having put on clean clothes ( piruwata ) and eaten “milk-rice” 
(Mri-bat). The following morning, without communicating with 
any one, Ite should go to the field. Having caught a fly, he must 
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hold it for a while in rosin, smoke, over which he has muttered 
the following charm 108 times, and afterwards release it in the 
field : — 

tfo&ai gg SeM03 ©as efasoai, 

eidfisja gdi«ai5.^e!) ©iSoa ^3^aD3®32sJ, ©® ®aa®af, ®(^ ®isd®sa't, 

sa^ ®ied®oi, ©ajjS^ist @ied®at, ©csoQSg o£)®3t, ©asoSO @g 
ife30M 

aa®®! oods^ffisaa? <;0c:5iss®<;{Sa5iSa®ost aaSacf gs? ®itd 

©atffl, gaJ S>sS ®ie{®atM, <yg ®rrf®al'a, <js3 Sisdsata ®® ®ra®af 
©aaiQ® 3d®a?sd3j. 

O'nnamo! By the power of Lord Buddha who came to dispel the 
pestilence of the great city Wisdln, thi.s very day all .ye flower-liies, 
black flies, proboscis-armed flies, and earth grubs of this field, away, 
away (d4.il, 6du ) ; stay not. Let it be so ! ( E'ivcth ). 

Namd! Ye flower-flies, proboscis-armed flies, tiny flies, ash flies, born 
from the mouth of Goja-kumbti-dala-rdksha-dewatdwd, go, stay not in 
this field. In the name of the Triad ( O’n Trin) ajid Kataragama 
Deviyd ( Baronet ). Be it so !* 

( 6 ) 

The following well-known gdthdwa is recited 108 times over 
some sand, which is strewn in the field at dusk, while four lamps 
(the oil used having been prepared without being tasted) aie kept 
burning at its four corners : — 

oSfilojaeas ^sssd^So 
sgsaQCSK cessSbc, 
ejSj«aaS'®osi gcaao 
dfflo gaj-geajjssot. 

Abstain fn m all sin ; 

Acquire merit: 

Purify the heart : 

This the Buddha’s commandment. 

“ Evil swells the debts to pay. 

Good delivers and acquits. 

Shun evil, follow good ; hold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way.” 

( Light of Asia.) 

Throughout the performance of this kema, and until next morn- 
ing, the person so occupied must not converse with anybody. 


• Almost every charm begins with the words (I'ji Triji, which in Sanskrit 
are an invocation to the Hindu Trinity.” The Kattddiyds not being wor- 
shippers of that Trinity, and not understanding the purport of the words, but 
attributing to them some mysterious magical properties, freq lent'y add them 
to feiphalese charms, in which the virtues and omnipotence of Buddha are 
described, in very grandiloquent style, to the exclusion of those of the HindtS 
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(c) 

With red sandalwood, ground to powder, this stanza is written 
on a rabdna, or the drum of a tom-tom ; — 

osfisoSlsMqcaa-aa saSst-jca znasgSe®! dcSasD oeSaifl 
ass£S)3<»^§i SSjS0s9'®oQ flcSSltnoSj ScsqzsjSitS© 
S^ifflOoeicoS S S«33 giSiaxsn 0(f>s8 <Sj« 53£9 tpensSahzajago 
5<ja8sso®c3 dzatsjoetSzoo ii&taia ae<iSiea (gSrfS®e3«:g. 

By the receiving of perceptive power (in religions studies) these 
three (false) pursuits, viz,, worldly desiresj doubts, and unorthodox 
observances, are dispelled ; he escapes from the sufferings of the four 
hells : he is incapable of committing the six great sins. In the Sangha 
this gem-like -state is noble. By this truth may all (sentient) beings 
benefit. 

A lamp fed by mitel (oil of the Bassia latifolia), which has 
been hallowed by the recital of the gdthdwa over it, is placed in 
the field inside a mal-pelak (temporary altar decked with leaves 
and flowers). At dusk a man should walk round the field repeat- 
ing the same stanza and beating the said tom-tom with a piece 
of kayila-vela (creeper). This done, he must retire by the entrance 
he came in at, closing it, and sleep that night in an untenanted 
house. 


( 5 .) 

The Kamata, or Thbeshing-Floob. 

“ When they are to tread their corn,” writes Knox (p. 11), “ they 
choose a convenient adjoining place. Here they lay out a round 
piece of ground, some twenty or five-and-twenty foot over, from 
which they cut away the upper turf. Then certain ceremonies are 
used. First they adorn this place with ashes made into flowers 
and branches and round circles. Then they take divers strange 
shells and pieces of iron, and some sorts of wood, and a bunch of 
betel nuts (which are reserved for such purposes) and lay all 
these in the very middle of the pit, and a large stone upon 
them.” 

See also Mr. Brodie’s Paper in C. A. S. Journal, 1849, p. 25, 
and Davy’s Ceylon, p. 275 (where a wood-cut is given). 


triad. Sometimes, however, the names of Brahma, Vishnu, Si'va, and other 
Bindd deities are found mixed with those of Buddha and other Buddhist 
divinities in irretrievable confusion in the same charm. Nearly every charm, 
Sanskrit, Sinhalese, or Tamil, ends with i/tvdh—& corruption of the Sanskrit 
Serf*®, corresponding to “Amen” in meaning. (C. A. S. Jonrn. 1865-6, p. 61.)' 
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Much the same ceremonies have been noted in India : — 
Jdangal panni sutli seyte 
Itta pida mitile 

, Adanga nirum puje teytu 

Arun davangal pannumr 
“ Clearing a place, an altar 
Te raise upon the site ; 

And heaping ashes on it, 

Perform ye many a rite.” 

(“ Tamil Popular Poetry,” by Dr. Caldwell, in Ind. Ant., Vol. I.) 

“ When Gonds, Kurkus, or, Bharias start together in their tilli 
crops, they take with them some ashes and Indian corn seeds, and 
as they go along they keep making circles with the ashes, and place 
in their centre the seeds of the corn. This practice is supposed to 
k^ep away all the bad will of the devas .” — (Notes on the Bharias, 
by C. Scanlan, Assistant Surveyor, in Ind. Ant. Vol. I. p. 159.) 

According to Mr. levers (C. A. S. Journ. 1880, p. 52, Diagram) 
the figure described on the threshing-floor by the cultivators of 
the K4galla District consists of no less than seven concentric 
circles with four cross lines. 

This is a noteworthy departure from the diagram usually seen 
elsewhere. Throughout the low-country not more than three 
concentric circles with two diameters between the cardinal points 
would seem to be drawn. 

Precise directions regarding the preparation of a threshing-floor 
are laid down in the Muhurlta-chintAmani (stanzas 257-261) : — 



257 


ajeozsl AcS ©cqtSdcrf 6© ^cn 0 

©csjqf 85 «3 iZ3ic5 §8®<:;c 6'0 S© <f«o ' 0 

?S<5i «3jta«D fi c) 

«;ac«30 m-ssSico sssss Q 
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258 

80 aa 0 ©qeSsS aB088 ®e»0e9 8 §evas» 
e)i©®«c»Sa3 gSagirfSiO *a 0 <j 0 ea® 

®iq 8 ®ca 2 ® ®o<5cs® esS®® 
osi4iS<a<!g®ffi!®®JZf ii5®S4S®CO ©ssd^cS 

259 

®ed fi80<5i e5i0g ®ea30esed S® 

©csd^co c!33da3«r)S®®CB^ Q 0 icd 
gd c^dj g^®a^^^S3 ®co 

and as50S3 0 i© gj 0 ®<^cs ®a3®® 

260 ■ 

g® SSaiq ®i^es!3®si tfds^Q 
a® >a3aj§cn0 ®a<i S^d <aa3 cfi 
g® 0 s 5 « 3 i 3 S S< 2 ®^a 5 sssd ®03 
■osa-s^di ci9®.8 ^ssJSj as® <fd«sfcD 

261 

g©«; aidisi §8 aaaeocaajd eaaj 
®033®q ®< 5 ®aJ 498®0«3 g<; dc9 cax^ 
qesS>4S}8sf <f® 3S®sJ gdLiS®«33 
•S30C54S®SSS? (Sg gC5 a)®SO0 

To make a Threshing-floor. 

257. 

Draw three circles and two diameters between the four cardinal 
points, and place the twenty-eight ticket in the four directions on the 
sides of the lines. Calculate the threshing-floor circle towards the right 
from the n?kata on which the sun stands, starting from the East. 

’ 258. 

The sixteen neket standing on the outer and second circular space 
towards the four directions are profitless and bad : likewise the eight 
on the third space : the middle four are fortunate. Reckon Southwards 
from East to West finishing again at East. 

259. 

Of the 16 portions of ground described by ancient sages’ select those 


* The sixteen portions of land, as given in the Mdydmataya, are the 
following:- — Sinhakaraya, Sarakaraya, Brahmakaraya, Snbhrakaraya, Gaja- 
karaya, Gandharvakdraya, Chatrakaraya, Patrakaraya, Karasediakaraya, 
Chatnrtvdkaraya, Rakshamukhakdraya, Trisulakaraya, Gangakfraya, Varahd- 
karaya, Knrpimakaraya, Nandakdraya. Jalatalakaraya. To these are some- 
times added Karatalakdraya, A'yata:iakaraya. In pada-bedlma, or dividing 
into building lots, the subdivisions are: — Brahma-padaya, Dewa-pddaya, 
Manussiya-padaya, Preta-padaya, of which the last is never selected as a site, 
nor those portions of the others called technically deli and katvra. 


[Vol. VIII. 
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lying East and North. Choose a lucky hard* in Timuturu nehft (Uttara- 
pala, Uttirasala, Uttaraputupa) on Guru (Thursday). The threshing- 
floor thus constructed will ensure'success as desired. 

260 . 

In the midst of fortunate Bamba (Braljtna) portion, dig the arakvala 
(lit. ‘ protection hole’), clear the boundary drain, and have the arakgala 
(‘guardian-stone’) brought and placed by the hands of a male child with 
perfect features like Turupati (moon.) 

261 . 

Joyfully bathe the body with perfumed water : there sacrifice duly 
to the demons, offer ashes charmed by mantras, and encircle the thresh- 
ing-floor with a thread hallowed by the Navagu^a-gdthdva. 

The MS. from Pasdun Kdrale gives a somewhat diflTereut dia- 
gram. 

E. 



W. 


w. 

cog <f3t53ianicf gS) 00 6©®«)Sq ^ 

SSgf5®sf03 ss®«sjd- tg 

SS3083 ««a ®i)®c8csJ qS3 iSa -Q 

f 'hreshing-floor Diagram. 


The eight neket next the twelve at the cardinal points are unlucky. 
Know that the middle eight n?ket will bring luck. Place Rivi (sun) at 
the top (starling point) and calculate Southwards. Thus counting, 
resolve the threshing-floor diagram. 


• “ Astrologers suppose that the same seven gods to whom the supervision 
of the days of the week are appropriated, preside over each successive seven 
k6rds, beginning from that one to whom the day belongs, but in the following 
order, Sun, Venus, Mercniy. Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars.”— C. A. & 
Journ. 1856-8. p. 182.) 
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( 6 .) 

(I.) — The AjrpnKEBi'MA Ceremony. 

The form of the A' ndukerima ceremony (thou<;h not known 
under that name) as practised in the Siyand K6raI4 differs to some 
extent. 

■ After the corn is threshed and before remoYing the straw from 
the kamata^ five cultivators, each taking a deti, repeat the fol- 
lowing words thrice : — 

^Sc, SaiOisnsisas# e3®a3GO0eiSjSirt taai So«?ssf 

eioiosiSj dsrfS ©<^3 isgsrfSeiairf eagSS) 

ajjsJeorS eaed^orS? sa®or9 sairfeo^^ 
0^ t&Ss)iq aiQ zssqSQs^ csistaSi ©asacsisJ *aai 

*a0SO0 (jah 

'qS qtS 

dssJ ^£9 8q 

. *ng00 -29® Giq®0 ©isssjSSt ©tajasaia# 

&®siSS qiS coarf etcossi 
atd&qeiiOistSd eiS330es05 <pi0S 
®q®35a?asf ®<BJsJ 
e«^g®col SjSaSiS 
®(B38®c8l ©iSaadsS 
d08a3«n3 
5«a3 csaaeiS ©osg 

Iridd md nfkatin Samanalagalabodin ela migon tat bdnak gennavd eksi 
dtti tumiyen tali mada poru gdvd elaml fra biju vadd ekpeti depeti 
tunpfti paspeti tapeti satpetidl bajfdialvd pidi hirivfda pfti kalavitah 
tassavd, goyan kapd kalavitafa damd. 

Dfti deti humana deti 
San deti ridi deti 

Eatupila nika demala kobbe koson deti 

Menan dfti pasak gena 

Pat denek tita kola tald flafi 

Penrifk gon dakhati 

Deviyd veda sititi 

Goviyd vfda karati 

Medd me raja kamatata 

ltd yahapati poll. 

Seven yokes of white buffaloes having heen brought from Adam’s Peak 
at Mdnfkata on Sunday, when the first, second, and third ploughings 
have been performed, and the mud levelled, with pdru, channels opened, 
seed sown, the paddy (plants) risen to their first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh nodes, and become pregnant with ears, the ears 
l^peared and the grain matured. After the threshing-floor has been 
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prepared and the crop reaped and placed on the threshing-floor, five 
persons separate the straw (from the paddy) with five deti — 

Dell, detiy what deti f 
Gold deti, silver 

Katupiloy nika, demata, kohhe, koson deti. 

Taking five of these deti. 

Five (men) stand and toss the corn : . 

Q'wo (men) drive the bullocks ; 

The god looks on : 

Cultivators work . 

Way manifold return attend this royal kamata this 
(harvest) time! 

Compare the Harvest song (Huttari) of the Coorg ryots 
(Gover’a Folk-songs of Southern India, p. 121) : — 

“ First they pray that God’s rich grace 
Still should rest upon their race. 

Waiting till the gun has roared 
Wilk they sprinkle, shouting gay, 

Pole! Pole! Devore! 

Multiply thy mercies. Lord ! 

(II.) — The AmAket^ Ceremony. 

It is interesting to find an analogous custom, mutatis mutmidis, 
existing to this day in many' rural districts of England, and 
markedly Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The custom of “crying the neck” — a relic of old heathen 
worship, whether of Teutonic or Celtic origin, to the goddess who 
presided over the earth’s fruits — is thus described in Mrs. Bray’s 
“Traditions of Devonshire” : — 

“ When the reaping is finished, towards evening the labourers 
select some of the best ears of corn from the sheaves. These they 
tie together, and it is called the nach. The reapers then proceed 
to a high place. The man who bears the offering stands in the 
midst, and elevates it, while all the other labourers form them- 
selves into a circle about him. Each holds aloft his hook, and in 
a moment they all shout these words : Amack (or ah nack), 
arnack, arnack ; wehaven (pronounced wee-haw-en), wehaven 
wehaveti. This is repeated three several times.” 

Arnack, meaning “ a bunch of ears of com,” when thus coupled 
with wehaven expresses either a wish for a prosperous (Norse, 
velhavende') harvest, or the joy that its labours are ended (ice- 
have-it). See Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vols. VI., IX. 
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* This list is by no means complete. The language of the threshing-floor would form subject for a distinct paper, 
t Mr. lover, a in C. A. S. Journ. 1880, p. 52. 
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( 8 .) 

Bali, or Dues. 

Strictly speaking, orthodox Buddhists are enjoined to set apart 
from their “ worldly goods” five dues {bait) : — 

1. Rdja-baliya, the tithe due to the king. 

2. Deva-baliya, the portion offered to the gods. 

3. Ndti-baliya, the share given to kinsfolk. 

4. Alithi-baliya, the guests’ or wayfarers’ portions. 

5. Pabba-Preta-baliya, the portion allotted to the shades of 

the departed. 

Of these ball, the first three are' specially required of culti- 
vators : the other two should be discharged by all persons. 

The Rdja-baliya ought to be paid over in the field itself ; the 
rest at home. 

In former times grants of land were apportioned by the Kings 
to different Devdles and Koyils, where distinct gods were not 
infrequently worshipped. 

Thus, to this day, the adjoining hamlets of Kalutara, on the 
north and south of the Kaluga^ga, retain the names Desapura or 
RdsaHara, and Veldpura. The former is said to derive its name 
from Devasdstra, a synonym of Vihhisana, brother of Ravana, 
the mythical ruler of Laiika and abductor of Slta ; the latter from 
the war on the seaboard ( Veld) in which Kauda Kumara also 
rendered substantial aid to the bereaved Rama against Ravana. 
On this account it is asserted that Kataragama Deviyd is espe- 
cially honoured south of the Kalugapga.* 


(9.) 

Incantations used in Deviyanne DAnata. 

(I.)— 

«3®ibso3S3 aaroDeaM 

! 

1 . ggSjsiS) : 

©dfflfflfasjoossaS ggS^sJ© : 

®de3q cj©£9«J3®33ssi ggSisJa : 

g^ssjQS) gacesaaD ^ajdissJCP • 

gffltssnO «@3Sosa3a3 sncP = 

g®63«30 aao^geaoaassD ggSisJa) ! 


• The above ingenious but fanciful derivations are given for what they 
are worth. 
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2 . SBS>q dsajS( 5 <s' 0 a# e)iScSSa 3 eseslsi? 

a3® @ffi5§(E£)(^®d-fCTSJ®iaiS3i3J3®irfs3! 

SaSdq ss^© 3 S 3 c:j,( 5 .sS 3 S : 

3. sssQq SSsgai'SsaaDS) caSsirf SssatsS^aaosno’*^ i^0ai<?:g'^S3c5 
®cfj’rf®®cs5«32ri'Sa3£rfs3 «ng«ia33isJ®edO 2Saiosas3«^0§Q esa^ 
3<^c5.^3S, 

8 sJffla 3 a? 2 S : 

SiaS< 5<5 isSaS 3 <:^d.^S 33 : 

SalfflioaaaS : 

4. ®Sq ©<^©^§©0303 ^SoiS og§S33(£®dJc5a)®£ai«33!f SissaSa 

Sai'fflssJinSS : 

Sc 32 < 3<5 ssaSoS 3f^d<^S)8 ; 

SCkfcPiOioSS : 

5. «a0<5 &t£)6 0offl{9 ^Sg0 Si£)8Sao (5e£id ^3sc£®81c3a©aj 
«3«d0estsj£3, 

6 3 ^cD^r!^o^S : 

ScaSd<? «s®©3S S<^d<^SS : 

SirfosJaaSS ; 

6 . «na<; ©®3 g 0 o^a 3 S^ 3 JoCD ifSaasSasi e 33 <^©<;iO 

8<s32?« ^S3is®0lq5di eaSsssJes^ga eaSsqosjaaaSSaiyf^sJ^crf' oajq^sd 
C3s:?8a5c5ssl o0£fl«» ga®)S3»o9 3a5rf®sd 

©fflirf aids ®® 0''«n3S ajatSaSd *a3®(^«350 ^da^do cjSd 

©^©©Ssa^jd ^S®0lo0.^<3 csoSa ©dzaSiffiscudxaS SiQj9Sa>®aD 
gii'.<g^Si!<d®dlaeD®cS3S3af Saafa, 

Sai®43y«3S8: 

aaSd<5 «®®3S S<^diSSS: 

7. ^Sad.(gc3(53s^ t3®af®3issls503 SSeaoa ^ijaie^Msa inada® 
S35sees03§ aiggdiaf Sacda ©i^gsrfi^d ®<^S30a0 ®a3S3»d®® ®<^ 
03000 i^03 iaada® ©4030=50 9 sasassad® ®4S)0ca0 ®ag05sfg 
00 d4rfa352s^3 3^ss)s^Q siiSsst csocaidQ ^iSsioisiiSiQ 809Saom380 
s)i®(2§®iis3cs0 £SS'®3©ada ai(5®«5d3c,d.s® sssadra® ss>ijqe£>3 
SafSaata agaf«)af©80s9o5«) asasaoSa 40d«s5di<sg!'3a®®4S 
0ej,d4SS8, 

Bsa'aafaaSS ; 

Su 50 d <5 ^®® 3 § Sifjd^iSSS : 

eaf®^a303: 

8. ra0i^ ®52 ^aaiffl»sn30®o:9 o8®32S sneO gg©3sJ0 ggS)a 
goiSliOsaad 01039^3 a33a4^23jo©dlaa®<a3aaaf0acrfa, 

Ss7fflaf«33S: 

SaSdg a®®3S ©(f^d.'dSSS : 

Sco'fflsJaaSS ; 

9. ffiSg «®£S?ms 50 oSfflcs0, 4S5<?e3300, =5®ii30 ^aoc,afaaf® 
020, aQdag ©4330M0 ©z(5®*55<^ 00jd.^ a®afq033(d©dli55a@c83 
«3J5?0aslS3, 

BafaafaSS : 

SoSdg a3a®3S Scd-sSSS. 
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Namo Tassa Bhagamto Arahato Sammd Sam Buddhaxsa. 
Permission ! 

1. Be thou Buddha to the end of a kalpa : 

Be thou Buddha for immeasurable time : 

Be thou Buddha whilst sun and moon exist : 

Be thou Buddha for a thousand full halpas : 
for a thousand intermediate halpas : 
for a thousand samavarshaptana halpas : 
for a thousand dyii-varshaptana halpas / 

2. O Sahampati, mighty lord Brahma, who with one finger supportest 
these 10,000 universes (sakwala), 

accept our merits : 
pardon our olfences : 
hear us ! 

3. 0 illustrious Vishnu, great heavenly king, who residest on Vayi- 
knndika Mount, listen to the prayers addressed to thee, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 

4. 0 Sakra, mighty king of heaven, lord of two god-worlds, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 

' 5. 0 great heavenly king I'svara, the presiding deity of the I'svara 

cycle of twenty years, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 

6. O great Vishnu, heavenly king, who art seatedst on the back of a 
full-grown garuda, of blue colour, of eminent valour, who measuredst 
out this Laiika in three footsteps, when entrusted to thee by the 
heavenly king Sakra, during the existence of Buddhism, of our 
omniscient, true, and perfect Lord Buddha, Teacher of the Three 
Worlds (Buddha-sesanaya) that will last 5,500 years, to show to the 
inhabitants of this glorious Laiika the path to the bliss of the great 
“death-ceasing” Nirvana, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 

1 7. O Kataragama Kandaswumi, of the race of the four gods, Upulvan 

I (Vishnu), Saman-boksalla, Vibhisana, and illustrious Narayana Katra- 

■ gama Kandaswami, who presidest over Devundara Devale, Maha 

I Kataragam Devale, Kuda Kataragam Devale, Punnaswaram Devale, 

i ‘ Sellandfiwa, Bankanda, Ridikanda, Menikgapgava, Trinigapgava, Wala- 

! vegapgaga, Tembilivimanaya, Kiri Vehera, listen with divine gracious- 

ness to the prayers addressed to thee, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 
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8. O heavenly king Nata, who hopest to become a Buddha when five 
kalpat have expired, 

accept our merits : 

&c., &c. 

9. O heavenly king Saraan, presiding over Samantakuta Parvata 
(Adam's Peak), Divaguhkva, sacred lotus-like Samanala Sripada, 
IHabaragamuwa Derail, 

accept onr merits : 

&c., &c. 




tsBSQd ©i®3S'0«a 
eS^ano aiBsa&s) 

CDijedgj-sS qd 
{SSSeiaJtrf ^<^30(5 

d^Stn fi(5 
©qSenaocrf ssq 
COsJei<^S 0^ fit530f 
Gics-fcS®© caswssrlfflj 
«nsdiO<S3C®^3i9q3 
6,q5)0®(2c,e>(53jSirf 
ioiffl®0i3 <5i(S3iedSz^c3 
eai0eits5 02sf toS ssJ® trf 
©O'fiOS'cno SaqGirajS sS 
©©tssgi? ^3ed0d3 
^S«s0oca3 ©to 

e«^gGiaa®tossf S23D303 

«33<53dd ©icsto Si^sf 

esi g «pSs)3 dO'oatsJ 
Sig^g tzogssessatrf 

stdddS 

©acsldd girf ©da? 
Bits^ ®ed Sa?S®0a? 
^®0o5a3 ®jq®®38a? 
®^®cs eia330.32®da? 
8(3Sa^©tO330Sa? 
0csa?e'CS3g ^«a®a3t5a? 

e3i0«ac©mjSa? 
®e534iSffl£sa3 ®03©d®tst 
<y£30®3 ®S330®5d 


©Msrf®<;© r9 <f®® 

e3ra8i;©®eo3Sa? 

6s3ios®a33©0aa? 

®(S>38a? ®® ®S33a?g®33? 

Sdi3ss5jg®3Sa? 

®S33®0j8^i§Si»®©gs? 

ada3®oCO0a®c8a? 

®03dS3®3®<^£®S? 

cffics das c^-^(pi 0 ist 

(54ra®t03<^C) ®©8®3? 

<ft®s?8S ®ta3e®05e? 

®<a©3®©38 a3®®(aigs? 
®2Sffl0® ®c!)4S®<;®a? 
03de3©<5 gca^iSa? 

«0®®CS)4!S i3®«B3e£)3 
03?® S0 cS£e£)5 
03;d§C!®CS3a?a3©3 
csSiStS S^aO 
^SeiwBsi dg'0K53 
^oi®S)Ddi SSa? S© 

gascw ®ffl£i3S3®a? 

®®3d ©©jg-a? ®s3®<^£b 
6Sa303 ©3?<^Si 
®<»<gKffi0® 0gd®a? 

caJSSqsadSa? 
®ss)3ea®£0 ©dSSa? 
®gdi®38 ®cC'<ifi 08 a? 
<f38sSSSt3©®C5? 
asSalSftcjgsSa? 
§^tooa?t9-2S ga^a? 
d0®a3 {S g© ss?®©® a? 


* This yadinna-a. very disjointed and hardly intelligible account of 
Pattini’s birth-is used daring the “A'iri itaravima" ceremonial. 


M 
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«3S®«)g-£St ®cs5 G>m£ij 
oggdO Sia)®<55i8rf 
©idi ®s3od.32di^c33 
©raisaSgccaS^moSaJ 
{S®(^£3q33®<S3®<£3 
®5)(^(3®€)@Ogi®ir} 
Sia®a3S3®s33a®:rf 
gd^d© SS®®£rf 

®g48£0 Ssj g«)®®a3 


aS40^^aogg®3? 
§0J5)<Srf ^sa®®jsJ 
^S®a3£9irf ^s3®®isJ 
gOrf QdqzsttftSiOi 
q&tsS aSsSsJ ®gSc8®srf 
006303 ®©O630D 
gai3as30 diSfflf03 
§®isJ0j ^&eSS)i 
^©OTSf ©aj §®s?03 


(III.)- 

£3s3.* 

1 . 

{S®og®(S3£S? ® 0 aJ 0 (9 

©oaf 


Ss3®e3®t53ga <fid3 S 

©at 


€siq(a oi®a3 gsSrrf t9 

®af 


<f0r9 ®®®0e3 oafrfl^ 

®af 

2 . 

®®odj9S cSos ©00^3© 

0 


©gcSsqdad -igSd 

0 


<pi4g ®s333®fflesf ®0 ged 

0 


ificsS sago ®«f^co 0 

0 

3. 

03 ®8 ®ig »^e5®g 

<5i 


3:®83a<S a®sa ©035 

<5i 


®3®Gf c9® ®ai^ ©iQaa 

di 


«33®S eS© <fg®3.o3oj 

<5: 

4. 

63000 ®0 ®«3326«i^ 

©gf 


® 0 a 3 osrf a® Sljg®» 3 sJ 

©gf 


■S3l® sSaoscf QssSsi 

©■gf 


®{9® o®33<g jScri 

©gf 

5. 

g®®O3®S0 as Saea 

■J 


®sa3C)0® §0 &qq 60 



«d ®0 gra (»Soag 0 



^di^ ^g®ig 0 

«? 

6 . 

®®®<;!S todsrf j9S'®c,8® 

0 


<f ®s9 0®3 ©©caaf a 

0 


g0r9 raag S'? 80® 

0 


gStS ©fflgd qts 0®9 

0 

7. 

®ia3ca S® ■?Sr9®0« 0g®d 

c> 


ca« ®e 33 g s£©ig ©ra^S S® 9 a 

03 


aa< 5 ® e3®?^d3ag ShS St^ 

03 


Sha ®©Qdo 0 &(yea gdi®d 

c> 


* A mere fragment in verse of the story of Pattini, recited subsequent to 
the yddinna given above. Por a fuller account of the goddess see the 
Patiini-h^la. 
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8. 

€)£^ SiS 

®cd 


€)£^ AatsfSiTt eoSzSts? 

®cd 


aQ&S> cSiSe-aag ©tag 

®cd 


iXsn&qesS oadtfiiS ®qS 

®cd 

9. 

^Sea^SoSzS ifiS 

»a1 


<f8as(g Qdqzsf gO gDssrf 

®zrf 


&€)<f3is^d<aQ aiaes3 ©qSzsJ 

®ts? 


5S®gS ©®zSS aoQjcss&f 

®Z3? 

10. 

63®q0(az9 ojSjozsJ 

®Z5? <p3^aa. 

11. 

8idzg®gS®ca) eS8 aiSioiosi 

©S? <f3§oS. 

12. 

tSS caBamiJt 

®is? 

13. 

«33in®g§5 ^S8 aiSioesasS 

©a? ei^csS. 

14. 

es0zsf®gSg zSS esaSoenzsJ 

©3? 

15. 

8j663sa®gS zSS c33s)ocstsS 

©a? <j3§aS. 

16. 

ffl4^®gS®o3f sSS aiSicozsd 

©3? <f3^aa. 

17. 

e3tdtS^®g§ sgg caSimzsf 

©3? ^iqcsS. 

18. 

S3«30®gS zSS C3S32DSJ 

©3? ^3^«a. ' 

19. 

®g®S3(5 ©qSg tS8 0301(33? 

®zs? 

20. 

®«®0®gSg tSS eiSbmzs? 

©3? 


1 . “ Parted from my spouse, I am left alone : 

Left to stifle my heart’s love : 

Left with the grief born on that day — ” 
'J'hus mourneth Pattini. 

2. “ Bly spouse has gone to trade 

To the great city Madura. 

How many gows is it distant? 

Say, Kali ; comfort me. 

3. “ Like the hare in moon midst, 

So lived we in fond love. 

My spouse is a good helpmate ; 

Why comes he not to this day ? 

4. “ Offered they not for the bracelets ? 

Has change come o’er his mind ? 

Or mayhap some other sorrow 
Has delayed my lord.” 

5. Wiping tears that well in her eyes, 
Cheeks, body, back, all, 

E’en to her foot’s sole. 

Lifeless as a log remain. 

6. To milk the cow she forbiddeth. 

Though the calves stand lowing ; 
Breaking the pinfolds they burst forth. 
By tens they scamper home. 
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7 . 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


14 . 


13 . 

16 . 


17 . 


18 . 


19 . 

20 . 


JOUBNAL, B. A. S. (CEYLON). [Vol. VIII. 

The ground is hoed and neatly trimmed, 

Pure white sand brought and strewn ; 

For the advent feast of holy Pattini. 

Descend to this city dispelling evil ! 

By irdi with the bracelets she came ; 

By irdi came she on foot ; 

By irdi the bracelets shone like fire. 

Guard and bless us, Pattini ! 

O sun god ! accept our milk offering : 

Pardon the faults thou knowest : 

Bestow happiness on these patients : 

O Sun god 1 accept our milk offering. 

O Moon god ! &c. 

O Vishnu ! &c. 

O Kanda If umara ! &c. 

O Ifata ! &c. 

O Saman ! &c. 

O Vibhisana! &c. 

O Ganadevi! &c. 

O Pattini ! &c. 

O VfisalaDevi! &c. 

O Devol Devindu ! &c. 

O Maggala Devindu ! &c. 


( 10 .) 

Stokt of Ralaiiami. 

Long ago in Kosgama, a village of the Western Province, 
there lived a man of respectable birth, called Kuda Ralabami, who 
was suffering from the worst form of that loathsome disease, 
parangi. This man, as an outcast, was forced to live alone, apart 
from haunts of men, in a pela, or small hut, for fear lest others 
might be cursed with the same complaint. His meals were every 
day brought and placed on a stone or other elevation not far from 
the pela, by his relations, who shunned his very sight, under the 
belief that his mere glance falling on them would suffice to com- 
municate the fell disease. 

One cold rainy evening an dndiyd, or fakir, took shelter under 
his roof, and to keep them both warm kindled a fire near the hurdle- 
shelf (messa) on which Ralabami slept, laying himself down 
close by. During the night the pela took fire, and the fakir 
perished in the flames, the leper barely' escaping with his life naked. 
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The next morning the man who brought his meal as usual found 
the pe la burnt to the ground and the charred remains of a human 
body. This he naturally concluded to be Ealahami, and returned 
home with the news to the relations, who were secretly glad to be 
rid of the burden. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate man, who had been the whole day in 
the jungle without food or clothing, made his way at night to his 
own home, and knocked at the door. To his surprise the door was 
shut again as soon as opened, and a voice said : “ Hush ! Ealaha- 
mi, who was burnt to death, has come back to revenge himself on us 
as a Mula-Yahd.” Understanding by this that it would be im- 
possible to get the people to believe that he was still alive, 
especially in his enforced nakedness, he resorted to a plan for 
securing a regular supply of food and of milk, of which he 
was in special need, as from its coolness it would give him at least 
temporary relief. 

I'he following night stealthily entering a cattle enclosure, he 
managed to drive out unobserved some young calves, and to 
tether them in the jungle. The next morning the owners missing 
the calves, made every search for them, but in vain. A day or 
two after the leper cautiously approached at dead of night the 
houses of the persons whom he had robbed, and knocking at the 
doors, said in solemn tones — “ Spare Kuda Ealahami milk and 
food daily, and your calves will be found !” Thus saying, he hid 
himself before they could open their doors, and see who knocked. 
As they could not discover anyone near about, with innate supersti- 
tiousness the cattle-owners imagined that some deity or demon 
had filched the calves and thus notified his wants. The following 
day, therefore, they took care to provide milk and rice for Ealahami, 
who on his part allowed the calves to stray back to the pinfold. 

The practice was continued so long as he lived, and it is said 
that on his death he was metamorphosed into Kuda-Yakd, more 
commonly known under the names Kudd-Rdlahdmi or Kosgama 
Deviyo, to whom offerings of milk are greatly acceptable. 

We have not improbably here (with just such divergence as 
would follow from the nature of the respective religious beliefs) 
the counterpart of " Eobin Goodfel'.ow,” for whom not many cen- 
turies past our “ grandame’s maids were wont to set a bowl of 
milk,”* and whose frolics, as "Hobgoblin” or “Puck,” Shakespeare 
has made familiar in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To tarn his cream bowl duly set.” — L’ Allegro, 







Sketch Plan ofTissa Maharama. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


CEYLON BRANCH. 


REPORT ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
AT TISSAMAHA'RA'MA. 


By Hbney Parker, F.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R. Hist. Soc., &c., 
Irrigation OfScer. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tissamararama is well known to be in the south-east of 
the Island— twenty miles by road to the north-east of 
Hambantota, and about six and a-half from the mouth of 
the MAgama or Kirinde-ganga. It is also known as the 
site of the large dagabas built by MahAnAga, the third son 
of king Mutasiwa, and his successors — the chief one being 
the MaharAma— and of the Tissa tank, or Tissawmwa 
(commonly called TihAwa), presumably constructed by the 
same son of Mutasiwa, which has been restored during 
recent years. Five miles from Tissawmwa and three 
from the village of Kirinde is the village of MAgama, 
said to be at the site of the ancient southern capital, 
MAgama, on the bank of the MAgama-ganga. A mile 
to the eastward of Tissawmwa is a larger shallow reservoir, 
long since abandoned, the bund of which now goes by the 
name of Yodayakandiya. This tank is probably the 
Dura and Duratissa tank of the Mahavariisa. The waste 
water of Tissawiewa flowed into this reservoir by a wide ex- 
cavated channel, and there can be no doubt that the object 
of this larger tank was the irrigation of a considerable part 
of the land lying between Tissawiewa and the sea; Tissa- 
wiewa itself being of small capacity, and evidently originally 
intended to provide water chiefly for the use of the large 
2S— 85 A 
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moaastic establishoient of the Tissa 'VVilidras, and for 
the numerous residents in its immediate neighbourhood. 

As the early monarchs of Anuradhapura devoted their 
energies (after the introduction of Buddhism by Mahiuda) 
to the construction of edifices in the sacred grounds 
attached to the Maha Wihara, so in the south the kings of 
Magamahave left, on a smaller scale, an interesting series of 
remains at Tissawmwa, to testify tiieir devotion to the reli- 
gionofthe “Enlightened.” What the Maha Wihara with its 
numerous priests was to Anuradhapura, the Tissa Wiharas 
were to the Magama of the period. At both capitals the 
lay buildings have almost disappeared. 

As in the northern capital, the dagabas constitute the 
most imposing ruins at Tissawmwa. 

There are four principal dagabas lying in an irregular 
east and west line, and also the ruins of two other minor 
ones, the names of which are not known. Beginning at the 
east, the names of the larger ones are, Sandagiri, Malul- 
rama, Yatthdla, and Mmnik dagabas ; and ail four are locally 
attributed to Mahanaga, or the next kings, including 
Dutthagamini, It is only certain, however, that the Mahdrdma 
dates from the reign of Mahandga, but it is most probable 
that the Sandagiri dagaba is also one of his constructions, 
and that the others were also built while Magama remained 
the capital of a semi-independent Southern Kingdom, and 
were due to either the same ruler or his immediate succes- 
sors. The Yattbala and Mtenik dagabas are comparatively 
small. Through the energy of two priests, the Maharama 
has lately been restored, and little but the spire now remains 
to be added ; this will bring the whole height to about 130 
feet, — low in comparison with the immense structures of 
Anuradhapura, yet enough to make the dagaba a prominent 
and imposing object in the flat field below the Tissa tank. 
It would be out of place to give in this report a detailed 
description of these ddgabas. Although varying in the 
number of basal platforms, all appear to be otherwise built 
of solid brickwork laid horizontally, either dry or in mud, 
and to be after the usual ancient type as regards relative 
proportions. The unrepaired ones are in a very ruinous 
state, but the priests in charge of them intend to gradually 
place all the larger ones in order, and the work of restoration 
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has this year been begun at two of them. The two first- 
mentioned dagabas are situated to the south-east of the 
Tissa tank, a short distance below its enbankment, in what 
is now the paddy field ; the other two large ones lie to the 
west of the tank, nearer the river ("the Magama-ganga), 
which flows past at a distance of two miles from the tank. 
1 may note here that Dr. Miitler has inadvertently fallen 
into an error in stating that this river flows through the 
tank. {Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 40, footnote.) 
The water is brought from the river to the tank by means 
of a deep excavated channel, several miles long. In former 
times the tank was supplied with water in a similiar man- 
ner, but by a channel following a different course from 
that now adopted. 

Surrounding these ddgahas are numerous remains of 
buildings which were doubtless, for the most part, wihdras 
built either by Mahanaga and his successors, or, in some 
cases, by rulers of a somewhat later period. The statement 
in the Mahavamsa (ed. Tumour, p. 217), to some extent 
confirmed by the inscription in the Mahardma (Ancient 
Inscriptions, No. 4), that King Ilanaga “enlarged the 
Naga Maha Wihara to the extent of a hundred lengths of 
his unstrung bow’’ — that is, some 600 feet in length — will 
give an idea of the area once covered by these structures ; 
but now all that is to be seen above-ground usually consists 
of the upper part of a few squared, upright pillars, which 
formed part of the walls, or assisted in supporting the roof. 

On the western side of the Tissa tank, near the Mmnik 
and Yatthala dagabas, and not far from the river, there 
are (besides the buildings which were occupied by the 
priests) several other remains of edifices which appear to 
have belonged to influential members of the laity, as well 
as the ruins of what is said by some to have been the royal 
palace,* a large hall about 140 feet long by 70 feet wide, 

^ 1 should note, however, that the opinion of Jinaratana Terunnanse, 
the priest who has charge of this place and the adjoining dagabas, is 
that this was not a palace at any time, but a building belonging to the 
Bhikkhu Congregation, and either a dining-hall (danasala), or more 
probably a hafl for prayers (banasdla); and that in this case the elephant 
tied to the iEtabtendnwa may have been a temple elephant. This 
opinion appears to be well founded. 
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of which the plaia, rough, monolithic pillars, mostly upright, 
standing at present from 12 to 15 feet above the ground- 
level, are all that is now visible. These pillars, measuring 
in cross section from 1 to 1^ feet by 2 feet, and about 10 
feet apart, may possibly have supported an upper room, 
and all have sockets cut in their top for the reception of 
beams. 

Near this building is a very substantial, upright, octa- 
gonal monolith, the “ J3tab£enduwa,” mentioned by Dr. 
Milller as bearing an inscription of the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. {Ancient Inscriptions, No. 109), which is deeply 
worn by both the neck and feet chains by which the tusk- 
elephant was attached to it ; and also has recesses cut in it 
near the top for the reception of the beams on which the 
roof of the elephant-shed rested. The more important 
private dwellings in this quarter were surrounded by a 
boundary wall of rectangular plan, which in some cases 
enclosed an extensive area, in the middle of which stood 
the house. The largest of these buildings was probably 
the palace. 

On the opposite, or eastern, side of the tank were few 
buildings of magnitude ; but two large, prostrate, octagonal 
pillars have been met with, bearing short inscriptions of a 
much older date than that on the A3tabienduwa, and appa- 
rently of the first or second century A.D. ( See Appendix, 
Note 2). I have also seen pieces of tile and pottery extending 
for fully half a mile into the jungle, from the tank ; and 
there appears to have been a large population on this side 
also. 

The accounts of early Simhalese rule neglect everything 
which was not intimately connected with the rulers residing 
in the northern capitals, and contain only occasional curt 
notices of the capitals of the subsidiary kingdoms or 
provinces which at one time existed in Ceylon. Even in 
this fragmentary state of the history of the southern metro- 
polis, Magama, it is surprising to find no special reference 
to the construction of the important dagabas at Tissawsewa, 
more especially when it is considered that the chief one, 
the Mahdr&ma, was by far the largest dagaba of its time in 
Ceylon, and that it continued to be so for 80 years at least. 

It can hardly be assumed that the northern historians 
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were ignorant of the building of this structure. When, 
however, the merely casual references to the Mahiyangana 
and Kailaniya dagahas — both of them, in ancient times, 
more sacred edifices in the eyes of a devout Buddhist— 
are taken into consideration, it is clear that the silence 
regarding these southern works is nothing unusual, and does 
not afford any evidence against their presumed early con- 
struction. There is no reason to doubt that the Maharania 
was built by Mahandga, the younger brother of King 
Dewanampiya Tissa, and the inscription in it, copied by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, leaves no uncertainty as to its bearing 
its constructor’s name in the early part of the 1st century 
A.D. It is explicitly stated also p. 130J that 

Mahanaga constructed the wihilra bearing his name, which 
must certainly have been close to the dagaba.* This 
necessarily implies the residence of a considerable monastic 
fraternity at the spot, for whom a water-supply nearer than 
the river was plainly indispensable. There could be no 
water at the site, except during and immediately after the 
rainy seasons ; and I am aware of only one ancient well in 
the neighbourhood, at the presumed royal palace. In order 
to construct the dagaba also, as well as to prepare the clay 
obtained on the spot for moulding the bricks of which 
it is built, a water-supply must undoubtedly have been 
provided. 

The only regular water-supply which has ever existed 
has been furnished by the Tissa tank, and the conclusion 
is inevitable that the tank is at least as old as the dagaba 
and wihara. Possibly it may have been in existence, as a 
small tank, from a considerably earlier date, as there is 
some reason for believing ; but, in any case, it cannot be 
assigned to a later one. 

This Tissa tank was extended “ in like manner” (i. e. made 
of larger area, just as the dagaba and wihara were increased 
in size) by King Ilandga, 38-44 A.D. {Mah. 217)— a fact 
which will be shown to afford some proof of the age of the 
remains now reported on. 


* The term “ wih.ara” i.s now held to refer to and include all the 
buildings at n Biiddhi.st monastery ; hut in former times it seems 
often to have been reserved for the houses only. 
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The tank and dagaba were again repaired by King 
Kanittha Tissa, 155-173 A.D., according to the Situl- 
pahuwa inscription. i^Ancient Inscriptions, No. 16). 

. As the date of the construction of these works is inti- 
mately connected with the subject of this report, it is 
important to endeavour to fix the actual time with some 
approximation to greater accuracy than the ancient histories 
can lay claim to. Mahanaga settled at Magama soon after 
Dewanampiya Tissa succeeded to the throne, which, accord- 
ing to the Mahavaihsa, took place in 307 B.O. This event, 
however, occurred considerably later, — apparently about 62 
years afterwards. In dealing with this part of the subject, 
I have taken the opportunity of investigating the chronology 
of the previous rulers of Ceylon, and of drawing up a 
corrected chronological table for them. If this has been 
previously done, of which I am not aware, such a table 
is, at any rate, not usually accessible to students in 
Ceylon. 

If we consider King Mutasfwa to have been 45 years old 
when his youngest son was born— (his ten sous — if not 
his two daughters— are explicitly stated to have been the 
children of one mother ; Mah., p. 128)— the following will 
be the probable ages and lengths of reign of the earlier 


Kings of Ceylon, according to the Mahdvamsa 


King. 

Accession. 

B.C. 

Length of Reign. 
Yeai s. 

Age. 

Wijaya 

543 

38 

65 

Panduwasa Dewa ... 

504 

30 

55 

Abhaya 

474 

26 

70 

Pandukabhaya 

437 

70 

107 

Mutasiwa 

367 

60 . ... 

146 

Dewanampiya Tissa. 

307 

40 

156 

Uttiya 

267 

10 

158 

Mahasiwa 

257 

10 

166 

Suratissa 

247 

10 

174 

Sena and Guttika 

237 

22 

— 

Asela 

215' 

10 

204 

Elara 

205 

44 

70 

Kakawannatissa ••• 

— 

... — 

64 

Dutthagamini 

161- 

24 

68 

Saddhatissa 

137 

... , 18 

84 

Of course such ages would 

be utterJj’ preposterous. 
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whatever climate, and it is quite plain that this chronology 
has been deliberately falsified ; probably, as Tumour pointed 
out, to make the period of Wijaya’s landing in the Island 
coincide with the date adopted as the beginning of the 
Buddhist era. Except that Saddhatissa seems to have 
lived to a suspiciously great age, and Elara to have been 
too old to engage in single combat, even on an elephant, 
with Dutthagamini, there are no data by which to prove 
that any inaccuracy exists subsequent to the reign of 
Asela. 

Taking, therefore, the date of Elara’s accession as the 
foundation on which to build up a less impossible chrono- 
logical table, and accepting the periods of the Mahavaihsa 
only when in accordance with probabilities, we have first 
the fact that Asela died a violent death about 205 B.G. 
{Mah., p. 128.) He was the ninth son of Mutasiwa, Kira 
being the youngest son. As, apparently, all his brothers, 
except Suratissa, had previously died natural deaths, Asela 
appears to have reached an advanced age when Elara seized 
the throne. If he was 75 years old when he was killed (an 
age attained by few monarchs),— he was born in 280 B.C. 
Tlius, his youngest brother, Kira, cannot have been born 
earlier than 279 B.O. Considering that, as above stated, all 
Mutasiwa’s children were the issue of one mother, it is 
most improbable that this king was more than 45 years 
old when his youngest son, Kira, was born. This will 
bring the date of Mutasiwa’s birth to 324 B.C. It might 
occur later, but it can hardly be assigned to an earlier 
date. 

PanduwasaDewadied at the time of Pandukabhaya’s birth 
{Mak.y p. 58), and his son Abhaya reigned 20 years before 
Pandukabhaya, having made Suwaunapali his queen, took 
the field with his troops in the 17 years’ fighting, which 
was ended by his acquiring the sovereignty. There are 
some discrepancies in the account of this desultory w'ar given 
in the Mahavariisa (pp. 60-64), but as it ia distinctly 
stated, both in that history (p. 67), and in the Dipavamsa 
(ed. Oldenberg, p. 164), that the campaigns lasted 17 years, 
that Pandukbahaya was 16 when he came under the 
guardianship of Paudala, under whom he remained while 
Ids education was being perfected {Mah., p. 60), and that he 
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was 37 wheu he became king, we must conclude that the 
statement as to his being married at 20 is correct. In this 
case the birth of his son Mutasiwa may have occurred 
when he was 21. Panclukabhaya was therefore born about 
345 B.C., and ascended the throne in 308 B.O. It is 
evident {Mah., pp. 65-67) that he reigned many years. 
Practically, he built the city of Anuradhapura, which 
doubtless previously resembled a large irregular village, or 
a cluster of hamlets, rather than a town fit to be the capital 
of a kingdom. This was after he had “ tranquillized” the 
country, and fixed the village boundaries throughout the 
Island, which alone occupied 10 or 12 years of his reign. 
Altogether, the length of his whole reign cannot have been 
much less than 30 years from 308 to 278 B.C., and pos- 
sibly it might be a few more. 

Abhaya succeeded to the throne at the birth of Pandu- 
kabhaya, that is, in 345 B.O. 

Panduwasa Dewa is said to have reigned 30 years {Mah., 
p. 58), that is, from 375 to 345 B.O. ; and as there 
are no data for correcting this period, it must be accepted 
as accurate. lie was unmarried when he assumed the 
sovereignty {Mah., pp. 54-55), so that we may presume 
his eldest son, Abhaya, to have been born about 
373 B.C. 

Upatissa held the sovereignty, as provisional ruler, for 
one year previous to Panduwasa Dewa’s arrival — from 376 
to 375 B.C. 

Wijaya is stated to have reigned 38 years ; this will bring 
the date of his landing in Ceylon to 414 B.C. {Mah., p. 53). 
While this event cannot be considered to have occurred 
before 420 B.C., it may very possibly have happened some 
years later — between 400 and 420 B.C. In view of the 
Siihhalese tradition that Wijaya landed in Ceylon at the 
time of the Buddha’s death, 1 would invite special attention 
to Professor Rhys .Davids’ reasoning by which the date 
412 B.C. is arrived at for the commencement of the 
Buddhist era. (Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 65._) 

Regarding the time of the accession of Dewanampiya Tissa, 
we have the statement in the Dipavamsa (XL, 14) that 
‘ when seventeen years of that king (that is, Asoka) and six 
mouths of the next y'ear had elapsed, in the second month 
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of the winter season, under the most auspicious Nakkhatta 
of Asdlhd, Dewanampiya Tissa was installed in the kingdom 
of Tambapanni.’ Asoka appears tohave ascended the throne 
in 263 B.O. (Duncker’s History of Ardiquity, Vol. IV., p. 
525, f.n.), and this will bring the date of Dewduanainya 
Tissa’s accession to 245 B.O. According to this chronology, 
Mutasiwa died at the age of 79, which is quite in accordance 
with the statement that he attained a great age ( Mah., p. 
76). This nearly agrees, also, with the chronology in the 
Dipavariisa that places Mutasiwa’s death at 74 years after 
Ohandragupta’s accession, which Professor Duncker fixes 
at 315 B.G., by means of Greek chronology (loc. cit, 
pp. 442-443.) 

Assuming MuUsiwa to have been 45 years old, as above, 
when his youngest son was born, it is not likely that he 
would be less than 28 at the birth of his third son, Maha- 
naga ; that is, Mahiinaga was born somewhere about 296 
B.O. This prince was thus about 51 years old when 
Uewdnampiya Tissa became king in 245 B.O. Very shortly 
after this he came to Magama, say in 243 B.O. ; and if so, 
we must assign the construction of the Tissa tank and 
great ddgaba to about 230 or 240 B.O. 

It will be found that this leaves very little time for the 
princes of the Southern Kingdom between Mahandga and 
I)utthagamiui,andthat if the above dates are to be depended 
on as being even an approximation to the truth, it is quite 
incorrect to state (as Tumour has done, on the authority of 
the Tikd, I presume), that Yatthalaka Tissa was born during 
the flight of his parents to Magama. Most probably both he 
and his son,Gothabhaya, were born before their fatlier finally 
left Anurddhapura, and there is nothing to show that this is 
not the meaning of the words of Mahinda’s prophecy to Dewa- 
nampiya Tissa {Mah., p. 97). It is much more likely that 
Yatthalaka Tissa built the dagaba which bears his name, 
than that he was born at the spot. If his birth occurred 
there while his parents were coming to Magama, the date 
cannot possibly have been much earlier than 243 B.O., yet 
his grandson, Kakawanuatissa, lived 64 years, and died in 
161 B.O. In other words, according to this statement, 
Yatthalaka Tissa was born only 18 years before his own 
grandson. 
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The revised chronological table now arrived at for the 
early Simhalese Kings is, thus, as follows : — 


Name of King. 

Accession. 

Lcngtli of Reigc. 

Probable age 


B.U. 

Yeais. 

Years. 

Wijaya 

414 

3S 

65 

Upatissa 

376 

1 

— 

Panda wasa Dowa ... 

375 

30 

55 

Abhaya 

345 

• 26 

70 

lutorregnum (Tissa) 

319 

11 

— 

Pandiikabhaya 

SOS 

30(?) ... 

67 

Mutaslwa 

27S 

... 33(?) ... 

79 

Dewaiiampiya Ti.ssa 
Uttiya to Asela, six 

245 j 

73 


reigns 

Elara 

- ) 

205 

41 

70 

Duttliagamini 

161 

24 

68 

Saddlidtissa 

137 

... 18 

84 


This gives a mean of 19-1 years for each reign, or 
almost the same as the average reigns of the English 
sovereigns from the establishment of the Heptarchy. 
From Wijaya to the accession of Elara, the date from 
which the table is calculated, the average reign is exactly 
15 years, which is the same as the average for Indian Kings. 
{Repoi't on Archaological Survey of India, Vol. IX., p. 180.) 

I now venture to refer to a collateral subject, more inti- 
mately allied to my report, regarding which there have been 
many conflicting opinions, and on which much writing has 
been expended without any satisfactory result, viz., the 
site of the first capital of Oeylon— the city of Tambapanni, 
founded by Wijaya. For many years it has been locally 
held that the place called Tammanna Nuwara, a few miles 
from Puttalam, was this city ; the only apparent reason for 
the belief being the similarity of the names. Dr. E. Muller 
has already stated that this place does not appear to have 
been Wijaya’s city, and having visited the site with Mr. P. 
Templer, when lie was Assistant Government Agent of 
Puttalam, I can quite endorse his opinion. The Mi-oya, 
which flows past at the distance of fully a mile, is usually 
dry in the summer months ; there are no wells to be seen 
at the site, nor was there any better water-supply for the 
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inhabitants than was contained in three very small shallow 
tanks. This would undoubtedly not suffice for the wants of 
any large population. 

When the extreme likelihood that there were no artificial 
tanks ~OT, at any rate, none but tanks of the smallest size — 
in the Island before the advent of Wijaya is considered, the 
absolute necessity of a previously existing and unfailing 
natural water-supply at the site of the city, such as could 
only be found in one of the rivers, is apparent. In their 
need of fresh water the invaders must, without any doubt, 
have lauded at the mouth of one of the rivers. On this, if 
the water-supply were sufficiently good, and to be depended 
on, and other things were favourable, their first settlement 
would probably be founded. Tambapanni must therefore 
be looked for near the mouth of a river which always con- 
tains a good supply of potable water near its mouth, yet 
which is not liable to have its banks overflowed in the wet 
seasons. This considerably reduces the list of possible sites. 
For one or the other of these reasons the north-western 
rivers — the Malwatta-oya (or Aruvi-aru), the M6daragam- 
oya, the Kald-oya, and the Mi-oya — must all be abandoned, 
as well as many other sites which have been suggested as 
likely ones. Dr. Miiller has expressed an opinion (Ancient 
Inscriptions, p. 23 j that the settlers may have merely come 
across from South India, in which case, as he states, traces 
of the capital should certainly be in existence near either 
the Aruvi-%u (or Malwatta-oya) or the Modaragam-oya. 
But from my acquaintance with the lower portions of these 
rivers, I am able to state that no such ruins are to be found 
near their mouths. . 

In this uncertainty we have valuable evidence in the old 
historical works, particularly in the Di'pavamsa, which 
Dr. Oldenberg has shown to be an earlier work than the 
Mahdvamsa, and most probably to contain, in some measure, 
literal extracts from the original Atthakathii. I venture to 
annex an extract from it regarding Wijaya’s landing, the 
italics being mine : 

“ That crowd of men having gone on board their ship, sailing 
on the sea, were driven away by the violetice of the wind, and 
lost their bearings. They came to Lauikadipa, where they dis- 
embarked and went on shore The red-coloured dust of 
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the ground covered their arms and hands ; hence the name of 
the place was called Tambapanni (copper-palmed). Tambapanni 
was the first town in the most excellent Laihkadipa ; there 

Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom--* Many people, 

crowds of men and women, came together, (hence each) prince 
founded a town in the different parts. The town of Tambapanni 
surrounded by suburbs, was built by Vijaya in the south on the 

most lovely bank of the river The king called Vijaya 

by name was the first ruler wlio reigned in Tambapanni over 
the delightful island of Lamka. When seven years (of his 
reign) had passed the land was crowded with people.” {Dip., 

p. 162.) 

The remark in this extract that Wijaya and his followers 
were “driven away by the violence of the wind” can only 
indicate a belief, at the time when the Atthakathd was 
composed, th^t they came to Ceylon during the north-east 
monsoon. Sailing from the east coast of India — whether 
in the south or as far as north as the Canges — no other 
wind could drive them to Ceylon, If this were the case, 
it is improbable that they would attempt to land on the 
east coast of Ceylon in such rough weather, exposed to the 
heavy seas from the Bay of Bengal. Rounding the south- 
east corner of the Island, the neighbourhood of Kirinde 
would be one of the first places where they would have an 
opportunity of coming safely on shore. The sentence 
above quoted may thus be taken as a proof that at least 
74 years before Christ Tambapanni Nuwara, of the exact 
site of which the compilers of the Atthakatha must have 
been aware, was known to be near the southern or 
south-eastern coast, as in fact is explicitly stated later 
on in the same extract, if we adopt Dr. Oldenberg’s 
reading. 

The next piece of evidence is contained in the Eajawalliya 
(Upham’s ed., p. 168), which describes Wijaya’s arrival as 
follows : — 

“ And when the said ship was sailing towards the 

country, Euna-Rata, in the midst of the sea, they perceived the 
large rock called Samanakuta Parwata or Adam’s Peak, in 
Ceylon, and there they concluded amongst themselves that it was 
a good country for them to reside in ; and so they landed at the 
place called Tammaunatota in Ceylon.” 
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Tammaanatota means the landing-place, or ferry, or port 
of (or for) Tammanna. From the neighbourhood of Kirinde 
the top of Adam’s Peak is visible, and of course the extract 
plainly indicates that the port for Tammanna was believed 
by the compiler to be in the Southern Province. There 
was thus a decided consensus of opinion in former times 
that Wijaya both landed and founded his capital in the 
south of Ceylon. 

Practically, this is the whole of the evidence which is 
available regarding the arrival of Wijaya himself. But 
there is very valuable information respecting the landing 
of Wijaya’s successor, Panduwasa Dewa, who came from the 
same place, and presumably took the same route to Ceylon, 
less than 40 years afterwards. If it were shown that 
Panduw&sa Dewa landed in the north or west of Ceylon, 
that would be no proof that Wijaya landed in that part 
of the Island. But if it can be shown that Panduwasa 
Dewa landed in the south or south-east of Ceylon, we 
shall have strong presumptive evidence that he took the 
same circuitous route as his predecessor. It is most 
unlikely that he would travel several hundred miles more 
than were known to be absolutely necessary ; if he came 
to the south, therefore, he took the usual route of vessels 
from the Ganges. Vessels from the Ganges must at 
first have all come during the north-east monsoon, just 
as ships from the Far West were compelled to regulate 
their voyages by the prevailing winds. The Eajawalliya 
even says explicitly that Panduwasa Dewa arrived at “the 
haven of Tammanna Nuwara,” the same spot as Wijaya’s 
landing-place, after coming by ship from Simhala Nuwara 

(p. 168). 

There is not the least reason for doubting the state- 
ment in the Mahavamsa that Panduwasa Dewa landed 
at the port of Gonagama at the month of the great 
Kaudara river ; and also that the Princess Bhaddhakacchan^ 
afterwards landed at the same site. According to these 
authorities, Gonagama is therefore the same spot as the 
port for Tammanna Nuwara. As to this place, where 
Panduwasa Dewa disembarked, no uncertainty need 
exist. I am now able to suggest with confidence that 
this great Kandara river is no other than the Mdgama 
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or Kirinde-ganga ;* and, in proof of the identification, I have 
discovered that Gonagdma is yet the name of a natural tank, 
locally termed a wila\ (still hearing its original appellation, 
the penultimate syllable being of course shortened), near 
the month of the river, about 2^ miles from the sea. The 
village has, however, disappeared. 

A confirmation of this identification is to be found in Dr. 

Muller’s words {Ancient Inscriptions, p. 57) regarding the 

grant by the A'pti Mahinda — recorded in the Mayilagas- 

tota inscription (No. 120) — to the Maha Wihdra and * 

the “ Uda Tisa piriwena.” Dr. Miiller identifies the site as 

follows : — “ By the Maha Wihara, most probably, we 

have to understand the Nagamaha wihara at Tissamaha- 1 

rdma, and the Udatisa piriwena is perhaps the Uddhakan- I 

dara Wihdra mentioned at Mah., p. 130.” As is well known 

at -Tissamahararaa, Uda Tihawa is the present name of the 

upper part of the Tissa tank. It once formed a separate i 

tank, the bund of which is now to be seen inside the ' 

present Tissa tank. If, then, the two names, Udatisa 

and Uddhakandara, are applied to this one place, the 

latter can only be taken from the adjacent river, the j 

Kandara, between which and the tank the piriwena 

probably stood. The villagers inform me that there are 

now a few pillars, which formed the remains of some such 

building, in the jungle to the west of the upper part of the 

Tissa tank. At any rate, it is certain that Uddhakandara 

was in Rohana. 

Reference is also made to a Kappukandara village in 
Rohana {Mali,, p. 141), and at p. 146 there is mentioned 
the Jawamdli ferry on the Kappukandara river, which 
was certainly in Rohana. The context also clearly shows 
that this ferry must have been not very far from Magama — 
possibly in the upper part of the valley. DuUhagamini 

* Formerly Kariuda. Kandara = karanda by metathesis ; compare I 

Panduka and Pakunda {T>ip. X. 9 ; XI. 1). 

t Golagamavyila is mentioned on Ilanaga’s inscription at Tissamab.a- 
rama. {Ancient Inscriptions, Xo. 4.) There is no other loila of this 
name in the district. A wila, (identified by Dr. E. Muller as Skt. vita, 
a cave), and Tamil villa, is in every case a pool the bed of which is 
below the level of the adjoining ground. Thus, without any embank- " 

ment it is capable ol holding up a supply of water. 
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marclied from Magama against his brother Tissa, who was 
stationed at Dlghawapi in the Batticaloa District. After 
being defeated in a great battle, the king and his prime 
minister took to flight, and were followed up by Tissa. On 
their way towards Magama the fugitives arrived at this 
Kappukandara river. That their journey was towards the 
upper part of the river, is shown by their escape from the 
pursuit of Tissa at some mountain on the route, on reach- 
ing which Tissa turned back. There are no hills very near 
the coast. If the Kappukandara river is not the upper 
part of the Magama-ganga, it is certainly a river of the 
same neighbourhood, a fact which will explain the appli- 
cation of the distinctive adjective maha to the lower part of 
the larger one. 

At Mah., p. 201, it is also stated that Thullatthanaka 
built a Kandara wihara while his father Saddhatissa 
resided at Di'ghawapi. Whether Thullatthanaka or his 
brother Lajjitissa resided at Magama, it is certain that 
this wihara was in Rohana, 

Lajjitissa also built a Kandarahinaka wihdra, which may 
have been on one of the hills in the valley above Magama 
{Mah., p. 202). 

As it maybe suggested that some northern river perhaps 
had a port called Gonagama, which may yet be discovered, 
and as Dr. Muller has already identified the Aruvi-aru (or 
Malwatta-oya) as the Kandara river {Ancient Inscrip- 
tions, p. 22), I adduce the further evidence in favour of my 
opinion contained at Mah., p. 55, where we find that Pandu- 
wasa sent his ministers to meet the Princess Bhaddhakac- 
chand, and escort her to his capital, Upatissa Nuwara (not 
Anuradhapura, Mah., pp. 55, 57). The place where the two 
parties met is given by Tumour (I presume on the author- 
ity of the Tika) as Wijitapura. From this spot the 
party proceeded to Upatissa Nuwara. Now, Wijitapura near 
Kalaweewa was on one of the two great northern roads 
from Magama to Anuradhapura and Upatissa Nuwara — 
(the other passed through Buttala, formerly Guttahala, and 
Mahiyangana) — and it cannot be conceived that any 
travellers from Mahatittha or its neighbourhood — (where 
the port for Tammanna would be situated if Tammanna 
Nuwara were on the Aruvi-aru) — to Upatissa Nuwara, 
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could, by auy possibility, wander so widely out of their 
way ; or that the king’s officers of State were so completely 
insane as to proceed 50 or 60 miles southwards to meet 
people coming from a point nearly due west of the capital, 
and not more than 40 miles distant, along what must un- 
doubtedly have been a much-frequented and well-known 
road. It is plain that the ministers proceeded southwards 
to meet the royal traveller coming from the south, and this 
agrees with all the former evidence which has been given. 
Leaving out conjecture, every particle of evidence which is 
to be met with shows that the site of Tambapanni Nuwara 
was in the south of Ceylon. 

Having pointed out what appears to me to be the only 
possible site of Wijaya’s landing-place, it is necessary to 
confirm the identification by discovering the site of 
Tambapanni or Tamraanna Nuwara. In the south of Cey- 
lon we know of only two very early cities, Kacharagama 
or Kataragama, and Magama or Rohana-Magama ; and I 
identify the latter as Wijaya’s capital. There is one 
peculiarity with regard to Tambapanni Nuwara which does 
not appear to have received sufficient notice : that after the 
reign of Wijaya the name utterly disappears, and is not again 
mentioned in any of the ancient histories. This is from no 
lack of references to the southern Province of Rohana. It 
would be quite unwarrantable to assume that, after being 
the capital of the Island for more than 30 years, and 
evidently a flourishing and important place — (or it would 
not have been specially mentioned as being surrounded by 
suburbs, &c.) —the city was abandoned. If this was not 
the case, the only other likely assumption is that the name 
was changed. The first reference to Miigama is contained 
in the Rajawalliya (p. 178), in which it is said that one of 
the brothers of Panduwasa’s queen was called Sudhodana 
Sakya Kumara, “ and the place appointed for his residence 
was called Magam Nuwara”. This statement, though very 
likely to be correct, is not found in this form in either the 
Dipavariisa or Mahavamsa. In the latter it is simply said 
that one of the six princes settled at (or in) Rohana, and 
took its name — Le. he would be called— “ Robana Kumara,” 
the Rohana Prince. This city termed Rohana in the 
Mahavamsa is therefore evidently the same as Magama ; 
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and in the Rajawalliya it is often called Rilna-Magania 
(pp. 188, 195, 196, &c.). In the Mah. Magama is not 
mentioned until Mahanaga made it his capital. When this 
prince first established himself in the south we cannot hut 
assume that he resided at some existing large town — in all 
probability the chief one of the Province. As Wijaya’s capital 
was in the south, this must have been Tambapanni. There 
is no apparent cause for his building a new capital when 
Tambapanni already existed, nor any reason why he, as 
king, with unlimited powers in his own Province, should 
not select the most important and commodious one. On 
this account I conclude that Magama was, as its name 
indicates, already the chief city of the Province before 
Mak^naga settled at it ; and in that case it would be no 
other than Tambapanni Nuwara. 

Tambapanni was the name of the division or district in 
which the capital was situated pp. 47, 51) ; Rohana 

was the name afterwards given to the whole of south Oeylon. 
We can easily conceive how the same city might thus acquire 
two names. Before Rohana became a separate Province 
the capital was the chief village or city of the Tambapanni 
district— i.Q. Tambapanni Nuwara ; after south Oeylon was 
termed Rohana it would also be called the great village or 
city of the Rohana Frooinee. The latter more important 
title would then supplant the original one. At first all the 
towns founded in Wijaya’s time were usually termed “ vil- 
lages,” and it is in every way probable that the capital 
became familiarly known— perhaps even in Wijaya’s time 
— by its later appellation, the “ Great Village,” Mahagama, 
a name which in time would take the place of its original 
title. There is a somewhat analogous instance in the 
North-Central Province, where the villagers usually speak 
of Anurddhapura as “ Maha Wihara and a still better 
example in the modern Sirhhalese name of Kandy, Maha 
Nuwara, the Great City, which has so completely taken the 
place of the original name that probably only a small 
proportion of those who employ it now know that the 
mountain capital once was termed Sriwardhanapura. My 
conclusion is that, until another suitable river in the south 
of Ceylon shall be found, having a place called Gonagama 
at its mouth, and the remains of an ancient city on its 

2S-85 
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bank within a few miles of the sea, Magama must be 
admitted to be the equivalent of Tambapanni Nuwara, and 
the Kirinde or Magama-ganga to be the Kandara river. 

I may mention, also, that from four to five miles distant 
from the Tissa dagabas there is a tank called the Tammanna- 
waewa, through which there runs a stream termed the 
Tammanna-aru — (a Dra vidian name in the south-east of 
of Ceylon !) This stream joins the Kirinde-ganga four miles 
from the Tissa ruins. The name Tammanna is so commonly 
applied to tanks and rivers in Ceylon that this fact cannot be 
considered to throw any light on the ancient name of the 
city. Tambapanni being originally a South Indian name, 
it is quite possible that this appellation was bestowed on 
the district long previous to Wijaya's landing. 

The site of this ancient Magama still remains to be dis- 
cussed. The village of Magama still bears the original 
name, but very few ruins, and those quite insignificant, are 
to be found at it. A city that, whether it was Wijaya’s seat 
or not, is known to have been the capital of South Ceylon 
for more than 80 years, at a time when structures were being 
erected, which, from their design, size, and permanence, still 
excite surprise and respect, and that is known to have 
remained an important city for some 15 centuries, must be 
presumed to have left some more tangible traces than a few 
rude stone pillars. The extensive ruins at Tissaweewa, only 
four miles from the present village, may therefore success- 
fully lay claim to the honour of being once the southern 
metropolis, “ Magampura Nuwara,” as the Siihhalese villa- 
gers delight to term it. These ruins extend (chiefly below 
the ground-level), throughout the jungle between the Tissa 
tank and the Magama river ; a building large enough to be 
a king’s palace is among them, as well as residences built 
in enclosures which even now would be thought of good size. 
Boundary walls, with foundations of large stone slabs, run 
in all directions ; and the whole ground is full of fragments 
of brick, tile, and pottery, and scattered stone pillars which 
mark the site of the more important houses and wihdras 
now buried. Below the tank, in the higher land which has 
recently been cleared for conversion into the paddy field, 
remains are almost everywhere met with from a foot to six 
feet underground ; while on the opposite side of the tank, 
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near the eastern end of the bund, many buildings stood, 
and the discoveries made in our excavations show that, in 
addition, a large village of artificers was established on the 
spot. All the ground here, too, far away from the tank, is 
full of fragments of brick, and tile, and pottery, below the 
surface. This, therefore, was undoubtedly once a large city; 
yet, if not Mdgama, it was a city without a name ! Pro- 
bably after the final breaching of the Tissa tank the people 
who remained removed to a suburb a few miles lower down 
the river, where it was possible to cultivate paddy without 
the assistance of the tank, as is done to the present day. 
Unless we adopt this hypothesis, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that two separate cities existed, with their centres 
only four or five miles apart ; and that the one with the 
most extensive ruins in the south of the Island must yield 
the title of “ capital” to the other with its half a dozen scat- 
tered pillars. The whole neighbourhood may have once 
been termed Mahdgama, though the name has since become 
restricted to the present village. 

The available evidence shows that from the time of the 
compilation of the Atthakathdto the time of the compilation 
of the Eajawalliya, it was believed that during the formation 
of the first Aryan settlements in the Island, while travel- 
. lers from the south of India usually landed at Mahdtittha 
(or Mautota), all those from the Ganges came southward 
with the north-east monsoon winds, and landed at Magama. 
As stated in the Dipawarhsa, thousands of immigrants must 
certainly have arrived during the lifetime of Wijaya ; or 
his followers would never have ventured to settle down, 
among a possibly hostile race,* at points so far distant as 
the first towns from each other ; and the route must have 
been almost as well known, even in those early times, as 
the short passage from Rumecvaram to Mahdtittha was to 
the traders who came for chunks and pearls and the other 
commodities carried away ages before to Arabia and 
Palestine. That trading vessels from India came to 
Magama at a later date (205 B.O.) is clear from J/a/L,p. 135, 
where it is stated that ships arrived with “ golden utensils 


* Even succeeding sovereigns found it advisable to conciliate the 
“fierce Yahkhas” by granting their chiefs special privileges. 

B 2 
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and other goods ; and the “ harbour” is again mentioned 
(204 B.C.) at p. 134. Compare also Mah., p. 49, where 
trading vessels from North , India or Burma are certainly 
alluded to so early as 400 B.C. 

The two great ports of Ceylon in the pre-Christian era 
were Gonagdma, the port of Magama in the south-east, 
and Mahhtittha (or Mantota) and its neighbourhood in the 
north-west. While Mahatittha was the emporium of the 
trade carried on with southern and western India and the Far 
West, Mdgama was the seat of the trade with eastern India 
and the Far East, and also, to some extent, with the Far West. 
It was here that the Eastern and Western traders met ; and 
thus it is that our excavations have disclosed, in what is 
now this obscure corner of the Island, the productions of 
the opposite sides of the globe, — the coins of Greece lying 
beside a piece of rhinoceros horn from Northern India and 
an article of volcanic origin perhaps brought from beyond 
the Bay of Bengal. 

So little is known of the history of any of the early cities 
in Ceylon, excepting a few special ones, such as Anurddha- 
pura, Pulastipura, &c., that I am induced to string together, 
as a contribution to a skeleton account of Mdgama, the few 
references to it with which I have met, or other facts which 
tend to prove the length of time during which the city was 
occupied and the tank was in working order. Of course 
this is not by any means a full list, especially in the time 
after the 5th century. 

Circa 414 B.C. Wij ay a lands at Gonagama and founds 

the city of Tambapanni (= Rohana- 
Mahagama, the ‘ great village of the 
Province of Rohana’)- 


37o 

J5 

■ Arrival of Panduwasa Dewa at Gona- 

gama, “ the port for Tambapannr.” 

374 


• Arrival of Princess Bhaddhakaccbdna 

at Gonagama. 

Circa 370 


• •• Settlement of Prince Sudhodana Sakya 
at Magama (= Rohana) Mah., p. 57 ; 
Raja., p. 178. 

243 


Settlement of Mahanaga at Magama. 

240—230 


••• Construction of Naga Maharama. 

Circa 226 


••• Tatthalaka Tissa, King of Rohana. 

223 


• •• Kakawannatissa born. 
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Circa 220 B.C. 
Circa 207 ,, 


205 

161 




137 „ 

Circa 40 A.D. 


1st Cent. 


165 A.D. 


Circa 220 


2nd or 3rd Cent. 


3rd 




4tli 


5 > 


4tb or 5th „ 
434 A.D. 


5th or 6th Cent. 
6tli or 7 th „ 
Circa 690 A.D. 


. . . Yatthala dagaba probably built. 

... Kakawannatissa, King of Rohana. 

... Birth of Duttbagamini at Magama. 

... Duttbagamini becomes King ; Saddha- 
tissa, Viceroy at Dighawapi. 

... Thullatthanaka leaves Magama. 

Ilanaga enlarges the Mahagama and 
Tissa tanks {Ma/i., p. 217). 

... Short inscriptions on two pillars at east 
side of tank commerODrating the 
suppression of the heresy. (See 
Appendix, Note 2.) 

Kanitthatissa repairs the Mahaiama 
and Tissa tanks ( Ancient Imcrip- 
tions, No. 16). 

... Woharaka Tissa “ caused improvements 
to be made with paid labour” at the 
Mahagama and Mahanaga wiharas 
and dagabas {Mah., p. 226). 

... Inscription on slab for flower offerings, 
Mal-p6ruwa, at Naga Maharama. 
(See Appendix, Note 2.) 

... Inscription of “Rohinika Gamini 
Abhaya,” who probably repaired the 
Tissa tank ( Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 23). 

The sons of Jetthatissa left inscription 
at the Maharama (not the Mtenik 
dagaba) containing a record of gifts 
to the chief Thera of the “ King of 
Magaraa’s Mahawihara.” {Ancient 
Inscription, No. 67.) 

... Inscription round the Yatthala dagaba. 

... On Tamil invasion by Pandu, Rohana 
became the Simhalese kingdom, with 
Magama as capital, probably. 

... Inscription on flat slab at Yatthala 
dagaba. 

... Inscription on the ^ tab8endagala(^w- 
cient Inscriptions, No. 109). 

... Dapula II., King at Magama, “ caused 
the dagaba of Runa to be rebuilt” 
( Rnja., p. 247). 
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Circa 860—900 


990 A.D. 


10th or 11th Cent. ... 
1060—1070 A.D. ... 
1113—1150 „ ... 

1153—1186 ,, ... 

Circa 1190 


12th Cent. 

1214—1235 A.D. ... 

1266—1301 „ ... 


” Damaba” Raja rebuilt the “ Rupa 
wihara” of Runa Magama. (Raja., 
p. 250.) 

The .®'pa Mahinda, afterwards Ma- 
hinda III., A.D. 997-1013, repaired 
the Mahawihara, and refers to the 
“ Uda Tisa monastery.” The upper 
part of the Tissa tank is still called 
Uda Tihawa. {Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 120). 

Inscription on a prostrate pillar at 
Naga Maharama. 

Rohana becomes the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Siihhalese kingdom. 

Rohana (or Magama) is capital of 
Ceylon under Manabarana and Siri- 
wallaba. 

Parakrama Bahu I. repaired the Dura 
and Tissa tanks and the buildings. 

Nissabka Malla refers to “ Tissa” alon^ 
with Miner!, Kantalai, and Padawiya 
tanks, as a place where he “gave 
security to all living things, and 
commanded that they should not be 
killed.” If the Magama tank is the 
Tissa referred to, this proves that the 
tank was still in order in 1187- 
1 196 A.D. ( Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 150.) Compare also No. 145, 
in which the king states that he 
gave “security to fishes in 12 great 
tanks.” 

Short inscription on flat slab at Naga 
Maharama. (Appendix, Note 2.) 

In the time of the Tamil King, Magha, 
Tamils were settled at Magama. 
{Rdja., p. 257.) 

Pandita Parakrama Bahu united the 
three Provinces under one sove- 
reignty. The tank probably fell into 
disrepair not long after this, and 
the place would then be abandoned, 
and be gradually overgrown with 
jungle and forest. 
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REPORT. 


Mode of Discovery. 

In digging out the site of a new sluice beyond the eastern 
end of the embankment of the Tissa tank, and in cutting a 
low-level chauuel from it to the paddy field, a thick layer of 
broken pottery and tiles was passed through at a depth, 
in its lowest part, of 18 feet below the surface of the ground. 
As these were all in fragments, commonly very small, and 
there was apparently nothing which could atford a clue to 
their age, but little attention was paid to them, until it was 
noticed that the sha})e of several fragments was such that 
they could not have belonged to the pottery usually made 
in Ceylon at the present day. The outcome of a more care- 
ful examination of many of these -fragments was the 
discovery of one piece on which was scratched the letter tl, 
in an angular character similar to those of the earliest 
inscriptions in Ceylon, such as that at Tonigala {Ancient 
Inscriptions, No. 1). After this, a vigorous search was made 
among the ddbris removed from the lowest layers, and a 
watch was kept on everything excavated, both in the low- 
level channel, and also in a channel subsequently cut at a 
higher level. The results have been far more important 
and extensive than could be anticipated, and have brought 
to light much of interest respecting the social condition and 
life of the labouring classes, and, to some extent, regarding 
the commerce and state of education during a very early 
period of the history of Ceylon. Ample proof has also been 
obtained that there was once a potter’s establishment at the 
site of the excavations. 

Probable Age of the Remains. 

It is obviously of great importance to ascertain the age 
of these remains with the utmost attainable accuracy. 
The date may be arrived at by two independent methods, 
which give results that agree as closely as can be expected 
at this distance of time. 

In the first place, there is a series of letters scratched or 
engraved on several pieces of pottery. A considerable part 
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of the alphabet, with the attached vowels, has beea met 
with, cat by several persons who had quite different styles 
of writing. Much of this writing evidently forms part of 
sentences inscribed round the outsides of ‘chatties’ or on the 
rims of plates ; but owing to the fragmentary state of the 
pottery no complete sentence has been obtained. Some 
letters, which are large and angular, are plainly the work of 
men who had not very much practice in such writing ; 
others are small and of very good shape, and are evidently 
such as might be written on ordinary leaves with a style. 
No one seeing the different kinds of writing or engraving 
could attribute all to one person ; yet we find that, without 
exception, in instances met with at varying heights in the 
lowest stratum of remains, the shape of the characters is 
exactly that of the Asoka alphabet, as found in the oldest 
rock inscriptions in the Island. This agreement includes the 
letter sa, which in all cases has the angular form resembling 
the modern Roman F, or rather the Greek digamma, and 
the ^letter which is always rounded. No letter of a 
later shape has been met with, nor a single instance of the 
rounded form of vowels, or lengthened h or r, which indi- 
cates the beginning of the transition period of Simlialese 
paleography. If, then, the oldest inscriptions yet dis- 
covered in the Island, which contain no letter older in 
shape than these, go back to the time of AVattag&miui, 
there is not room for great error in assuming the most 
recent of these letters to have been made not later than 50 
B.C. But the stratum in which this engraved pottery is 
embedded is quite four feet thick ; and if the upper part of 
this dates from 50 B.O., the bottom layer (the tiles and 
pieces of earthenware are in more or less distinct layers in it, 
separated by thin layers of soil, and sand, and fine gravel) 
must be admitted to be of considerably older date. It 
cannot, I think, be assumed that the whole ground-level at 
the site (although it is in a hollow) has been raised four 
feet in much less than 1.50 years ; and, if not, the earliest 
remains appear to date from a period not much later than 
the construction of the dagabas and tank. Only by the 
assumption that the artificers, the carpenters, and stone- 
cutters settled at this spot were engaged in the erection of 
houses in the city on the opposite side of the tank, or in 
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works at the wihdras, can the presence of the large number 
of work-people who lived here be accounted for. 

In the second place, a check on the date above adopted 
is arrived at by a consideration of the position of the 
remains. The soil in the piece of ground between the lowest 
of the remains and the Tissa tank is of a very porous 
nature, and water leaks through it from the tank into the 
cutting. When the tank contains only five feet of water, 
the leakage covers all the lowest stratum in its most 
depressed part, where it is from 14 to 18 feet below the 
present ground-level. In this part of the stratum there are 
numerous remains of fires, which were certainly made m 
sitii, there being in many of them the undisturbed ashes 
and bits of charcoal, and in one instance pieces of burnt 
Sambar deer’s bones from which the marrow had evidently 
been extracted, the bones being broken across for this 
purpose. It hardly needs be said that this lowest stratum 
must have been deposited before the water of the tank 
could leak into it and flood it ; that is, the tank cannot have 
been in its present position at the time. Now, it can 
clearly be seen that about 200 yards up the bed of the tank 
from the present embankment there runs a ridge higher 
than the adjoining ground-level, which, without any doubt, 
was a former bund, cutting off the whole of this corner of 
the tank, and meeting the present bank, which is quite 
straight, at about half-way from the end. {See attached plan.) 
This, then, was the original line of the embankment at the 
time when the remains were in course of deposition. The 
potters, in fact, settled below the tank, where they were 
not subjected to floods, and yet where they could obtain 
their clay, and the water required for its manipulation, -with 
the greatest ease. Their clay-pit has now become part of 
the bed of the tank ; but at that time it lay just below the 
embankment. All the potters’ villages which I have seen in 
(Jeylon have been similarly situated, and it is only what one 
would naturally expect. When the embankment was made 
in its present line, and their clay-pit was enclosed in the 
tank and flooded, the potters must necessarily have removed 
to some other site, if they had not done so previously. 

When we consider the character of the letters cut on the 
pottery, and the existence of this former embankment inside 
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what is now the tank, tliere is only one conclusion which 
can be arrived at — that the present line of the embankment 
represents part of the enlargement of the Tissa tank 
carried out by King Ilanaga. If this conclusion is a correct 
one — and I fail to see that any other can account for the 
observed facts — the date of the most recent deposits in 
the pottery stratum cannot, in any case, be later than (say) 
40 A.D. The enlargement of the tank must manifestly 
have caused the abandonment of the manufactory at the 
site. While 40 A.D. is thus the latest possible date for the 
upper part of the pottery stratum, the shape of the letters 
proves (as far as this can be considered a proof) that the 
remains are of an earlier date, and, as abovementioned, 
probably from nearly 200 to 50 B.O. This is confirmed by 
the fact that a coin of one of the early Roman Emperors, 
which can hardly be put down to a later date than some 
time in the 1st century A.D., has been discovered at 
a height of about three feet above the upper part of the 
pottery stratum. 

Position and Character of the Remains. 

The most ancient of the remains were deposited on 
‘gravel’ (decomposed gneiss), a thick stratum of which 
overlies the gneiss of the district. Broken ‘ chatties’ and 
plates and plate-covers form by far the greatest part of 
them. Even in excavating these two channels alone, it will 
be no exaggeration to say that thousands of pieces of these 
articles have been met with ; and, of coarse, the ground 
between and around the cuttings must be similarly full of 
them. This alone would prove the existence of a potters’ 
establishment — both manufactory and village* — at the 
place ; but further proof has been obtained by finding both 
a piece of moulded and dried (but unburnt) clay in the form 
of some animal (a child’s toy), and a small round granite 
stone of a shape still in use by potters when moulding 
chatties, &c. Many pieces of burnt clay, which apparently 
formed part of the wall of the ^ kiln, have also been 
procured. 


* “ Because they burn their wares in place-s or halls close to their 
dwelling-houses they arc called Bada Sellayo.” (Uphaiu’s Buddhist 
J'rncts, p. SiS.) 
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This layer follows the slope of the gravel, and with it 
varies in depth from 6 to 18 feet below the present surface 
of the ground. At its lowest part it is some four feet in 
thickness, and at this spot it consists, in one place, of 
three strata separated by thin layers of soil and sand, and 
covered in each case by one thickness of broken tiles as 
though the roof of a shed had fallen in. As, however, no 
tiles are unbroken, notwithstanding the nndisturbed state of 
the remains, and the pieces composing them are few in 
number, and are not found together, it is to be presumed 
that these tiles have only been defective ones which were 
thrown away. The pottery stratum generally ends abruptly, 
and is succeeded by earth, vegetable mould, and occasional 
very thin layers of fine sand, evidently brought down by 
rains. In this soil are found small scattered bits of chatties 
and plates, such as the rains might transport from the 
higher ground, and a good many bones of Sambar deer 
(“elk”) and other animals. This stratum extends to within 
two or three feet of the present surface, where we again 
find a layer of pottery without inscriptions, and in such 
small pieces as to be quite worthless. Only from a few 
inches to a foot of vegetable soil overlie this layer. In 
the high-level cutting there is an intermediate stratum of 
bits of pottery, &g., at a height of three or four feet above 
the lower stratum, but it is a very thin one. 

Clear evidence has been obtained that at least one, but 
more probably several, smiths’ forges were at work close 
to the potters’ village.* Many large pieces of scorite from 
the forges have been encountered in different parts of the 
high-level channel excavation, as well as a “ cold chisel” 
of iron or steel. At least one article used by a goldsmith 
has also been procured. Possibly the smiths practised both 
occupations.! 


* It is stated in Upham's Mahawansa, p. 1.30. that Nirmala, the 
seciind of DutUia^’ainini’s heroes, appeared at Magaiua “ before King 
Kavvantissa, when he was at the black-suiith’s shop, where he had 
employed a number of baefcsmiths to make anus.” This story is 
intcre.sting in view of the di.scoveries. 

t *■ Because they work in copper, brass, and silver, they are called 


Kaniinakarayo and because they work in gold, they are called 

Snwannakarayo because they work in iron they are called 


Ayukarayo.’’ (Uphani, op. at; Vol. 111., p. 310.) 
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Besides these, a good number of the tools used by 
carpenters and stone- cutters have been found, and it is thus 
plain that, in addition to the potters, a large establishment 
of other artificers was settled at this place. There is 
nothing to show that any other persons lived at it. So 
far as is known, therefore, the whole of the articles found 
at this site must have belonged solely to people of the 
labouring classes, and of inferior castes. It is very im- 
portant to bear this in mind, in view of the evidences of 
their state of education, and the degree of social comfort 
attained by them, which are given below. 

The general state of most of the articles discovered is 
wonderfully good. It is difficult to believe that the articles 
of steel or iron, as well as bones and pieces of charcoal, 
have been lying buried in the soil during so many centuries. 
Some pieces of horn and ivory are apparently not as 
much damaged as they would be by lying for a few months 
on the ground exposed to the weather ; and a few appear 
to be still as sound as when they were first buried. 
It is clear from this that most of the things were very 
quickly covered up ; but even when this is granted, it 
is still surprising that decomposition has proceded no 
further. The articles can only have been preserved owing 
to the efficient drainage through the sub-stratum of 
‘gravel’; yet some bones, which were in very good con- 
dition, seemed to be too high to be affected sufficiently 
by the drainage. 

I must not omit to note that everything included in this 
report, except the bricks (but including a series of inscribed 
bricks), will be found among the articles transmitted to the 
Colombo Museum. 

Houses, <^'c. 

The dwellings of these work-people were of a rude sort. 
About half a dozen of them have been cut through in the 
high-level channel. They were all partly excavated in the 
side of the gravel slope, which rose at the back of the 
potters’ working-place. In one or two instances they closely 
adjoined each other, and in these cases a perpendicular 
built wall of clay or earth and gravel, about a foot thick, 
separated the rooms. So far as could be ascertained, the 
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chambers (probably one to each house) were from 8 to 10 
feet across. One was almost in the shape of a horse-shoe. 
They were about 2 feet 6 inches deep in excavation at the 
upper side, as shown in the following sketch : — 



//////////////.////////■vT)^ 


Probably walls of sticks or mud surrounded them, on 
which a light roof, with a covering of grass, would rest. At 
the back of one of these rooms, in a small chamber or recess 
dug out of the gravel, and filled up with ashes, was found 
a heterogenous collection of articles which appear to have 
been placed in it for concealment. These consisted chiefly 
of a number of pieces of iron, which seem to have once 
formed part of the ironwork attached to a wooden con- 
struction— possibly a chariot, together with rivetted iron 
nails of various sizes. Pieces of decomposed wood still 
adhere to some of these articles. There were also a kris, a 
carpenter’s chisel (which may perhaps be taken to indicate 
the trade of the occupant), bones of cattle, and pieces of 
chatties and plates, on two of which was engraved a mark, 
the Smdsti monogram, that resembles part of the royal seal, 
regarding which see below (“ Money"). One of the chatties 
had an inscription round its outside, and the small piece 
of it, which is preserved, sufficiently proves the antiquity of 
the remains, although the room, while in the gravel, was 
not more than six feet below the present surface of the 
ground. The floors of all the houses were quite level, any 
small hollows in them being filled up with fine white ashes, 
with which the whole floor was very thinly covered. Although 
fires were occasionally made in them, and have left their 
traces, these rooms were probably used chiefly as dormi- 
tories. No seats have been met with. Cooking seems to 
have been carried on outside, and the sites of many fires 
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have been observed, the ashes and charcoal being in nearly 
all cases undisturbed. The charred remains of bones ■which 
have been roasted were contained in a few ; all the larger 
ones have been broken, apparently in order to extract the 
marrow. 

Though not belonging to these houses, a good many 
pieces of tile have been found in this cutting, of a shape 
long since obsolete, yet a very effective one. Four parallel 
grooves, which seem to have been made with the fingers, 
run along one s ide of the upper surface, the outer one 
being deeper and wider than the others. At the opposite 
side, on the under surface, a similar deep groove ran 
close to the edge of the tile, so that, each tile overlapped 
and fitted into the groove of the adjoining one on its left 
side. 

This arrangement must certainly have prevented any 
leakage, while at the same time it was so simple as almost 
to be worth adoption at the present day, were it not for 
the thickness of tile which it requires. In the upper part 
of each tile a hole was made to receive a wooden peg for 
holding the tile in position. The tiles were of large size, 
being probably 12 inches long, 7^ inches wide, and from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch thick. They all 
appear to be well burnt. As none of these houses of the 
workmen, or other dwellings of the poorer classes which 
have been cut through in another channel, were covered 
with tiles, although there was a manufactory on the 
spot, it must be presumed that tiles were employed for 
roofing only wiharas and the dwellings of the wealthier 
classes. 

No bricks were used in building these houses of the work- 
people ; but in a series of better-class structures cut through 
in a high-level channel from the western sluice, all the floors 
were laid with them. The remains of a dagaba have been 
found near this site ; so that these may have been wiharas, 
or other buildings connected with them. As they are part 
of the subject of this report, I have measured the bricks at 
the different dagabas and those found at various ruins 
in the city of Mdgama. The following table gives their 
mean dimensions ; in each case, except where otherwise 
specified, this is the mean of from 15 to 20 bricks. The 
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list is arranged according to the probable age of the 
structures. 


Building. 


Long Bricks. 



Dome Bricks. 


Length. jBreadth, 

tento. 

Face. 

Depth. 

Thick. 

Con- 

tents. 


in. j 

in. 

in. 

cub. in 

in. 

in. 

in. 

cub in. 

Maharama 

17'35a: 

8-84 

2-83 

434 

10-77 

11-084 

2 95 


Sandagiri 

17'14d 

8-67 

-2-81 

418 

(10-10 

11 00 

3 00ja 

333c 

Dagaba near 
high-level 
channel... 

17-16 i 

9-11 

2*85 

445 

None 


_ 


Yatthala ... 

17-8.5 

8-64 

2-90 

447 

900 

12-46 

2 -72 

305 

Rlmnik 

IG'57 1 

8-86 

•2-80 

411 

11-17 

11-56 

3-17 

399c 

Magama city 

14-12 i 

7 88 

2-34 

260 

None 


— 

— 

Dagaba near 
river 

i 

12-924i 

1 

7-73 

2 34 

234 

None 

— 


— 


a One only. h Thret only. c Radiated bricks. d Five only. 


The long bricks are termed I'iyan gadol, “ cubit bricks 
they vary much in their character, but those of the Maha- 
rdma and Yatth41a ddgaba seem to be of the best quality.* 
All, except those at the dagaba near the river, have been 
made on boards, and shaped in wooden moulds. Those at 
the above ddgaba have been moulded on the ground. It is 
interesting to note that the long bricks used in the private 
dwellings in the city were smaller than those at the other 
ddgabas — an indication of their nearer approach to dimen- 
sions afterwards adopted, and thus of their more modern con- 
struction. Those which I have termed “dome bricks” were 
used in the superstructure of the ddgaba, but not exclusively, 
the long bricks being intermingled with them, probably to 
improve the bond. It will be noticed that the sizes and 


* Unlike the Assyrian anil Egyptian bricks, the proportions of which 
are usually such that the breadth equals half the length, while the thick- 
ness is one-third of the length, the long bricks at Manama have a breadth 
very nearly equal to half their length, but the thickness is only one-sixth 
of the length. Thus, the mean length for the four oldest dagabas is 
17-37 inches, the breadth S SI inches, and the thickness 2-85 inches; 
while the above proportions require a breadth of 8-68 inches, and a 
thickness of 2-89 inches. (See Appendix, Note 3.) 

The mean length of side of the “ dome bricks” is approximately two- 
thirds of the length of the “ cubit brick,” a proportion found also in 
Assyria and Babylonia in the case of square bricks. (Compare History 
of Ancicyit Pottery by Dr. Birch, 1873, pp. 1 1, 77, and 93.) I have met 
with no dimensions of Indian bricks which are the same as these. 
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shapes of these bricks varied much more than the others in 
the different dagabas. The d&gaba near the river, which 
will be observed to have bricks of a much smaller size than 
any of the other dagabas, is evidently a much more recent 
structure. This ruin is only 16 feet in outside diameter, 
having a hearting of ordinary so^ or clay, enclosed by brick- 
work laid in mud, and 2 feet 6 inches thick. These bricks 
have a peculiar finger mark on one side, also found on some 
of those in the city, and they are probably of the same age 
as the latter. The dagaba is half a mile south of the point 
where the road to Wirawila crosses the Mdgama river. 

In an extensidn of one of the western high-level channels, 
at a height which proves it to be of much later date than 
most of the articles included in this report, part of the 
earthenware lining intended for a well was discovered. It 
consists of two sections of tubing, 10 inches and 10-5 inches 
deep and 1 inch thick, having a diameter of 2 feet 
inches inside. Similar ones are now used in the south and 
east of the Island, I believe ; but the ancient ones differ 
from them, I am told, in having a projecting lip or flange 
at the top, on which the upper section could rest. There 
was no well at the place where these were found. A stone, 
on which two or three letters of about the 4th or 5th cen- 
tury were cut, was met with at an inferior level, so that this 
earthenware must be of somewhat later date than that. 

Household Utensils, j'c. 

Owing to the presence of an earthenware manufactory on 
the site where the most extensive cuttings have been made, 
the collection of household utensils forins a complete series, 
though unfortunately nearly all the specimens are in small 
fragments. As a rule, they do not follow the type of arti- 
cles now made in Ceylon, except in the case of the ‘chatties’, 
which are, in most respects, the same as those of modern 
manufacture. The thickness and quality of all the earthen- 
ware utensils vary Ciuch ; but those required for other than 
rough usage are generally thin and excellently made. As 
a piece of only one priest’s begging-bowl, pdtraya, has been 
discovered, it is evident that this pottery was almost all 
intended for the use of members of the laity. The- curry- 
stones which have come to light were all found near the 
potters’ working place. Nothing of this kind has been met 
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with among the houses, and in all probability these were 
broken ones which have been thrown away. 

The following is a list of the articles which have been 
met with in this class : — 

1. Part of a priest’s begging-bowl, 9-5 inches in inside 
diameter at the rim ; thick and heavy, and of inferior qua- 
lity, but otherwise similar to those now made. 

2. Several common bowls of strong, rough, unvarnished, 
red earthenware. Four specimens measured had mouths 
averaging 10-8 inches wide, and seem to have been from 3 
to 8 inches deep. Similar, but much larger bowls are now 
used for storing salt-fish at Hambantota, I am told. 

3. Many of the common, large, small-mouthed, lipped 
‘ chatties’ for holding water. These are of varying shapes, 
and closely resemble modern ones. A few, however, had 
much thicker, solid lips, and were clumsy and heavy. 

4. Covers for the above (No. 3). These are of many 
sizes and shapes, but are usually deep, almost cup-shaped, 
flat-bottomed or nearly so, with a wide horizontal lip which 
fitted over the lip of the chatty, the body of the cup going 
inside the mouth of it ; some have rounded bottoms. 
Although I believe that these covers are not now made in 
Ceylon, I am informed that they are common in some parts 
of South India. 

5. Shallow, small, wide-mouthed, lipped chatties, such 
as are now in use for cooking purposes, &c. A few letters 
were cut on the outside of some of these. Nearly all are 
blackened and polished inside. 

6. Hundreds, if not thousands, of broken circular plates, 
off which rice was to be eaten ; mostly of superior workman- 
ship. The bottom of these has a slight upward curve ; 
round the edge stood a thin, usually upright rim like the 
body of the plate, varying from l-l to 1'75 inches, with a 
mean of 1'5 inch high. This rim is, in many specimens, 
curved over considerably towards the interior of the plate. 
Many of the letters to which reference has been made were 
scratched or engraved on the outside of this rim. These 
plates varied considerably in size, the inner diameter of 
several specimens being from 7-2 to 13-2 inches, with a mean 
of 10‘5 inches. Their thickness is about -14 inch. The 
majority of them have the inside coated with an admirable 

28-85 c 
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black paint or varnish, which is burnt into the earthenware, 
and still has a beautiful polish. They are often covered 
outside with an excellent red varnish, also burnt in. 

7. One plate, or circular dish, of a different type, proba- 
bly intended for use by several people when eating, has a 
broad upright rim 1*3 inches high, with a nearly flat top. 
This plate measured 19-2 inches across the inside. It con- 
sists of thick, but excell ently made, earthenware, with a 
bright red varnish on both sides . It is about -42 inch thick 
at the side, and the bottom has a slight upward curve 
towards the edges. 

8. A series of large, nearly flat, plates or circular dishes, 
intermediate in character and shape between the two last, 
with broad-topped rims sloping slightly outwards, and 
averaging *97 inch in height. They are of rougher make 
than the others, and consist of very strong, well-burnt, red, 
unvarnished earthenware. Several specimens average 14-78 
inches in internal diameter, varying from 13-7 to 16-7 inches, 
and are about -2 inch thick. 

9. Numerous plate-covers, which had rims or flanges 
projecting downwards, from *54 to 1-15 with a mean of -82 
inch deep, to fit outside the rims of the plates. These 
were nearly flat on the top, being slightly elevated towards 
the middle in a gradual curve. They vary in size like the 
plates, the inside diameters of several measured being from 
6-5 to 13*2 inches, with a mean of 9-23 inches. These covers 
are plain and unvarnished on both sides, but are made of 
good material. 

10. Numerous circular trays or dishes of rather thick 
and not very fine earthenware. The fragments are very 
small, and it is difficult to ascertain the depths of the trays, 
but they appear to have varied from half an inch to 3^ 
inches. Their external diameter was from 7 to 14-76 inches, 
with a mean, among those measured, of 12-2. The average 
thickness is -25 inch. 

11. Fragments of a few very large, nearly flat, trays of 
a thick coarse earthenware. Two measured 28-8 inches and 
32-0 inches in total diameter, and were *36 inch and -50 inch 
thick respectively. These were from the excavation near 
the low-level sluice, but similar fragments have been found 
in the high-level channel cutting, among the houses. 
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12. Part of an earthenware kettle, and several spouts 
broken off others. It does not appear to be quite certain 
whether water was boiled in these, or whether they held 
drinking water, which, by means of the spout, could be poured 
down the throat, according to the practice yet in vogue 
among the lower classes. Similar articles are still made 
in some part s of the Island. The spouts or nozzles were 
straight, and in the form of a truncated cone, pierced with 
a small cylindrical hole. They stood out at a right-angle 
from the body of the kettle, at about half its height from 
the bottom — a position which must have rendered the kettle 
of little use, one would think.* 

13. A few very thin, flat-bottomed, nearly hemispherical, 
unglazed, earthenware basins or drinking-cups. They were 
from 2^ to 3 inches deep, and from 4-6 to 7-7 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, with a thickness of *16 inch. Most 
of them have the inside coated with the black varnish, but 
one or two of a much rougher make are without it. 

14. A small flat-bottomed earthenware saucer, 4'80 
inches wide, and one inch deep inside, which was met with 
6 feet 5 inches below the surface of the ground in cutting a 
distributing channel in the paddy field, is perhaps of nearly 
the same age as the other articles found in the potters’ 
working-place. I am informed that articles of this shape 
are still in use in some parts of India for holding curry, &c. 

15. The top of an unglazed, nearly black, imperfectly- 
burnt water-goglet, which apparently was much like the 
better class of goglets now in use. 

16. A small earthenware funnel, 3-5 inches across the 
top. The shape is peculiar, the upper part of the funnel 
being only 1-5 inch high, and probably 2 inches wide at 
the bottom. Moulded inside this is another smaller tube 
to act as the funuel neck. This doubtless projected consider- 
ably below the tube of the upper part of the funnel, but it 
has been broken off. 

17. Several very wide tall jars in fragments, very 
roughly but strongly made, with a very thick solid lip. 

We read in the Ilaja Katnakari, of Kalinga Wijaya Bahu HI. 
(1235-1266)—“ He also caused to be made for each of the said eighty 
priests a bathing-tub of copper, a kettle for boiling water, and a vessel 
lor drinking water.” (Upham’s Sacred Books, Vol. U., p. 104.) 
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These were probably intended for holding paddy or other 
grains. I am nnable to give their full sizes or capacity ; 
but one piece, which exhibits no sign of being very near the 
top or bottom of the jar, measures two feet in length. This 
jar must have been at least three feet high ; its inside dia- 
meter at the mouth is 11*8 inches, and in the widest part 
of the body it is 22| inches across. 

18. Portions of two plain earthenware flower-pots, 
which are tall and unglazed. One is about inches wide 
at the mouth. Both have deep horizontal corrugations in 
their lower half. They may have been 7 or 8 inches high. 

19. A deep, coarse, red, unglazed drinking-cup with a 
slight lip was (together with the next two articles) found 
in cutting a distributing channel in the paddy field. The 
cutting evidently passed through one of the poorest quar- 
ters of the town, and there was hardly any trace of the 
houses, except the thick layers of ashes from their fires and 
fragments of broken pottery— few in number and coarse in 
make. I am informed that cups similar in shape to 
this one are still used by the poorer classes of Southern India 
for drinking water and other household purposes. This cup 
measures four inches in width at the mouth and 2’9 inches 
in outside depth. It is quite inferior in quality to the 
things found near the low-level sluice, and is undoubtedly 
of much more recent manufacture. (See my remarks re- 
specting the well lining — which was found near the same 
site — “ Houses,” &c.) 

20. I can find no name for this article, nor meet with 
any one who has seen a similiar one, or knows its use. It 
resembles a rough primitive bottle as much as anything ; 
but the bottom is rounded off, and there is a hole through 
it. The top, too, has a broad horizontal lip of great thick- 
ness. There is no neck, but the cylindrical body of the 
bottle is compressed at the place, and is thus of less diame- 
ter than it is lower down. The total height, as the article 
is at present, is 3-5 inches, and the outside diameter is 2-2 
inches. It is a coarse, rough piece of work, quite in keeping 
with the foregoing. (See Appendix, Note 8.) 

21. A kind of chatty, apparently of a very different 
shape from any others described, was represented by a frag- 
ment found near the last two articles. A somewhat similar 
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one was also met with near the sluice. These chatties seem 
to have been like an ordinary one with both lip and neck 
taken off ; but both fragments are from the upper part of 
the body, and it is not certain what was the actual shape. 
The earthenware is rough and unglazed, but not thick, and 
the smallest fragment is particularly thin. 

22. Although of a much later age than anything else 
reported on, 1 include a small, unglazed earthenware 
saucer-shaped lamp, with a chevron pattern in high relief 
on the upper surface of the rim, in which is a recess to 
receive the wick. This was found several feet above the older 
remains at the low-level sluice, and only about 4^ feet below 
the present ground-level. It was in a large chatty contain- 
ing calcined bones, regarding which see below. (“ Mode of 
Burial.”J This lamp measures 3-9 inches across the inside 
of the cup, and it is 1’2 inch deep inside. 

23. To these may be added a small basin-shaped 
copper vessel, 5 inches in outside diameter, and 1*6 inches 
high, probably used as a drinking-cup,* which was found 
about 6 feet below the surface of the ground, in a garden in 
the paddy field, when the proprietor was sinking a well. 
It was covered with a “ turtle-stone” — a small stone cut in 
the shape of a turtle — and it contained a chank shell, in 
which were afew pearls of very small value, and some inferior 
amethysts, of which specimens handed to me by the finder 
are included among the articles transmitted to the Museum. 
It appears to have been buried to secure the safety of the 
small treasures in it; but as it was 6 feet below the surface 
it must nevertheless be of great age, possibly not of much 
later date than the other oldest remains. The ground-level 
would be raised at this spot much more slowly than near 
the sluice, and any such treasures would not be buried at 
a great depth. 

24. Several broken curry-stones, of gneiss or granite. 
As these are in fragments, their dimensions are somewhat 
uncertain. All stood on four short thick legs, and are well 
made articles, quite superior to those now in use. 
The upper stone was of the same material. All these and 

* “ He also supplied them” (the priests) “ with another kind of pot 
for drinking water out of, made of copper.” (Upham. loc. cit., Vol. 
n.,p 111.) 
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the following articles belong to the oldest stratum of 
remains. 

25. A smaller pair of stones, of exactly similar shape to 
the above, were probably used for preparing medicines. 
Stones of this kind, but without the legs, are still employed 
for this purpose. 

26. A knife of iron, in fragments, for cutting up vege- 
tables, &c. Articles of this shape are now in use in some 
villages, I am told, fixed by the thick end in a sloping 
position in a piece of board. The blade slopes away from 
the person using it, who holds the board steady with his 
feet. The knife is about 1-4 inch broad. The blade is 
straight, and bevelled otf straight at the point from the 
edge to the back. 

27. Part of a curved knife, in pieces, may also belong 
to this class. The cutting edge is the itiner one, and the 
breadth of the blade is I'l inch. This knife was also used 
for cutting vegetables, &c. 

28. A small earthenware weight and part of another, 
used for twisting thread. In sha 2 )e they are elliptic spin- 
dles, with a deep broad groove round their middle at the 
minor axis. The thread being attached to this groove, the 
weight is made to revolve rapidly, so as to twist the strands 
of the thread. Another weight used for the same purpose 
is made of a slightly different pattern. 

Tools. 

Excluding hammers, of which none have been seen, a 
good series of tools and implements has been obtained ; 
and nearly all, with the exception of the carpenters’ chisels, 
closely resemble those now in use. Even carpenters’ 
chisels, like those discovered, are still employed in a few of 
the less-advanced jungle districts. Some of these tools 
were feund scattered singly in the soil,' but others were 
procured, two or three together, near the houses. I dis- 
covered a ‘ jumper,’ or chisel for boring wedge-holes in stone, 
about 14 feet below the surface of the ground, buried under 
an overturned plate, where its owner had apparently hidden 

A T £ partly exposed in the side of the cutting, 

and I first bared it in order to find if it was unbroken, 
which was not the case, though all the fragments were in 
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situ. On the following day, it struck me as strange that 
this plate should he ‘ upside down,’ and I therefore returned 
to the spot, and, on examining the soil immediately under 
it, found the jumper lying just as it had been deposited 
2,000 years ago. Of course it has long been known that 
in boring the cylindrical wedge-holes commonly preferred 
by the ancient Simhalese for splitting building stones, a 
small jumper — a strong cylindrical chisel with a broad edge — 
was employed j and it is interesting to see one of the tools 
which has actually been used for the purpose. The wedge- 
holes were of two types, cylindrical ones from 1^ inch to 
1:^ inch in diameter, and from 2 to 3 inches deep, generally 
bored from 4| to 6 inches apart, and rectangular ones, 
having a section of 2 inches by inch, and also from 
2 to 3 inches deep, and, as a rule, the same distance apart 
as the others. For cutting the latter, the ordinary cylin- 
drical chisels or pointed ‘punches’ employed in stone-cutting 
were needed. Two of these have also been discovered. 
Some of the carpenters’ chisels were found at a higher level 
than the most ancient remains, and are doubtless of more 
recent date ; but as they are of exactly similar shape to 
the rest, I include them with the others in this report. 
The tools found are as follows : — 

1. The jumper above referred to, 6 inches long, made 

Masons’ and three-quarter inch iron .or steel, with an 

Stone-cutters’ edge 1 '3 inch long. The head is splayed out 
tool®- by much hammering. (See illustration at 

end.) 

2. The heads and points of two stone-cutting chisels, 
exactly like those now made, apparently composed of • 7-inch 
iron. Their heads are hammered down by use, and they 
have points of the ordinary shape. (See illustration.) 

3. Part of an iron wedge, with a side somewhat rounded. 
This was made of 5 or 6 thin plates of iron welded together, 
and was about 2 inches broad. 

4. An article which may possibly be a small broken 
trowel of iron or steel. The edges of the blade were slight- 
ly curved upwards, after the style of a common gardener’s 
trowel, but in a much less degree. The spike or pin which 
fitted into the wooden handle is rivetted through the blade. 
I must say, however, that 1 feel very much doubt as to this 
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identification. It is not known that any trowels were used 
in Ceylon (B.O.), and I think that this may have been a 
piece of iron which was attached to some woodwork. 

5. Two pieces of a long bar of round iron, about three- ^ 

quarters of an inch thick, may have formed part of a chisel 

used for cutting stone. The bar appears to have been 
pointed at one end, and if so, there seems to be no other 
use to which it could be put. 

6. A long chisel, probably belongs to this class, in which 
case it must have been used for large carvings. It was Tl 
inch broad, and 1 inch thick, rectangular in section and 
straight, with a length of perhaps 10 inches or a foot. The 
end is broken off. Possibly, however, this tool may have 
been used by the smiths along with a smaller similar 
chisel. 

More of these tools than of any implements have been 

Carpenters’ found. Although all are broken across, it can 
Tools. be seen that they were of great length (except 

in the case of the smallest ones), and that they had not 
wooden handles, I have seen very similar tools used by 
village carpenters in the North-Central Province, but 1 * 

imagine that they are now becoming uncommon in this 
country. Considering the great value which must have 
been attached to such articles of steel or iron in the early 
years of Siihhalese history, it may be presumed that many 
• houses were in course of erection at the times when these 
tools were being lost in such quantity compared with the 
area explored. They cannot but have belonged to many 
different men. The chisels are nearly all such strong 
heavy tools that they could hardly be used for anything 
but working large pieces of timber, and doubtless their 
owners were chiefly employed in roofing-work. Most of 
these certainly belong to the oldest series of remains, but 
a few are of considerably later date. There is, however, no t 

difference in their general shape, and those found at the 
greatest height are exact counterparts of those met with 
immediately over the gravel. All these tools were obtained 
in the high-level cutting at the sluice near the houses, or, 
in some instances, in them. 

7. The broken iron heads of two axes. One of them is 
now almost 8^ inches long, and 3 inches broad at its 
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widest part ; the other was 2’6 inches wide. Both were 
fully three-quarters of an inch thick in the middle. It is 
easy to be seen that these were made by welding together 
flat plates of iron of various thicknesses. The larger axe 
appears to be made of only two plates, the smaller one of 
about seven very thin plates. These axes had no socket for 
the handle — (at any rate, there is no sign of one in the 
pieces which have been foundl — and they may perhaps 
have been flxed to the handle in the same manner as the 
ancient celts. The edge of the blade of the larger axe is 2-8 
inches long. (See illustration.) 

8. Three long iron chisels, and part of three others. The 
largest found measures 7 inches in length, 1^ inch in 
breadth, and has a cutting edge 1| inch long. Another, 
which now measures 5^ inches in length, may have been 
nearly as long as the above. Its breadth at its widest part is 

inch, at the head less than 1 inch; the edge is also 
inch long. At about a quarter of its length from the 
edge, its thickness is *7 inch. Another chisel is rather 
lighter in make. All of these chisels have an upper and 
under face, the former being straight, the latter bevelled, 
as is usual at present in the case of broad chisels. (See 
illustration.) 

9. A shorter but otherwise similar chisel of iron, now 
measuring 4-4 inches long, bat formerly probably 5^ inches. 
It has a length of edge of 1| inch, and a maximum thick- 
ness of about three-quarters of an inch. It has a distinct 
upper and under face, like the others. 

10. Two small thin chisels, the longer of which is 3-9 
inches in length, the shorter probably not measuring more 
than 21 inches. They have a length of cutting edge of 
1‘1 inch and are only ‘20 inch and -15 inch thick in the 
middle, respectively. Of course both sides are alike. These 
must have been used for delicate work. (See illustration.) 

11. A large number of nails and rivets, and plates of 
iron, which apparently held together a substantial frame- 
work of wood, — perhaps one of the war-chariots of the time. 
These have already been referred to as being concealed 
at the back of one of the houses. (See “ House,” &c.) 
Some of them have fragments of wood (now converted into 
a yellowish-red, earthy substance) attached to them still. 
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12. Three stones of different sorts used by the carpenters 
for sharpening their tools. 

13. Of these, only one has been discovered— the round 

> T 1 stone— quite similar to those now in use, 

0 which was employed in moulding the 

interior of chatties and pots. From an examination of 
the pottery, it is certain, however, that numerous stamps 
or dies were used for stamping patterns on the ware. 
A careful search was made for these, but without any 
success. Presumably, they were made of wood, which has 
rotted away. 

14. Although it is quite clear that one or more forges 

_ . were at work at this spot, only one article 

Smiths Tools. , , , T • i i j 

has been discovered which can be assigned 

to these artificers, viz., a short, thick, rectangular chisel, 
which may have been used as a cold chisel for cutting iron. 
Part of it is broken off at the head, so that it is impossible to 
be quite sure of the identification, and, as above stated 
(“ Tools,” No. 5), this chisel may have been used for stone- 
cutting. I may note that these rectangular chisels are made 
in a peculiar way. Round the piece or pieces of iron 
forming the heart is wrapped thin plate-iron, and the whole 
is then welded together. The thickest piece of iron found 
in any of the tools measures '4 inch. In order to make a 
chisel more than 1 inch in diameter, it was evidently 
necessary to increase the thickness in some way which would 
not permit the component parts to split off under repeated 
blows ; and this device was hit upon. 

15. Of these, we have found a stone on which the gold- 

„ , , smith was accustomed to sharpen his 

Goldsmiths lools. , 

tools. It has several narrow grooves 
in its upper surface, which have been worn in it in 
this way. 

16. I include, also, a piece of deer-horn (“ elk”), which 
evidently formed half of a handle for some tool, which ap- 
parently was too thin for any but a goldsmith to use. 

There still remain two or three fragments of iron for 
which I am unable to suggest the use. 

Weapons. 

It was not to be anticipated that among the dwellings 
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and working-places of artificers and potters any arms 
would be met with ; yet a small but very interesting series 
has come to light. These were all found in or near the 
houses. In one case, a spear-head, of a peculiar shape, was 
lying close to two carpenters’ chisels. Hence I conclude 
that it belonged to their owner. I have already referred 
to these chisels as being of a later date than the others 
obtained, and this spear-head must also be of a similar age. 
From the number of bones of wild animals, specially deer, 
scattered throughout the excavations, it may be presumed 
that these weapons were kept chiefly for use in hunting. 
They are as follows : — 

1. Two narrow, heavy, unbarbed, spear-heads of iron. 
The most recent of these has a deep socket of a peculiar 
shape, resembling a deep longitudinal groove at the head. 
It is broken across at this point, otherwise the flanges of 
the socket would probably be found to meet further away 
from the blade, and thus obtain a firmer hold of the handle. 
The other spear-head is broken off shorter at the head, 
otherwise it appears to have had a similar socket. Three 
other iron articles which have been found seem to be parts 
of spear-heads resembling these two in shape. (See illus- 
tration.) 

2. A much lighter unbarbed spear-head of iron, broken 
off at the stem. It is broader in the blade than those above- 
mentioned, and evidently had two cutting edges. (See 
illustration.) 

3. An iron javelin-head of the conventional type. (See 
illustration.) 

4. I include next, but very doubtfully, two pieces of 
iron which seem to have been parts of two daggers or 
dagger-like knives. The fragments are too small and 
worn to enable me to feel any sort of confidence in this 
identification, and I merely include these articles here 
because I cannot see what other use could be made of 
them. 

5. An iron kris, broken across near the handle, has 
already been mentioned as having been procured with other 
iron articles in one of the houses. The blade is now 5^ 
inches long and one inch wide at the top. It has the 
bends peculiar to this weapon. 
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6. No sword has been discovered ; but, judging by wbat 
is manifestly a careful drawing of one on a piece of pottery, 
I may mention that the straight cross-hilt stood out at a 
right-angle from the hilt, and that the blade was somewhat 
narrow near it, but much broader at about two-thirds of its 
length from the hilt, tapering again towards the point. The 
blade has a very slight upward or backward curve, like a 
scimitar, hut the back is bevelled off straight towards the 
edge at the point. According to the illustration, the 
weapon appears to have been a heavy one, capable of deal- 
ing a severe stroke. The hilt appears to be quite long 
enough for the sword to be a two-handed one ; but the 
general proportions rather give the etfect of a single-handed 
sword. In general shape it reminds one forcibly of the 
short but effective Roman sword. (See illustration.) 

Food. 

By an examination of the numerous bones distributed 
through the cuttings, it has been ascertained that the people 
lived largely upon Sambar deer, or “elk,” Cervtis arista- 
telis ; and as these bones are usually blackened and burnt, 
it may be presumed that the meat was often roasted. Other 
animals eaten were the axis, or spotted deer, Cervus axis ; 
buffaloes, which, from the large size of the teeth, seem to 
have been wild ones ; more rarely wild pigs ; and the large 
monkey (wandurd), Semnopitkecus priamus, Blyth, of which 
last a skull split in two, as though to extract the brain, has 
been found. The curry-stones and numerous plates show 
that rice was a staple article of food, as at present ; but 
even these artificers were evidently to some extent hunters 
who subsisted partly on the spoils of the chase. Of 
domestic animals no bones but those of cattle and dogs 
have been observed. 

Playthings and T(yys. 

It seems strange that any of these should be forthcom- 
ing after a lapse of 2,000 years, and it may prove a surprise 
to many to learn that the familiar game of “ marbles” was 
not unknown to the early inhabitants of Ceylon. Yet there 
is indisputable evidence that they were accustomed to 
amuse themselves with this and with another game 
described below. 
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1. Marbles. These were made of both stone and 
earthenware, and were about the same size as those of the 
present day. Those made of stone, of which three have 
been obtained, are well polished and spherical. They have 
a segment cut off so as to leave a flat base on which they 
might rest, while others forming complete spheres were 
projected from the fore-finger to strike them. One which 
is made of earthenware is quite superior in make to those 
which children have in England. 

2. Many thin earthenware disks, of varying sizes, 

have been unearthed. These were used in a well-known 
game, now called “ hole-money.” In this game 

a straight line about three feet long is drawn on the ground, 
and opposite the middle of it, and a few inches beyond it, a 
small cnp-shaped hole is made. The players, two or more in 
number, take their stand at a mark 10 or 12 feet away, and 
each in turn pitches a disk at the hole. The player whose aim 
is best now takes in his hand all the disks which have been 
thrown, and tosses all of them together at the hole. Then, 
with a larger and heavier disk, he must next, while standing 
at the mark, hit one of the pieces which the other players 
select for the purpose among those lying round the hole and 
beyond the line. Should he do so, he again tosses all the 
disks together at the hole, and those which fall in it become 
his property. The next player then proceeds with the play 
in a similar manner, making use of the disks which have not 
been won by his predecessor. This is still a very common 
and well-known gambling game ; it is now usually played 
with money, as its modern name indicates. In ancient 
times it must have been immensely popular, for these disks 
have been found in all our cuttings, and some of them are 
well worn. They have also been met with in the stratum 
near the surface of the ground. The disks are usually a 
little more than an inch in diameter, but some are much 
larger. 

3. A rough representation of some quadruped moulded 
in clay but not burnt, and considerably mutilated, was 
evidently intended as a child’s toy. 

4. An article of earthenware on four very short legs, 
having a flat top decorated with diagonal and parallel lines, 
may have been made as a child’s toy couch. 
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5. A small cowry, with a design engraved on its upper 
surface, may perhaps have been used as a toy, unless it 
was a medium of exchange. 

6. A solid earthen disk or wheel 2’85 inches in diameter, ^ 

with a cylindrical hole in the centre, has apparently be- 
longed to a small toy cart. The mark of the axle is to be 

seen on one side of the disk. 

Personal Ornaments. 

These consist chiefly of beads of various kinds, to which 
reference is again made below, and parts of necklaces ; but 
one or two other articles have been procured. Nearly all 
these articles were found among the houses, and, with one 
exception, they certainly belong to the oldest remains. The 
exception is a broken glass bangle found with other things 
in cutting a channel in the paddy field. (See “ Household 
Utensils,” No. 19.) 

1. Two small copper bells.* Similar ones of silver are 
now worn by small children. 

2. Three plain straight copper hair-pins, 2^ inches long * 

and about ’14 inch in diameter at the middle, nearly cylin- ^ 

drical, but thicker at one end than the other. These were 

used for passing through the knot at the back of the head. 

3. One hair-pin of ivory, 2-9 inches long and ‘30 inch 
thick in the middle. This is notched on opposite sides to 
prevent it from slipping out. 

4. Many circular, bright red, well-polished disks, both 
whole and in pieces, which formed part of necklaces. They 
have a circular hole in the centre for stringing them on the 
necklace, and they average about -34 inch in diameter, but 

vary from '52 inch to -13 inch. Mr. A. C. Dixon, B.Sc., * 

of Colombo, has been kind enough to examine some 
of these, and he reports them to consist of silicate of 
alumina. 

5. Beads of several kinds. Of course the majority are 


* In the procession at the dedication of the sacred ground at Auu- 
radhapura, it is stated that “gorgeous flags tinkling with the bells 
attached to them” were carried. (Mah., p. 99.) 

Also, in the description of Dutthagamini’s throne in the Lohapdsada, 
it is said that “ at the points of the canopy were suspended a row of 
silver bells ” {Mah., p. 164 ) 
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corals ;* but a red carneliau with, flat sides, a tourmaline 
(identifled by Mr. Dixon) of clear amber-like colour, and of 
oval section longitudinally ; an admirably cut and polished 
spherical carnelian, and three small blue glass beads of a 
cylindrical shape, have been obtained, in addition to a large 
spherical bead of jade, and a cylindrical bead of the silicate 
of alumina. All are pierced for stringing. 

6. A well-made but thick finger-ring of jade, which 
unfortunately crumbled away on being taken up, appeared 
from its size to have been worn by a woman. 

7. Several other small pieces of jade have been found, 
but as they are only in fragments their uses cannot be 
ascertained. Mr, Dixon has examined some of these, and 
confirmed the identification. 

8. Part of a black glass bangle, flat inside, • 18 inch broad, 
■12 inch thick, and having an internal diameter of 1-94 inch, 
was met with in the distributing channel in the paddy field, 
to which previous reference has been made, (“ Household 
Utensils,” No. 19.) Glass bangles, like this one, are now 
worn in South India, I am told. 

Money. 

The discovery of nine diflferent copper coins is among the 
most interesting facts connected with these researches. Five 
of them at least are new to collectors ; and their value and 
rarity may be surmised when it is stated that the oldest 
specimen goes back to a date quite 1,300 years beyond the 
earliest coins previously identified in the Island, namely, 
those of Parakrama Bahu I. (1153 to 1186 A.D.) Three, 
if not four, of the other coins are of not very much later 
date. There can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the 
oldest coin met with. I myself was present when it was 


* When Dutthagamini was about to build the iluwanwteli dagaba, 
the architect, in order to provide the king with a graphic illustration 
of the shape in which he intended to build it, is described as causing a 
bubble to rise in a golden basin of water — “ a great globule, in the form 
of a coral bead.” {Mah,, p. 175.) 

The story is most improbable, the Thuparama being already in exist- 
ence near the site, as a model for the new dagaba, but it is interesting 
as showing the early use of coral beads in Ceylon . 

At Mah., p. 164, there are also mentioned a pair of Dutthagamini’s 
slippers ornamented with beads. 
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found in the low-level cutting near the sluice in the lowest 
part of the bottom (or pottery) stratum, fully 18 feet under- 
ground. Another coin, No. 2, was afterwards picked up in 
the high-level cutting from the same stratum, but not from 
the bottom of it. 

The description of the coins is as follows : — 

1. An oblong copper coin, 1-14 inch long, ‘46 inch broad, 
and weighing 52|- grains. 

Obverse. A full-length standing figure of a man, looking 
to the front. The left hand rests on something represented 
by three upright lines. Around and over the head runs a 
wavy line, which may perhaps indicate the royal umbrella. 
The right forearm seems to be turned upwards. The legs 
are slightly apart, and the feet turned outwards. There 
appears to be a tunic, which extends to the upper part of 
the thighs. The whole figure is well-proportioned and 
somewhat graceful. 

Reverse. More indistinct than the obverse, hut it con- 
tains a symbol in relief which appears to resemble that on 
the other coins found. This consists of two lines in the 
upper part of the coin, one vertical and the other horizontal, 
crossing each other at a right-angle. The ends of these 
lines are bent at a right-angle to the right (beginning from 
the top, and following the hands of a watch). This first 
part of the symbol has been found engraved on two pieces 
of pottery also.* The rest of the symbol is as follows : — 
The vertical line is produced downwards for a distance equal 
to about half its length, when it meets another line running 
horizontally across the lower part of the coin. From this 
latter line, on each side of the central produced line, spring 
two upright lines which rise to about one-third of the height 
of the central line. The whole figure is thus symmetrical. 
Below the horizontal base line there usually runs one wavy 
line. The symbol cannot he properly distinguished on this 
special coin, but part of it can be made out, and as it is 
fouud on all the other ancient coins, it was probably similar 
on this one. 


Thi.s is the '• Svastika” ormonogram of the word Svasti. (Report of 
Arch/eological Survey of India, Vol. V., p. 177, illustrated in plate 
XLII.) 
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On the left half of the coin there are some indistinct 
marks or letters in relief, which may be presumed to he the 
name of the sovereign, but lam unable to decipher them. 
The lowest letter seems to be the anusvdra dot or bead. 

2. An oblong copper coin, 1-18 inch long, '46 inch broad, 
and weighing 44 grains. 

Obverse. A standing full-length figure of a man, look- 
ing to the front. The figure is in fictitious relief by the 
background’s being sunk, as though stamped ; no part of 
the coin, however, rises above the general level of the edges. 
Eound^ and over the head, is a circlet, as in the last coin. 
The arms hang down on each side, and the legs are slightly 
apart, with the feet turn outwards. The two triangular 
spaces at each side of the head — between that and the arms 
and the side of the coin— are filled with an ornamental 
winding design. Filling up the space between the feet is 
a small triangular relief. A horizontal bar runs below the 
feet. There is something which I am unable to distinguish 
on each side of the legs. The figure is not quite so graceful 
as the former, and the arms are less natural in appearance ; 
the shoulders are also narrow, but in other respects the 
figure is well proportioned. 

Reverse, The same symbol as on the last coin. In the 
spaces to left and right of it, between the horizontal arms 
and the verticle side-bars, there are four (or perhaps five) 
letters in relief, which appear to form the name of the king. 
Two are on each side of the central vertical bar, those on 
the left being written vertically, and those on the right 
horizontally. The characters are clearly those of the Asoka 
inscriptions, and they seem to have been well made, and 
very distinct ; but, owing to the wearing away of the coin, 
and to its bending near them, it is difficult to decipher 
them. I doubtfully identified those on the left as Raja, 
and those on the right as Aba. If so, the left ones read 
from the bottom upwards, and the others from left to 
right. We know that the lettering was very irregular on 
the most ancient coins. On the inscribed coins found at 
Eran by General Cunningham, the letters read in one case 
from right to left, and in two others from left to right. 

3. An oblong copper coin, 1 22 inch long, -50 inch 
wide, and weighing at present 41 grains. A small flake, 

28—85 
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which has been broken off the reverse face, would bring up 
the total weight to about 43 grains. 

Obverse . — A standing full-length figure of a man, facing 
to the front, but looking towards his right. The usual 
circlet or raised bar passes round and over the head, and it 
has four outward equidistant bosses or projections. A 
horizontal bar passes across over the head, and the upper 
corners of the coins, at each side of the head, are filled with 
a raised design. The arms hang down at the sides, and the 
legs are slightly apart, the feet being turned half- outwards. 
Two upright bars stand at each side, as high as the middle 
of the thighs. The figure is moderately well-proportioned. 

Reverse . — The same symbol as on the other coins, with 
two horizontal raised bars below it instead of one. There 
are no letters on this coin. 

This coin was found at a slightly higher level than the 
preceding one, and above the pottery stratum. Unfortu- 
nately it is broken in two. 

4. An oblong copper coin, 1‘20 inch long, ‘55 inch 
wide, and weighing 35 grains. This coin is much corroded, 
but is otherwise in fair condition. 

Obverse . — The fall-length figure of a man looking to the 
front, with the arms hanging down near the sides, and the 
feet somewhat apart, the toes being turned half-outwards. 
The figure is slender, and very narrow-waisted ; but as 
regards longitudinal dimensions, it is not badly propor- 
tioned. Eound and over the head is the usual circlet— 
about two-thirds of a circle— springing from the shoulders. 
Over this is a horizontal bar, separated from the border 
rim by a sunk channel of similar width. This border runs 
round three sides of the coin, being absent at the feet, and 
is flat and rather broad for a coin of this size. The spaces 
between the figure and the border, and between the legs as 
high as the calves, are partly filled up with simple winding 
tracery. 

Reverse . — The symbol found on the other coins, but 
made in a slightly different manner, the bends at the ends 
of the cross-bars being turned in the opposite direction — 
that is, the top one turns to the left, and the rest are 
similarly reversed. Below the horizontal base line of this 
symbol there are two waving parallel lines, instead of one. 
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On each side of the vertical bar, and above the short 
upright side-bars, there appear to be letters ; bnt they are 
so indistinct that I have been unable to decipher any of 
them. The first one, the upper letter on the left side, 
seems to resemble the first letter on coin No. 2. 

This coin was met with in widening a high-level channel 
from the west sluice near the ruins of a small dagaba 
marked on the plan. I have already mentioned that there 
were some better-class dwellings along this channel. Their 
floors were cut through at depths varying from two to five 
feet below the present ground-level, and it was among the 
deeper ones that this coin was found. Several fragments 
of pottery discovered at the site are quite similar to those 
unearthed at the potters’ establishment on the opposite 
side of the Tissa tank ; and, so far as one can judge from 
the general nature of the remains, their depth below the 
surface, the character of the pottery, and especially the sizes 
of the bricks (which are almost exactly the same as those 
of the Mahdrama, and might have been made with the 
same moulds), these ruins are at least as old as those found 
in cutting out the site for the new sluice. 

5. A roughly circular copper coin, having a mean dia- 
meter of about 1*27 inch, and a weight of 220 grains. 
This coin has, unfortunately, been badly stamped, so that 
part of the design is omitted on both faces. As a result of 
this, however, it can clearly be seen that two dies have not 
been exactly opposite, from which it is probable that the 
copper disk was laid on a die, and impressed by blows on 
another die held by the hand. The design on the reverse 
face seems to have been afterwards cut out more deeply by 
hand. The designs on both faces are brought into relief by 
sinking the back-ground. 

Obverse . — The design is surrounded by two parallel 
circular lines, ‘10 inch apart, having between them an 
intermediate line, broken, in one part, by a series of dots, 
and perhaps similarly broken on the opposite side, which is 
missing in this specimen. About three-quarters only of 
the design on this face can be seen, the rest, owing to the 
irregularity of the stamping, having missed the disk. 

In the right-hand lower corner is the side-view of a well- 
shaped elephant in relief, facing to the left, with extended 

D 2 
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tail. Above the elephant, to the left, is what I take to be 
a representation of the sacred b6 branch, growing out of a 
rectangular frame, or surrounded by a fence which has bars 
crossing from the middle of each side. On each of the 
upper corners of this frame is a dot or bead, which may be 
intended to represent a fruit, with two leaflets springing 
from it. (The eight minor b6 trees each bore two fruits, 
Mah., p. 120.) The tree consists of a substantial upright 
stem, from the sides of which diverge two lateral alternate 
branches (instead of five, as stated at Mah., p. 113). The 
stem and branches each bear three leaves at their extremi- 
ties— one being at the end, and opposite ones at each side.* 

To the right of this branch, at the top of the design, 
under the rim, is the symbol which I have already described 
on coin No. 1. Between this and the branch are three 
circular dots, while another dot is found at its right lower 
corner near the rim. Between the “ Svastika” symbol and 
the elephant’s back, there are two peculiar symbols— that 
on the left much like a sextant, an isosceles triangle lying 
on its side, with a vertical cross-bar at the apex, which is 
towards the left ; that on the right like a double eye-glass 
more than anything else, resting on a line which cuts off 
the bottoms of the two circles. 

Reverse . — The design is surrounded by a single flat rim. 
About three-quarters of this design, also, can alone be 
clearly seen. The design has evidently been improved by 
cutting out a shallow trench round the outlines. An 
imaginary horizontal diameter will divide the symbols on 
this face into two groups— three above it, and one below it. 

In the middle of the upper half is a very clear represen- 
tation of the peculiar “Svastika” symbol found on the 
other old coins, in broad high relief, at the right upper 
corner of which are three circular dots. The design at the 
left is very indistinct, but three similar dots were probably 
symmetrically arranged there also, under which was a 
symbol that I have failed to distinguish. To the right of 
the symbol first described, below the three dots, and . 

* Compare Report on Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. X., p. 79, 
and plate XXIV., where very ancient punch-marked and die-struck 
coins are described and figured, having a facsimile of this bo tree on 
them, the seedlings alone being perhaps absent. 
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extending to the rim, is an outline like a second or third 
century M, from which, however, it differs slightly, so that 
it cannot, with certainty, he stated to be that letter. It 
consists of two inclined straight bars crossing each other 
a little above their middle, and having their tops and 
bottoms joined by horizontal lines, which are about half 
the length of the bars. At the crossing-place is a similar 
horizontal longer bar, while another short horizontal one, 
like the earliest form of attached m, is found on the right 
side. As the seconder third century u is written below the 
consonant, this symbol is perhaps not intended to represent 
a letter. It may, however, be the “Aum” monogram of the 
time. 

In the middle of the lower half of this face, below the 
imaginary diameter, is the same double-eye-glass symbol 
as on the other face, but much larger, on each side of which 
are three circular dots in relief. 

6. A circular (?) copper coin with a raised rim on both 
faces, ‘65 inch in diameter and weighing 26 grains. 

Obverse. The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, 
looking towards the left. The whole is in high relief. 
At the back of the head, under the rim, there are several 
letters in relief, which are either Greek or Roman, but they 
are too indistinct to be deciphered. 

Reverse. An exceedingly graceful, well-proportioned, 
full-length, small, standing figure of a man, looking to 
the front, and resting his weight on the right leg. In his 
right hand, which is extended outwards from the elbow, 
he holds a wreath, probably. The other arm is partly 
extended, and the hand apparently rests on a spear. 
Under the rim, to the left of the figure, are several letters, 
which I am unable to decipher. 

So far as I am aware, the only coins which closely 
resemble this are the Macedonian coins issued during the 
reigns of the Emperors Nero (54-68), Vespasian (69-79), 
and Domitian (81-96). But all those at the British 
Museum are considerably larger than this one. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat., Coins of Macedonia, pp. 27, 28.) The coin was found 
at the sluice-cutting, about three feet above the pottery 
stratum, together with the following coin No. 7, and it 
was nearly at the same level as No. 3, but slightly higher. 
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7. A circular copper coin without rim, '50 inch in 
diameter, and weighing 23 grains. 

Obverse. The head and shoulders of a man , in profile, 
looking towards the right. The whole is in high relief. 
On his head is a helmet or cap, which does not cover the 
ear. There is something in relief in front of the face, 
which may possibly be some letters ; but, if so, I am 
unable to distinguish them . 

Reverse. Three full-length standing figu res of nymphs 
in a row, in very low relief The middle one is shorter 
than the others. All appear to be facing to the front/ 

The three nymphs are characteristic of the Greek coins 
of Apollonia. Coins of this type were issued during the 
first century B.C., and in the time of the Emperor 
Commodus, the latter ones, however, being twice the size of 
this coin. {Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Thessaly to Aetolia, 
pp. 61, 63.) 

8 A circular copper coin, ‘60 inch in diameter, and 
weighing 31 grains. This coin is very much defaced, and 
little can be made out with certainty regarding it. On the 
obverse, there is the head and bust of a man , half turned to 
the right, with the face in profit e. He wears a tunic which 
is opened at the throat. There appears to be an undecipher- 
able legend under the rim. 

On the reverse there is an indistinct design in relief, and 
a legend under the rim. 

9. A copper coin, intended to be circular, having a 
mean diameter of about *53 inch and a weight of 13^ grains. 
This is a very puzzling coin, and I am unable to suggest 
even its nationality. It has been badly stamped, so that 
the designs on the two faces are not opposite each other. 

Obverse. The coin has a low flat rim in fictitious relief. 
The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, facing the 
right, having a. circlet above his forehead confining his 
hair, which is very long. The execution is very rough, and 
the distinguishing characteristic of the features is the 
enormous nose. In front of the face are four nearly 
equidistant dots arranged parallel to and near the rim. 

Reverse. Much defaced. This face is occupied by symbols 
which appear to be two letters, one of them bearing a 
close resemblance to a Kanarese attached letter (bha). 
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The other letter has the form of the Asoka n ; but there are 
two small circles in relief at the sides of the vertical line 
of the letter. 

From the roughness of the design and execution, and the 
long hair of the king, as well as from the letters on the 
reverse, I conclude that this coin is a South-Indian one. 
As it was found near the last described coin, in the cutting 
for the new sluice, its date is probably not later than the 
first dr second century A.D. Both of these coins were just 
over the gravel, but not at the spot where the pottery 
stratum was cut through. 

The coins numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4 evidently represent the 
same value ; but they are of different reigns. It seems to 
me exceedingly probable that in these we have at last, if 
not the often-mentioned SLmhalese copper kahdpana {kaha- 
rmna, Sim.) of the Pali works, at any rate one of its subdivi- 
sions. For an exhaustive discussion regarding the kah&pana, 
reference should be made to Prof. Rhys Davids’ work on the 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, 1877 (p. 3 and ff.). 
Compare also Report on Archcelogical Survey of India, 
Vol. X., pp. 79 to 81. 

I extract, however, two notes from the former work 
regarding the kahapana : — 

“ Its size and shape are uncertain ; but this at least can be said, 
that the sculptor of the bas-reliefs at Barahat (who cannot have 
lived more than a century later than the compiler of the Dham- 
mapada), makes them square.” (P. 4). 

“ We have, therefore, no evidence in Buddhist literature that in 
Magadha before the time of Asoka, or in Ceylon before the fifth 
century A.D,, there were any coins proper, that is, pieces of 
inscribed money struck by authority. On the other hand, we 
have no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage, 
and we have sufficient evidence that pieces of metal of certain 
weights, and probably marked or stamped by the persons who 
made them, were used as a medium of exchange, and that some 
common forms of this money had acquired recognized names.” 
(P. 13.) 

Up to the time of Mahdudma, I have met with only two 
references in the ancient histories to money employed in 
Ceylon, which was clearly said to be of gold or silver. One, 
quoted by Prof. Rhys Davids, states that Dutthagamini 
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deposited 8 lacs of hirafinas at each of the four gates of the 
Lohap&sdda {MaL p. 163) ; and the other mentions the gift 
of 200,000 silver pieces {rupiyaS to the priesthood, by 
Abhaya, son of Sirinaga, 231 — 239 A.D. {Dip., xxii. 37). 

In all other cases previous to Mabdndma’s time, in which 
allusion is made to money in Ceylon, there is not only 
nothing to show that kahapanas of copper were not referred 
to, but there is often good reason for thinking that copper 
alone was intended to be understood. Gold and silver were 
doubtless used much more freely in India than in Ceylon, both 
as mediums of exchange and for decorative purposes. This 
is evident when it is remembered that gold does not now 
exist in any but small quantities in Ceylon, and that 
silver is still more rare. We cannot assume that the 
greater part of these metals has been washed out of the 
quartz before our time. It seems to be very unlikely, too, 
that gold was really made use of in the instance above 
referred to. The money was to be given to the labourers 
employed in building the Lohaphsada, and it can hardly be 
supposed that they would be paid in gold.* In this case, 
hiraMa may very possibly be an interpolation of Mahdnd- 
ma’s. Excluding this one instance, then; there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that up to the third century A.D. any 
but copper money was in large circulation in this country. 
When it is named, this money is always called kahdpana. 
Seeing, therefore, that two of the oblong coins certainly date 
from before Christ, and that another (No. 4) most probably 
does, that no copper coins but kahapanas or parts of kahdpanas 
are known to have existed in Ceylon at that time, and that 
the Indian kahapana has been represented by a pre-Christian 
sculptor as a rectangular coin, I conclude that we have at 
last obtained specimens of one of the subdivisions of the 
Simhalese kahapana. 


* I should note, however, that in one of the Mihintale inscriptions, 
■which Dr. Muller attributes to Kassapa V. (937 to 954 A.D.) it is 
ordained that the workmen at the Ambasthala Wihara were to be paid 
in “ kalandas” of gold. This may merely refer to the amount of their 
pay ; it does not necessarily indicate that gold was actually paid to the 
men. In any case, it would of course be their yearly wages, and not 
pay given to them for short periods of service, as would be the case at 
the LohapasMa {Ancient Inscriptions, No. 1 14.) See Appendix, Note 4. 
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The three oblong coins first described were found in the 
potters’ working-place, and not at the houses occupied by 
the other work-people. From this it may be inferred that 
they belonged to the potters, or, at any rate, that the two 
oldest of them did. Proof that these potters possessed such 
money has been obtained by the discovery of two accurate 
drawings of the symbol on the reverse side of the coins, 
scratched on two fragments of pottery taken out of the 
lowest stratum. I think that there cannot be much chance of 
error in assuming this symbol to be a representation of the 
royal seal or mark {lakuna) of the time ; but what it really 
meant originally will probably never be known. Is it 
possible that the central vertical line, with its cross-bar, the 
svdsti monogram, can be intended to represent the symbol 
on the royal standard, while the four lateral verticals sym- 
bolise the four descriptions of troops surrounding it — 
elephants, chariots, cavalry, and foot-soldiers ? This seems 
far-fetched, but 1 am unable to suggest any better expla- 
nation. I may mention here, as an interesting fact in 
connection with these coins, that two accurate copies of 
the symbol are to be found on the rocks at Gal-lena Wihdra, 
in the North-Western Province. There are five inscriptions 
on the rocks, all purporting to be cut by Tissa, son of the 
Mahdraja Gdmani Abhaya. The symbol is cut at the end 
of two of these, together with another unexplained mark. For 
purposes of comparison I give sketches of all of these seals 
or diagrams : — 



On coins Nos 1, On coin No, 4. On pottery. On rock at 
2, 3, 5. Gal-lena, 

Dr. Muller has stated that the Gal-lena inscriptions at 
the end of which the marks are cut, are of considerably 
later date than another one of the five, which he has trans- 
cribed and translated {Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, text, 
p. 25), and which apparently belongs to Mahaciila Tissa, 
son of Wattagdmini. Without entering into this (although 
the existence of this mark after them renders it unlikely 
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that they should be forgeries, and the inscription from which 
this seal is copied contains the aspirated hh ), I may point 
out that even if they belong to the second century A.D., 
their age will not affect the date of the coins on which the 
same symbol is found. The design was repeated on these 
coins for a long period after Christ. 

The fact of this symbol’s being thus cut on the Gal-lena 
rocks appears to me to be decisive as to the country to 
which the coins bearing it belong. A design borrowed from 
a foreign coin would be quite meaningless at the end of an 
inscription in Ceylon, purporting to record a royal gift; 
and it seems probable that the mark or symbol was either 
copied from a Simhalese coin, or was well-known as the 
royal seal. The great numbers of the kahdpanas mentioned 
in the Mahd.vamsa also prove ( if the statements are to be 
believed), that coining was carried on in the Island. We 
can hardly assume that coins of Indian origin were in such 
profusion in Ceylon. 

It needs merely a glance at these ancient coins and the 
later Simhalese coins (or the beautiful photographs of them 
in Professor Rhys Davids’ volume), to convince any one of 
the immense falling off — both in drawing and engraving the 
design on the money — which had taken place by the 
middle of the 12th century. While the figure of the 
monarch on the recent coins is almost more like a quadruped 
than a biped — not to mention a king — the representation 
of the sovereign on all these old coins is well-proportioned, 
and, to a considerable extent, graceful. This difference in 
the appreciation of the proportions of the human figure, and 
in the ability to transfer this appreciation to the design on 
the coins, indicates the lapse of a very long interval of time 
between the latest specimen of the oblong money (No. 3) 
and the earliest specimen of more modern money, the 
‘ Lamkeswara’ coin of Parakrama Bahu. The difference in 
the two coins is too great to be bridged over by a less period 
than many centuries ; and this is confirmed by the relative 
position in which the ancient coin was discovered. 

On a review of the whole available evidence, and especially 
remembering the position of one coin in the very bottom of 
the lowest stratum of the remains, it seems to me that, in the 
present state of our knowledge of Simhalese numismatics. 
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the nearest approach which can he made to the ages of 
the money will be to consider the oldest oblong coin to date 
from at any rate not later than the early part of the second 
century B.O. Possibly it dates from the time of Mahdndga 
himself. The other oblong coins, Nos. 2 and 4, are probably 
of but slightly later date than No. 1 5 and they cannot be 
assumed to be later thau the end of the second century B.C.* 
The last oblong coin, No. 3, may perhaps belong to the early 
part of the first century A.D., or otherwise to the latter 
part of the preceding century. Its age cannot be assumed 
to be less than this, if a Greek coin, No. 6, found above it, 
was deposited during the first century after Christ. 

With regard to the large circular coin. No. 5, it must 
(until more is known of these ancient coins) be presumed to 
be Simhalese. The presence on it of the Bo-branch and the 
elephant might not alone justify this belief; but the addition 
of the symbol found on the other four ancient coins, on the 
MAgama pottery, and on the Gal-lena rocks, affords what 
seems to me to be conclusive proof of its accuracy. This coin 
was met with by my men in cutting a channel at Ellagala, at 
a point three miles in a direct line from the site of the other 
remains, so that its relative position affords no clue to its 
age. The representation of the Bo-branch indicates a time 
when Buddhism had not begun to languish in Ceylon ; and 
while the presence of the seal appears to show that the coin 
is not very far removed in age from the oldest money yet 
found, the marked difference in shape, design, and execu- 
tion between the oblong and round coins must be taken to 
prove the lapse of a considerable period between the two 
styles. In this case, the date of this circular coin may 
perhaps be the second or third century A.D., but this can 
only be a matter of conjecture. It is quite possible that this 
and the latest oblong coin are nearly contempbraneous. 

It is interesting to note that the weight of the heaviest 
of the older coins is very nearly equal to one-fourth of the 
weight of this one, the former being 52^ grains, while a 
quarter of the weight of the latter is 55 grains. It can 
hardly be supposed that this agreement is accidental, 


* In this case the coin No. 2 may possibly belong to Dutthagamini . 
He is termed simply Abhaya, at Mah., p. 97 ; Dip. 18, 53. 
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and if not, it is jnst possible that this round coin is the 
kahapana ; in which case the oblong coins are quarter 
kahdpanas. It seems likely that in earlier times both the 
kahhpana and its subdivisions were all oblong in Ceylon — 
the shape being perhaps borrowed from the Far East — and 
that in later years the more convenient round form was 
adopted for them, copied perhaps, from the Greek money 
which was already in circulation here, or from Greek money 
introduced into India. 

With so great a difference as 17^ grains between the 
weights of two specimens out of four of the presumed 
quarter kahdpana — one coin weighing only two-thirds of 
the other — it may be imagined that the difference was still 
more striking in other instances. The surprise which the 
Siihhalese King expressed to the freedman of Annins 
Plocamus at the accuracy of the weights of the Roman 
money can therefore be easily understood. Such an incident 
is scarcely one that would be invented, and proof is now 
afforded of the truthfulness of the statement made by the 
ancient traveller.* 

Industries and Commerce. 

Pottery, This appears to have been in an advanced state 
in Ceylon 2,000 years ago, and many of the pieces of 
earthenware which, have been procured are of excellent 
quality. The black and red varnish, with which most of the 
plates and many of the smaller chatties were coated, has 
already been referred to. One small fragment of a deep 
red colour, taking a beautiful polish, may be specially 
mentioned. Various kinds of ornamentation on the out- 
sides of the ware are of common occurrence, especially on 
the chatties, such as parallel and horizontal sunk lines, cross- 
hatched lines, and diamond and other patterns of different 
sizes and designs stamped in relief. Other fragments are 
stamped in more elaborate designs, consisting, in the most 
decorated pieces, of a complicated tracery in relief, set off 
by something closely resembling gilding, which is now to 


*“Stnpuisse scilicet regem pecnniam quse cum ipso capta fiierat, 
quod tametsi signata disparibus foret vultibns, parem taraen haberat 
modnm ponderis.” of Solinus, cap. LVI., Ue Taprohane 

Insula, ed. H. Stephanas, 1577, p. 100.) 
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be seen only on the ground-work or nnelevated portion of 
the design. It was hoped that some example of painting 
on pottery might come to light {Mak., p. 99) ; but, with the 
exception of the common black varnish, all search proved 
unsuccessful. 

Iron . — From the large number of nodules of kidney iron 
met with throughout the sluice excavations, it is to be 
presumed that the iron used for making the axes and other 
tools was smelted on the spot, probably by the smiths them- 
selves. The iron is so nearly pure that this would present 
no difficulty, and the nodules could be picked out of the 
underlying decomposed gneiss or gravel, which is extremely 
ferruginous. 

Copper . — Working in copper had arrived at considerable 
perfection. This is shown by the oblong coins, and also by 
the small bells and the copper drinking cup already de- 
scribed. It is clear that coining must have been practised 
for a long period before it could reach such an advanced 
stage. The earliest coins found are removed by centuries 
from the rude forms of money which must primarily have 
been adopted,* and it seems to be likely that some kind of 
royal mint had long been established in Ceylon. It cannot 
be supposed that any but skilled workmen could produce 
such money, or that any one who wished to do so would be 
permitted to stamp the royal seal on it, even if he were able 
to engrave the stamps or dies for the two faces of the coin. 

Gems., Corals, Glass, fe . — The tourmaline and carnelian 
beads met with in our excavations, and the amethysts found 
both there and in the copper-vessel, prove that gemming 
was regularly practised, and that the art of cutting, drilling, 
and polishing such stones in the form of beads was far from 
its infancy, and was as well understood as at present.f 
(Mah. p. 51.) The presence of these beads among the 
remains shows that there is nothing improbable in the 


* The execution of these coins is far in advance of the early coins 
found by General Cunningham at Eran. (Report, Arch. Survey of 
India, Vol. X., p. 77.) 

t The beautiful form of the carnelian bead can have been obtained 
only by means of a lathe. It is as perfect a sphere as could be 
turned out of a modern workshop, and probably it was polished with 
pumice. 
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acconnt of Datthagdmini’s decorations at the Lohapdsdda : 
— “ All these apartments were highly embellished ; they 
had festoons of beads, resplendent gems. The flower orna- 
ments appertaining thereto were also set with gems, and 
the tinkling festoons were of gold.” {Mah. p. 163 ; compare 
Dip. xi., 20 ; see also Appendix.) 

Besides these beads, a large, inferior, uncut amethyst, and 
pieces of chalcedony, carnelian, and rock-crystal in the 
rough state, have been discovered in the cutting near the 
sluice. I believe that none of these stones are found in the 
neighbourhood of Tissawmwa. 

It may be of interest, for the sake of camparison, to 
enumerate the stones now worked in Ceylon ; and Mr. 
Hayward, of Colombo, the representative of Mr. Streeter, 
the well-known dealer in precious stones, has been kind 
enough to furnish me with a list of those met with by him. 


as follows : — 



Sapphire 

Spinel 

Garnet 

Ruby 

* Tourmaline 

Jacinth 

* Amethyst 

Aquamarine 

Jargon 

Cat’s-eye 

* Rock-crystal 

• Selenite. 

Alexandrite 

* Chalcedony (rare) 


* Chrysoberyl | 

Star-stone 



Of these, six marked (*) have been discovered at Tissa- 
mahdrdma. 

The coral from which the beads are made may have been 
obtained round the southern coast. Without doubt great 
numbers of these small beads were overlooked in our exca- 
vations ; and it is certain that when so many were in the 
possession of men of the lower castes, the collection of the 
coral and its cutting and boring must have been an industry 
of some importance. (Ma^. p. 168 ; Dip. xx., 13.) 

Of the flat disks composed of silicate of alumina, and 
belonging to necklaces, we have found no less than 70, 
either whole or broken. That so many were lost by these 
people is a proof of their abundance, and almost a proof that 
they were a local production. This manufacture shows, 
almost more plainly than anything else, the great attention 
paid in early times to the making of articles for personal 
adornment. 
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No pearls were found in the excavations ; hut part of one 
of the valves of a pearl-oyster shell has been obtained near 
the Tissa sluice, and there were several small pearls in the 
copper vessel already mentioned. One of these pearls was 
split in two for setting— a practice still in vogue, although 
its antiquity may not have been previously known. These 
pearls were perhaps procured not very far from Magama. I 
have picked up a complete shell of a young mussel (the 
valves not separated) at Hambantota. 

One small piece of gold-leaf, perhaps from a necklace 
or ornament* of very delicate workmanship, is the sole 
representative of this metal. 

Glass . — The discovery, among the oldest remains, of three 
small blue glass beads — perforated longitudinally for string- 
ing on a necklace — as well as a small fragment of broken 
glass, is another of the interesting experiences of these 
researches. There is, of course, nothing to show that these 
were made in the Island ; but glass is mentioned as forming 
part of the decorations in Dewdnam-piya Tissa’s dedication 
procession at Anurddhapura (Mah. p. 99) ; and Saddhdtissa 
is reported to have made “ a lump of glass.” {Dip. xx., 5). 
Considering the beautiful colour of two of these beads, and 
the good shape of all, I am inclined to believe that they 
were imported ; otherwise it is clear that the manufacture 
had reached such a state of excellence that more evidences 
of it ought to be forthcoming, either among these early 
remains, or, at any rate, in the early histories. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how an art which had made such decided 
progress could be lost, more particularly when it is remem- 
bered how the knowledge of such arts is transmitted here 
from father to son, in special families, for centuries. These 
beads might easily have come from Phoenicia, via Assyria. 
The broken piece of glass is, however, of inferior quality, 
and full of minute air-bubbles. It is of a dull blue colour. 
It could scarcely be worth while to transport such a speci- 
men as this from Phoenicia, and possibly it may have been 
come from India. 


* Since writing this, I have seen two pieces of gold which covered 
the relics deposited in a receptacle at the Yatth41a dagaba, and I find 
that the fragment which we have obtained is similar to them, and was 
probably intended for a similar purpose. 
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Besides the bangle already described (“Personal Orna- 
naents,” No. 8), a larger piece of glass of a good qnality, 
and of as late a date, has been procured in the high-level 
channel cutting which passed through part of the city. (See 
“ Household Utensils,” No. 19.) This must have been made 
some centuries after the other pieces of glass, bringing the 
manufacture down to perhaps the 4th or 5th century A.D., 
if not later.* It is of a rich green colour, and apparently 
without flaw. The discovery of this latter piece makes it 
still more likely that all the glass is imported from India. 

I now come to three substances which are certainly 
importations. 

Rhinoceros Horn. — Among the houses of the artificers, at 
the site of the Tissa sluice, a piece of black horn, which ap- 
pears to form the spiral root end of the horn of a young 
rhinoceros, probably R. sondiacus, the lesser Indian rhino- 
ceros, was met with. This was used medicinally, and it 
is still numbered among the native nostrums of the present 
day as an effective antidote for snake-bite. It is taken 
internally, mixed with human milk, some of the horn being 
rubbed down or scraped off in a powder for the purpose. It 
will be observed that the end of this piece of horn has been 
rubbed down in this manner. It is very highly valued for 
its medicinal properties, and this piece is said to be locally 
worth several pounds sterling. 

Hr. Jerdon says that Rhinoceros sondiacus \a found at 
present in the Bengal Sunderbuns, and a very few indivi- 
duals are stated to occur in the forest tract along the 
Mahanuddy river, and extending northwards towards Mid- 
napore ; and also on the edge of the Rajmahal hills near the 
Ganges. It occurs also more abundantly in Burmah, and 
thence through the Malayan Peninsula to Java and Borneo.” 
{Mammals of India, reprint 1874, p. 234.) 

Jade. — The presence of jade among the remains of the 
oldest date is perhaps, on some accounts, more interesting 
than the discovery of glass. The pieces, including the bead 

* Samghatissa I. (242 -246 A.D.) is said to have placed a glass pin- 
nacle" on the spire of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba ;but this is not unlikely to 
W been a crystal. (See Mah. p. 229.) There is a crystal, now on 
Thuparama. 
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and ear-ring, were all found among or near the houses of 
the artificers. 

Pumice . — A small piece of material identified by Mr. A. 
C. Dixon as pumice was also found in one of the same 
houses. Possibly this was used medicinally, but more 
probably it was employed in polishing precious stones. 

Foreign Trade. 

The two last articles appear to be small things on which 
to found a big hypothesis; but if I am correct (in the 
absence of suitable works of reference) in supposing that 
the jade has come from the east of the Bay of Bengal,* 
and that the pumice cannot have been procured nearer than 
Sumatra, we have here proof of a direct ancient trade 
between North-Eastern India and the Far East, if not directly 
between Ceylon itself and the East. Nor is there anything 
in such a theory which is inconsistent with probabilities. 
It is known that centuries before these remains were covered 
up many vessels sailed from the Ganges to Ceylon ; and, if 
so, there is every likelihood that others carried their trading 
operations eastward along the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
If Buddhist missionaries were despatched from India to 
Burma in the reign of Asoka, that country must have been 
long previously known to the inhabitants of North-Eastern 
India, t The earliest travellers must have been traders, 
and they must also have gone by sea, the land journey being 
impossible. And with a trade route once established between 
India and Burma and round the coasts of India, some of the 
desirable produce of the Far East would certainly find its way 


* Since this was written Mr. Hayward has informed me that he 
has been shown jade which was said to be procured and cut in Vorthern 
India ; but, if so, he remarks that it must be found in very limited 
quantity, and he considers that China and Japan are the true sources 
of it. He states, however, that the specimens of jade which have been 
found at Tissamaharama are much coarser than Chinese sample.s, so 
that I conclude they may perh.aps have come from Northern India- 
The carnelian is also probably imported from India. 

•f The first Buddhist missionaries, 18 in number, visited China in 
B.C. 216, but they made the journey overland. A.s foreiguers and 
‘strange characters,’ they were ail thrown into prison, but eventually 
released. Still, it seems probable that a trade with China existed 
before they ventured to make the journey. (China, hy Proff. Douglas, 
p. 318). 

‘>8— M.t V 
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to Ceylon, a country in close mercantile and political connec- 
tion with Magadha, and capable of offering in return many 
highly-valued articles not found in the Far East. If this 
trade be admitted — as the discovery of pumice (if not the 
jade) in Ceylon almost compels it to be*— the voyage of 
Wijaya and his companions is no longer a matter for surprise 
or doubt ; they simply took a well-known route in search of 
“ pastures new andfields Arcadian,” tempted probably by sto- 
ries of the gem and pear 1-p reducing capabilities of this Island. 

In support of this theory I annex an extract from Prof. 
Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity (translated by Abbott, 
1879), the italics being mine. 

Regarding the Phoenicians it is said : The south-west 

coast of Arabia was no longer a place for producing and 
exporting frankincense and spices ; it became the trading 
place of the Somali coast, and before the year 1000 B.C. 
was also the trading place for the products of India, which 
sAips of the Indians carried to the shore of the Sabeans and 

Chatramites ....By the foundation and success of the 

trade to Ophir and the most remote places of the East which 
they reached, their commerce obtained its widest extent and 
brought in the richest returns. With incense and balsam 
there came to Tyre cinnamon and cassia, sandalwood and 
ivory, gold and pearls, from India, and the silk tissues of the 
Distant East." (Vol. II., pp. 297—298.) 

Dr. Duncker farther points out that from his inscriptions 
it is learnt that “Asoka is not only in connection with 
Antiyaka — i.e. with is neighbour Antiochus, who sat on the 
throne from 262 to 247 B.O., and with Tnramaya, i.e. with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (285-246 B.C.),— but also 
with Antigonus Gonnatas of Macedonia (272-258 B.C.), 
with Alissanda,— i.e. Alexander of Epirus (272-258 B.C.), 

and even with Magas, King of Cyrene Not merely 

were these lands of the Distant West known, Asoka was in 
connection with them. Ambassadors were sent to their 
princes, and are said to have received the assurance that no 


* Latterly, however, a considerable amount of pnmice from the 
Krakatoa eruption in the Snnda Straits has been washed ashore both on 
the coast of India and near .Taffna. (See tjcylon Observer . April 10th 
and March 23rd, 1 885.) 
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hindrance would he placed in the way of the preaching of 
the doctrine of Buddha.” (Loc. eit., Vol., IV., p. 529.) 

Education. 

Although an examination of the inscriptions of the 
Island has led Dr. Muller to deem that the art of writing 
was not known in Ceylon as early as in India, which, in 
any case, would he an a priori inference, the evidence 
afforded hy the inscribed fragments of pottery appears to 
prove the introduction of the art at a period at any rate 
not very much later than the reign of Asoka. When the 
small area included in our excavations at the sluice, and 
the quantity of inscribed pieces still lying undisturbed in 
the soil, are considered, and when it is remembered that 
these represent only a part of the defective pottery rejected 
at the manufactory after being burnt, it is a fair deduction 
that a far greater number, probably hundreds at least, 
of inscribed and perfect specimens have been made and 
sold. Yet this writing, done hy ordinary potters, is, as a 
rule, as well executed as that of the best of the most 
ancient inscriptions. There are few of the ill-formed 
uncouth letters, such as illiterate people might be expected 
to make.* If the form of the letters is any guide (and 
among several examples, which plainly are not all the work 
of one writer, it must be), there is only one published 
inscription in South Ceylon, that of Ilanaga, which qomes 
within 100 years of the age of the most recent of these. 
The letters cannot, therefore, have been engraved by persons 
who were specially imported for the purpose of cutting 
inscriptions, and who might, in such a case, have amused 
themselves hy decorating the hardened but unbaked 
earthenware, and I am forced to conclude that the whole 
work is due to the potters themselves. When the inferior 
position of this caste is taken into consideration,! such a 
fact must be admitted to afford evidence of a state of 
education in the country which is unexpected. There are 
not many potters in the Island at the present day who could 


* Even in the present day what a small percentaic of English labour- 
ing men would print a large S or N correctly ! 

f In two lists in Upham’silMddAisf Tracts they are placed respectively 
- 5th and 9th of the lower castes, excluding the Wellalas (pp. .3.31 and 345). 

E 2 
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write sentences on their productions. If potters possessed 
the knowledge of writing, we may be sure that the higher 
castes, too, would not he ignorant of it. It seems to me 
that such negative evidence as the absence of rock inscrip- 
tions of a very early date proves little. It is one thing to 
write a few sentences on a leaf, but quite another — and a 
thousand times more difficult and tedious — to cut them on a 
rock. But it was easy to scratch the letters on the partly- 
hardened clay, and these workmen appear to have amused 
themselves by doing so. Not only can this be deduced, 
but an examination of these letters leaves no doubt that 
many, if not all, were engraved with some sharp-pointed 
instrument similar to the style now in use. Considering 
this fact, and the indubitable age of the inscriptions, my 
conclusion is that the art pf writing had been introduced 
into Ceylon at a period long antecedent to the cutting of 
the first rock inscriptions in the Island ; and I not only see 
nothing unworthy of credit in the earliest references to it 
contained in the Mahavamsa (p. 53, 54, 60, and 131), but 
every likelihood of their being a strict adherence to fact. 
The art must necessarily have been in existence in India 
for centuries before the first Indian rock inscriptions were 
cut, and it is unlikely that none of the early settlers, 
especially those from the courts of the Indian Kings, should 
be acquainted with it. At any rate, it is certain that the 
art of writing must have been brought to Ceylon long before 
the knowledge could spread to people of the lower castes. 

It is much to be regretted that no full sentence has been 
discovered on the pottery, and only two or three complete 
words. In nearly all cases there is only a letter or two. 
The two longest inscriptions read : — 

No. 1. ......he Dayapu, mha Aha 

No. 2. Gapatl slvasa. 

The letters discovered are -. — 

A, E, ka, ga, da, ta, na,pa, ha, ma, ya, ra, va, sa, 
ha, and all the short attached vowels. The sa is 
of the angular form, like the Greek digamma. 

Mode of Bur ial. 

Nothing to illustrate the earliest form of burial in Ceylon 
has come to light, but an interesting example of a much 
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later date was discovered in excavating the high-level 
channel from the sluice. Four and a-half feet from the 
surface, exactly under a medium-sized tree, andahout six feet 
above the lowest stratum of remains, a large wide-mouthed 
chatty was encountered. This, although broken, was taken 
parefully out, and was found to contain a number of cal- 
cined pieces of bone. Inverted on these was a small 
earthenware lamp, already described. (“ Household Uten- 
sils,” No. 22.) As the groove for the wick is blackened by fire^ 
the lamp has evidently been in use, and we may assume 
that it belonged to the buried person. The Buddhist 
priests at the Mahardma and Yatthala ddgabas (representing 
the Siamese and Amarapnra sects) are both strongly of 
opinion that these are not the remains of a priest — a belief 
which is the more justified from the fact of there being no 
wihdra in the immediate neighbourhood. It is uncertain 
how long Tissawsewa has been breached and deserted, but 
it has undoubtedly been so for a long period. Hundreds 
of years must have elapsed after the embankment gave 
way, before the bed of the tank and the paddy field could 
be overgrown with dense jungle and forest, as was the case 
before the recent restoration. It is almost certain that the 
tank was in order when Tamils were settled at it in the 
time of Magha, in the early part of the 13th century, 
but I have met with nothing of later date regarding the 
place. The shape of many bits of pottery found in a layer 
immediately below the vegetable mould at the surface of 
the ground resembles that of fragments in the lowest 
stratum, and is, in many cases, unlike that of earthenware 
of modern manufacture, some of the articles, such as plates, 
being no longer made in Ceylon. These must have been 
deposited before the tank burst, and the form of burial 
above described may belong to the same period. There is 
nothing to indicate its exact date, and all that can be said 
with accuracy is that it is apparently some centuries old, 
and that it may possibly date from the 14th century.* 

In conclusion, I beg to state that, being in a remote 


* Compare the account in the Corpus Imcriptionum Indicarum. 
Vol. I , p. 23, of the discovery of four similar cinerary urns at Bairat, 
the lamp, however, being wanting. 
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station, and having left many of my books in Colombo, I 
have been unable to consult an adequate number of works 
of reference, and this report has therefore been written 
under special disadvantages. 

I must not omit to acknowledge, however, the ready 
assistance which Mr. D. W. Ferguson, of the Ceylon 
Observer, has given me in this matter, by kindly lending to 
me several valuable works which I did not possess. I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. A. C. Dixon, B.Sc., for kindly 
examining and identifying several stones, and for ascertain- 
ing the composition of the silicate of alumina ornaments ; 
and to Mr. J. Hayward for valuable information regarding 
the precious stones reported on. 


ADDENDUM. 

Since drawing up this report, and recording my conclu- 
sions regarding the introduction of the art of writing “ at a 
period at any rate not very much later than the reign of 
Asoka,” I have discovered a large series of inscribed bricks 
at the Yatthdla ddgaba. These bricks formed part of the 
body of the dtigaba, and having fallen down in a talus have 
been removed to make way for the restoration now being 
carried out. Many of the bricks of the Maharama are, I 
have since been informed by the resident priest and others, 
similarly inscribed ; but the letters (not being known to 
any one here) were supposed to be merely fanciful meaning- 
less marks drawn on the bricks, and no particular attention 
was paid to them. This is very unfortunate, as both the 
late Dr. Goldschmidt and Dr. E. Miiller, the Archmologi- 
cal Commissioners, visited the dagaba while the repairs 
were in progress. As Mahanaga, the constructor of this 
d%aba, was the contemporary of Asoka, we should, had 
their attention been drawn to these marks, have obtained a 
Simhalese alphabet known to be of the same age as Asoka’s, 
and we should thus have had the best possible local starting 
point for Simhalese palaeography. These bricks are now 
relaid in the d%aba, and the letters are lost to Archaeology. 
I have, however, found one or two letters similar to those 
at the Yatthala dagaba on some of the fragments of brick 
not yet built into the Maharama. 
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At the YatthWa dagaba the restoration has just been 
begun, and I have thus been able to preserve a good series 
of bricks from oblivion. Tbeir palseograpbical value de- 
pends largely on tbe date of tbe structure, regarding wbicb 
tbe ancient bistories are quite silent, tbe only guide being 
tbe statement in tbe Mabavamsa that Mabdn^ga’s son Tissa, 
wbo succeeded bim, was born at tbe Yattbala wibara, and, 
as Tumour bas added, “during tbe flight” of bis father. If 
tbe Yattbala wihdra, to which reference is made, is the 
wibara which now goes by the name, at the Yattbala 
dagaba in the ancient Magama, this statement, as I have 
already mentioned, cannot be correct. It is improbable, on 
the face of it, and it becomes impossible, when we consider 
(1) that the palace was most likely not more than a mile dis- 
tant ; (2) that Mabanaga was apparently 53 years old at the 
time-; and (3) that in this case Tissa’s grandson was born 18 
years afterwards. Even if my revised chronology is quite 
wrong — (although it rests on too secure a foundation to be 
more than a few years wrong) — it cannot be supposed that 
the prince was born at a wibara when the palace was in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Besides, the Mahdvamsa says, 
“ proceeding thence to Rohana,” an expression which would 
not have been used if the Yatth^la wibara was at Magama. 
Mdgama had long before been the residence of a prince, at 
least— even if Wijaya never lived at it ; and Mahanaga 
came as the tributary king or viceroy of the southern king- 
dom, and not merely as a fugitive who would be glad of 
any shelter for his family. Jinaratana Ternnnanse, of the 
Yattbala wibara, informs me, also, that it is stated in the 
Dhdtuvaihsa that Mahanaga erected this wibara. If so, 
this should be decisive evidence against his son’s birth at 
it during the journey of the father to the southern capital. 
I hope to give the extract relating to it before closing my 
report. (See Appendix, Note 6.) Whether this was the 
case or not, I conclude, from the other evidence above given, 
that if Prince Tissa was born at a Yattbala wibara it must 
have been some other than this one.* At any rate, he 


* There is a Ya^halena wihara on the road from Colombo to 
Kandy, connected by tradition with Yatthalaka Ti.ssa. {Ancient Inscrip- 
tions, Ko. 86.) 
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bore the name of Yatthalaka Tissa, and succeeded his 
father in the sovereignty. I have already shown that 
Mahandga may have been born about 296 B.C. ; and if we 
suppose him to have died at the age of 70, his son Tissa 
would succeed to the throne about 226 B.C. This is pro- 
bably not more than a few years wrong ; Mahanaga must 
have been on the throne at least 14 or 1 5 years in order to 
complete the great works which he undertook at Magama 
and elsewhere — (the Dhatuvaihsa says that he erected 100 
wiharas) ; and to allow time for the interpolation of his 
son and grandson before Kdkawanna Tissa, he cannot be 
assigned a much longer life. Nothing is more likely or 
natural than that the son of the constructor of the Mah&- 
rtoa (and perhaps the Sandagiri dagaba also), should 
emulate his father in the erection of a large dagaba ; and 
when we find one at Magama named after his birthplace, 
it can be assigned to him with greater prospect of accuracy 
than to any other monarch. As he bore his uncle’s name, 
Tissa, it can be understood that he might prefer to call this 
ddgaba after the place where he was born, rather than after 
a name which might be confounded, in after years, with 
that of his relative. It may be assumed, then, that the 
Yatthdla ddgaba was built by Yatthalaka Tissa ; and in 
that case the date of its construction must, until more is 
known of early Simhalese chronology, be put down to the 
period between 210 B.O. and 226 B.C. — say, about 220 
B.C. 

So far as probabilities are a guide, therefore, this date, 
220 B.O., is the date of the inscriptions found on the bricks 
at the Yatthala dagaba ; and the forms of the letters them- 
selves afford valuable confirmatory evidence that the writing 
was done not very long after that of the Asoka inscriptions. 
I annex drawings of the letters met with, and if this report 
should be published, I hope that it may be possible to re- 
produce them accurately by lithography. This will be much 
better than a lengthy comparison of the letters with those 
of Asoka, and of the oldest inscriptions in Ceylon, at Toni- 
gala and Gal-lena. {Ancient Inscriptions, Nos. 1 and 2.) 
Attention may however be drawn to the fact that some of 
these letters are now, I believe, for the first time found in 
Ceylon in the most ancient character. These are I, E, 0, 
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fia, pha, and the trifld sa ; while jha, of which many copies 
have been found, has been rarely met with in rock inscrip- 
tions in the Island. 

In nearly all cases only one letter is written on a brick, 
(often with an attached long or short vowel*) ; but in a few 
instances two have been discovered, apparently forming the 
names of men, such as Kaja, Taka, Jhata (or Jhara). 
Of most of the letters many copies have been procured, and 
the letters A, ki, ga (with vowels), ca (with vowels), and 
na (with vowels), are particularly numerous. I suppose 
that they are the initials of the brickmakers, written or 
stamped while the clay was soft and plastic. Mr. Goone- 
ratne, Atapattu Mudaliyar of Galle, has suggested to me 
that they may indicate the part of the structure in which the 
bricks were to be placed ; but this seems to me to be very 
improbable. The brickmakers could know nothing about 
the building work ; and as all the bricks are of only two 
dimensions, which are mixed up indiscriminately in the 
structure, there could not be any necessity for such a proce* 
durej it would be quite impossible for any one to determine 
before the bricks were burnt in what part of the ddgaba they 
were to be placed. The only other hypotheses are that the 
brickmakers wrote the letters to record the number of bricks 
made, or that they wrote them for amusement, or that they 
wrote them as their initials or marks. The first hypothesis 
is negatived by the fact of the great preponderance of cer- 
tain letters, the rarity of others, and the absence of some 
few ; the second is disproved by the fact that several of the 
letters are impressed by well-cut dies ; and I see no reason 
to doubt that the last theory is the true explanation of the 
presence of the letters on the bricks, especially after the 
evidence afforded by the inscribed pottery of the state of 
education of other members of this caste at a very early 
date. 

Evidently, almost all the letters have been written with 
the finger end, but a few have been traced with pointed 
sticks or twigs, and several others have been deeply and 
beautifully stamped in intaglio with well-cut dies, apparently 


* This is the first time that the long rowels, except d, as they are 
found in Asuka's inscriptions, hare been met with in Ceylon. 
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made of hard wood. On two or three stamped bricks there 
is the impress of part of the edge of the die, the size of 
which almost proves that it was made of this material. The 
written letters vary in length from about three inches to 
five and a-half inches, but the stamped ones are usually 
somewhat smaller. The written ones are made in a free, 
bold manner, which only men who were well accustomed to 
writing could acquire. One or two letters appear to be 
purposely wrongly made, the curve in the ca, for instance, 
being on several bricks traced on the wrong side of the 
vertical line ; and I have met with one of this shape 
impressed by a well-cut stamp. A man with this initial 
may have adopted this mode of distinguishing his signature 
from that of another person having the initial. Only four 
kinds of marks, which are not letters, have been discovered ; 
these consist of one, two, four, and five dots or punctures, 
the idea being evidently taken from the three dots of the 
letter I. This appears to show that nearly all the brick- 
makers could write, or more of these marks would have 
been found. 

If the hypothesis that these letters are the initials of the 
brickmakers is correct, and if it is further allowable to sepa- 
rate stamped from written letters as the initials of different 
persons, the specimens obtained must be the work of about 
80 different men. How many more different initials might 
be procured, were the whole of the bricks used in the 
dagaba to be carefully examined, cannot be guessed ; but 
the number might certainly be much increased. The bricks 
which I have been able to examine were merely a few of the 
bricks forming the upper half of the dome or cupola. 

That any such letters should have been written on the bricks 
forming the body of the Yatthala dagaba and the Maharama, 
affords conclusive proof that the art of writing was intro- 
duced into Ceylon not later than the time of Asoka ; but 
when we find that nearly all these brickmakers were capa- 
ble of writing their initials (or any kind of letters) on 
bricks, it must be also admitted that the knowledge of 
writing had by that period spread generally throughout the 
country. As I previously remarked, if men of low caste 
knew how to write, the higher castes must certainly have 
been aware of it. When we thus find the people generally. 
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aud particularly when we find th€ lower castes able to write 
so early as 240 B.C. (about which time the building of the 
Maharama was probably begun), it may be accepted as 
almost beyond doubt that the knowledge of writing was 
brought to Ceylon fully 170 years previously, by the first 
settlers. If the art had been introduced only at the time of 
Mahinda’s mission, there would have been no time for so 
many of the builders of the Mahardma to learn to write ; 
and there is no ground for assuming that these men were 
specially imported from Magadha for the purpose of burn- 
ing bricks. Prof. Max Muller (Hist, of Sanscrit Literature, 
quoted by Duncker loc. cit., Vol. iv., p. 156) has fixed the 
date of the first written work in India, Panini’s Grammar, 
at about 350 B.C. ; but he considers that the art was known 
in India before 600 B.C. Dr. Duncker would remove this 
date to 800 B.C. {loc. cit., p. 157). It would be strange, then, 
if the first Magadhese settlers were quite ignorant of it. 

Writing must have been long practised, too, before the 
idea of cutting dies with which to print the letters was 
originated. This may possibly have been adopted originally 
in India, from the Babylonians, who, as is well-known, had 
from a very early period (2,400 B.C.) been accustomed to 
use dies for stamping their bricks ; but if so, it is rather 
strange that no earlier examples of it have been discovered 
in India.* It cannot, however, be assumed that these 
inscriptions at two dagabas in the extreme south-east of 
Ceylon are the first instances among the Aryans of writing 
or imprinting letters on plastic clay. 

The Magctma Palace. 

I take advantage of the delay in publishing this report 
to furnish some particulars and a plau of the ruins of the 
presumed palace of the Magama princes. This ruin is 
about half a mile north-west of the Mtenik dagaba. While 
my men were removing some broken bricks lying at the 
site, some flat stones were met with, about 2^ or 3 feet 
underground ; and on tracing the line of these, it was found 


* Compare Repoi-t of Arch. Survey of India, Vol. 1, p. 326, where 
General Cunningham mentions that he fonnd a stamped brick at Aju- 
dhya, but of a later date than Asoka. 
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to enclose an almost rectangular space, the sides being 289 
and 287 feet long, and 238 and 234 feet wide, measuring 
from the centre of the walls. It was evident that these flat 
stones formed the foundations of the boundary-wall of the 
court-yard. On each side of them there was usnally an 
upright slab set on edge, the whole foundation having a 
general width of four feet. The stones were from eight 
totwelve inches thick, and w'ere nncut, being merely split 
to the shape reijuired by means of wedges. 

Inside this enclosure were the foundations of other walls, 
which, when traced out and examined, were found to have 
supported the roof of a tiled building carried round an 
inner court-yard. The total length of this structure was 
114 feet, and its breadth was 105 feet. The width of the 
roofed building was 17 feet, the enclosed court-yard being 
thus 80 feet long and 69 feet wide. Stone pillars stood 
in the walls at distances apart varying from eight to fourteen 
feet ; they were merely wedged rough stones about nine 
inches square. In the middle of this inner court-yard was 
another rectangular tiled structure, 34 feet long and 22 feet 
wide, which appears to have been the royal residence. 
There was a verandah, four feet wide, round the building, 
which is included in the above measurements, so that it is 
evident that the apartments were of small dimensions. 
I should presume that this structure had at least one upper 
storey. 

A few small tiled buildings existed in the outer court- 
yard, two of them perhaps being guard-houses, 24 feet 
square, immediately inside the western entrance; and there 
is also a deep stone-lined well of rectangular cross-section 
measuring eight feet by seven feet. Extending for a leno-th 
of lOU feet on the inside of the north wall, and havino- 
its roof resting on it, was a tiled shed or building, six (Tr 
eight feet wide, which once had a stone floor. This, with 
probably a verandah, may perhaps have formed the royal 
stables. A building, which I take to be the guest-house 
36 feet long and 20 feet wide, stood near the south-east 
corner of the enclosure. In front of it, to the south and 
only two feet from its wall, was a platform of stone slabs 
dressed smooth on the upper surface, about 12 feet long 
and 8 feet wide, on which the guests washed their feet 
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before entering the house. A similar arrangement, of 
more elaborate construction, is found at the entrances to 
three of the palaces at Annradhapnra, but in those cases 
the laratory is bnilt with a raised edging of stone, capable 
of holding up about si.’c inches of water. 

Close to the north side of the enclosure there are two 
small excavated pools, probably first dug as clay-pits, and 
afterwards utilized for bathing purposes when they contained 
water. A doorway through tlie outer wall appears to have 
led to one of these, the path passing through a detached 
porch, on each side of which was a room ten feet square* 
'fhese may have been either guard-rooms or the royal 
dressing-rooms, most likely the latter. 

The principal entrance to the outer yard may have 
been on the south side, but I liave not been able to trace it. 
There was an entrance, also, near the middle of the east and 
west walls ; that at the former wall having a peculiar porch 
built out from the general line of the wall, and a very small 
guard-room on the inner side. 

The superstructure of the walls of the palace is, of course, 
of a later date than the remains previously described in this 
report. This is amply proved by the sizes of the few bricks 
found, which are smaller than those of the dagabas, and 
by the shape of the roofing-tiles, which are entirely different 
from those met with in our excavations near the sluice, and 
resemble those u.sed at the more recent buildings at the 
dagabas — none of which, however, can be assigned to a later 
date than the 12th or 13th centuries. But in the absence 
of any other ruin suitable for a palace, it is probable that 
the general outlines, and the foundations of the walls, and 
the rough uncut pillars inserted in the walls, date from a 
period not very much more recent than the time of the 
first princes of Magama. The palace is at the site where 
we should naturally expect to find it if it were built at a 
very early date — that is, on the high ridge overlooking the 
river, from which water for drinking and cooking purposes 
could easily be brought before the well was dug, and to- 
wards which one of the main entrances leads. Again, on 
referring to the account given in the Mahavamsa of “ the 
festival held on the clay on which the King (Kakawaniia) 
conferred a name on his son” (p. 145), it is quite clear that 
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the compilers of the Atthakatha understood the palace to 
have a spacious court-yard, capable of holding 8,000 priests. 
One might naturally consider this the exaggeration of an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dutthagamini ; but it is a fact that, 
making all deductions for the detached buildings, the 
court-yard of this palace is quite capable of holding more 
than that number of persons. The open space in it must 
have been considerably over .5,000 square yards. 

From the story of the engagement of Sdraniraila, Duttha- 
gamini’s second hero, as contained at Mahavamsa, p. 130, it 
is evident that the attendants at the court were accustomed 
to bathe in the river, and not in the tank, as they would 
have done were the palace nearer the tank. I have just 
stated that one of the gateways faces the Kirinde- 
ganga. 

This palace thus agrees so well in these two respects 
(the only points regarding which there are data for insti- 
tuting a comparison) with that of King Kakawannatissa, 
that I think we must conclude that it occupies nearly the 
same space as his, and that the more permanent features, 
already referred to, perhaps date from his reign. Before 
his time all is conjecture ; we know that the earlier princes 
must have had a palace at Magaraa, and it is allowable to 
presume that this is the building ; but there is not a line 
which enables us to confirm the identification. In all 
probability, however, the palace as it existed at the time 
of Kakawannatissa was constructed by King Mahanaca. 
Wijaya must have had his residence somewhere near if he 
really lived at Magama ; but that would be a much less 
pretentious building, and it would be quite useless to 
attempt to identify any part of this palace with the edifice 
in which the first king of Ceylon “lived and governed his 
kingdom.” ° 


A point of interest regarding its construction is the 
fact that two of the outer walls run -I may sav exactly— 
north and south, the other two very nearly‘formin<^ ri4t- 
angles with them. As nearly as I have been able” to 
ascertain, the lines of the foundations of the two former 
vary from the meridian only _15 minutes and +24 
minu es respectively. It is quite possible that the super- 
structure ran more exactly north and south. In the Lse 
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of the east and west walls, the variation from a right-angle 
is less than half a degree. 

These facts open up a considerable field for a conjecture. 
The only way in which it seems to me possible for the 
builders to have fixed the meridian with such accuracy is 
by means of the Pole-star. I have asked a local “ Nfeka- 
trala,” or astrologer, for his opinion on it, and he says that 
he should first proceed to set out the east and west lines by 
observing the point of sunrise at about the vernal or 
autumnal equinox, and afterwards set off the others per- 
pendicular to them. He has no knowledge of the Pole-star. 
It seems to me very improbable that the north and south 
lines could be as accurately determined in this manner as 
are those at the palace. 


APPENDIX. 

The excavations recently ma<le at the Yatthala clagaba have 
brought to light some very interesting articles, which I take this 
opportunity of describing. They were all found in removing the 
falies of brick and soil which surrounded the lower portion of the 
dagaba, and they undoubtedly once formed part of the articles 
deposited in the relic-chamber at the top of the dagaba, which 
tradition states to have been rifled by the Tamils — i.e. in the 
thirteenth century. 

Four beautiful relic-receptacles or karanduwas” have been 
found,* one of them containing the original stopper which confined 
the relics, and the two flakes of gold in which they were wrapped. 
There can be no doubt that some, if not ail, of these date from the 
time of the construction of the dagaba— that is, from 220 B.C. 
I have found no record of any restoration of this dagaba, and even 
if it has been restored or partially rebuilt at any time, it is quite 
certain that the greatest possible care would be taken of the relics 
and their cases, and that they would be replaced in the relic- 
chamber in their original state. But during Simhalese supremacy 
the dagaba would never be allowed to fall into such a state of dis- 
repair as its rebuilding from the level of the relic-chamber would 
indicate. These articles, then, may be assumed to belong to the 


* See heUnc, for illustrations of the kArauduwas.. 
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third century before Christ ; and, as the earliest remains yet 
found in the Island, they hare a great archaeological interest. 
The following is a list of the things found : — 

(1) A barrel-shaped karanduwa of amethyst. The diameter of 
the base is '94 in., the height 1-06 in., and the diameter of the top 
•50 in. The colour of the stone, though very rich, extends over 
only part of the karanduwa. Two parallel grooves pass round 
the amethyst in the lower half just below the minor axis. The 
relic-cavity is bored to about half the depth of the stone. The 
stone has considerable polish. 

(2) A beautifully-polished, clear, brownish, rock-crystal karan- 
duwa, of nearly the same shape as the preceding, but broader and 
flatter. It has a base of 1'22 in., and a height of TOO in. The 
upper half is nearly hemispherical. Just below the minor axis 
two admirably-cut parallel grooves or flutings pass round the stone; 
but they are broader and shallower than those on the amethy.st. The 
cylindrical relic-cavity is bored rather less than half the depth of 
the stone A stopper of nearly cylindrical form, but really the 
frustrura of a very tall cone, has been found also; and as it exactly 
fits the cavity it is suppo.sed to belong to this karanduwa. It is 
composed of the same description of stone, but is merely turned, 
and not polished. This karanduwa is a highly-finished piece of 
work. 

(3) A dagaba-shaped karanduwa of chrysoberyl, having a base 
T20 in. in diameter, a height of )-28 in., and a top ’54 in. square. 
The top of the basal platform is not horizontal, but slopes con- 
siderably downward from its junction with the dagaba. The 
whole cupola is approximately about three-quarters of a sphere. 
From the platform it rises outwards, increasing in diameter until 
half the total height of the stone is reached. The square cap or 
plinth on the top of the dome is relatively larger than is usual in 
dagabas. The work is of a rougher type than the others, sothat 
these diflFerences may not imply a corresponding difference in the 
earliest forms of dagaba. The enlargement of the diameter of the 
dome above the platform is characteristic of some early Indian 
dagabas, but not of those found in Ceylon. The relic-cavity is 
not bored truly down the axis of the stone, but diverges to one side. 
Its length is about two-thirds of the whole length of the stone. 

(4) A pretty little karanduwa, with its stopper, of clear 
polished rock-crystal. Its shape is between the barrel and dagaba. 
It has a base ’68 in. in diameter, a height of *78 in., and a top -37 in. 
square ; but when the stopper is inserted the height is TIO in. 
A broad horizontal groove passes round the stone, at about one- 
quarter ot its height from the bottom, forming the lower part 
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almost into a narrow basal platform. There is also a small square 
plinth on the top of the dome, into which the cupola gradually 
runs. The relic-cavity is bored to about half the depth of the 
stone. The stopper is of a solid umbrella-shape, or, more 
accurately, mushroom-shape, with the under side of the mush- 
room convex like the top, instead of concave. It fits easily but 
firmly into the cavity. Inside the cavity there were two small 
flakes of thin gold, which presumably enveloped the relics ; but 
no relics were found inside them. 

All these karanduwas must certainly have been turned on a 
lathe. The grooves which run round them could not be cut truly 
without its assistance. 

(5) Two small flat pieces of silver, which I omitted to 
measure. One of these is nearly square in plan, and is compara- 
tively thick. It resembles in shape the early Indian money found 
at Eran, but it has no marks of any kind on it. The other piece 
has about the same thickness, but it is more irregular in shape, 
and of slightly larger size. It is possible that these may be an 
early form of money introduced into the Island from India. Silver 
is found in Ceylon rocks in very small quantity, and there is 
nothing to show that it was ever extracted by the ancient Simha- 
lese. It is said that similar-shaped punch-marked plaques of 
copper were found at the Maharama, but were replaced in the 
new relic chamber. 

(6) A beautifully-engraved, thin, elliptical disk of red car- 
nelian, ’78 inch broad, apparently forming the stone of a signet- 
ring. The rapacity of the men who broke into the dagaba seems 
to have led them to fracture this gem in two, in order to take 
away the material (gold, doubtless) in which it was set, but the 
best piece has been saved. Owing to the courtesy and generosity 
of the committee who superintend the restoration of the Yatthala 
and Mmnik dagabas — and who, I may add, have afforded me 
every facility for an examination of the articles found by them, 
and have assisted me in collecting the rarer inscribed bricks — 
this stone is now in my possession. 

It will be seen, from the impression sent to the Museum, that 
on the face of the stone there is cut, in intaglio, a figure of a king 
sitting on a chair-like throne. Excepting the left hand and leg, 
the former of which is too large, and the latter too thin, the whole 
figure is as well proportioned as most works of the present day. 
The person is sitting upright on the throne, facing the right, in 
a remarkably natural, free-and-easy position. His right foot 
hangs down in the usual manner, but his left is set on the chair, 
and the knee is sharply bent, in the position taken when a man 

28—85 F 
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squats down in the Oriental way. The right arm hangs loosely 
at the side ; the left is supported on the bent knee just above the 
elbow, the fore-arm being turned upward, the hand open and 
displayed, and the fore-finger and thumb holding a flower, pre- 
sumably a lotus, before the face. The face is in profile, and the 
hair is freely thrown back from the forehead, and is treated 
artistically, hanging just on to the neck in bold profusion, and 
covering the ears. Bound the base of the neck is a necklet, such 
as small Tamil children wear ; and on each arm, a short distance . 
abov'e the elbow, is a rounded armlet, or single bangle. It is 
quite evident that the body is nude from the waist upward ; the 
anatomical details are delicately carved. The artist has experi- 
enced small ditflculty in depicting the robe, which is transparent. 
Its upper part can be seen passing round the waist ; the edge 
hangs down from the left knee, and the folds on the right thigh 
are very distinct. A cord-like line, held in the right hand near 
the waist, passes over the right shoulder, and back round the 
front of the waist, above the edge of the robe. Its ends pass 
outwards through the open back of the chair, and end in graceful 
upward curves. This may perhaps represent a gold chain 
thrown negligently round the figure, or otherwise a Brahmauical 
cord. 

Only one side of the chair or throne is shown. It is of pecu- 
liar shape, and rests on several feet, a pair being visible at each 
corner. The side is deep, extending almost to the ground, and 
is made of open basket-work, which is admirably engraved. The 
back rises as high as the man’s shoulders, and curves backward in 
a luxurious fashion. At the upper corner, the upright bar passes 
through the horizontal bar (there is only one cross bar, which is 
at the top of the chair), and curls over towards it, ending in a 
carved knob. From the junction of the two bars there hang two 
long tassels. The whole upright bar is decorated outside with 
curled and winding ornamentation. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. E. A. W. Budge, of the British 
Museum, I am able to append the following report on this gem, 
which is presumed to be of Indian origin : — 

I have shown your gem to Mr. Franks, and also to Dr. Birch. 
They have also read your account of the finding of the gem. 
Mr. Franks does not think that the gem is so old as the time of 
Asoka ; on the other hand, he thinks it much later ; but there are 
so very few gems of this class, and of those so very little is 
known, that it is impos=ible to fix any exact date for them.” 

Without entering into a detailed discussion, I may add the 
following rough notes regarding the gem : — 
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The carnelian has not been met with in Ceylon by Mr. Hay- 
ward, and the stone itself is probably Indian. Carnelian is found 
at the estuary of the Narbada, and is cut and burnt there, accord- 
ing to Mr. Streeter {Precious Stones and Gems, 3rd ed., pt. II., 
p, 45.) A representation of a chair-like throne of a different 
pattern, without the basket-work side, is not unusual in coins of 
several countries and ages ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the seat shown on the gem is the king’s throne. As regards 
the basket-work, the last remains of it can still be seen under the 
sitting figure of the king on most Sidihalese coins. Compare, 
especially. No. 3 in the illustrations to Professor Rhys Davids’ 
work. In some later coins, however, this basket-work has de- 
generated into a single line ! In the earliest identified Simhalese 
coins the position of the sitting king is, in fact, exactly that 
shown on this gem — the right arm hangs loosely down, and the 
left hand holds up in fi-ont of the face a flower (a lotus) as in the 
gem. It seems clear, therefore, that the man represented on the 
gem is a king of India or Ceylon on his throne. 

As to the age of the gem, no definite conclusion can be reached 
until something is known of coins of the Island prior to Para- 
krama Bahu I. The close similarity between the position of the 
figure on the gem and the sitting king on the coins is indicative 
of the lapse of no very extended period between the execution of 
the two engravings — not more, one could suppose, than two or 
three centuries. Mr. Franks also considers the gem to belong to 
about the 9th century. But this accords ill with the position in 
which it was found ; that is, in company with karanduwas from 
the relic-chamber of the Yatthala dagaba. This association with 
articles which, for the present, must be assumed to have been 
deposited in the chamber when the diigaba was erected in 
220 B.C., can hardly be held to be accidental, especially when 
tlie great value of such a gem is taken into consideration. 
I observed no trace of any re-building of the dagaba ; the 
inscribed bricks are distributed through it from top to bottom, 
and the whole work, inside and outside, is of the same quality 
and style. The strongest evidence of all is the absence of bricks 
of later types than those already described. The depth of cutting 
made through the superstructure, in order to reach the relic- 
chamber, shows conclusively that this chamber could never be 
accidentally opened, by even the damage due to continued neglect 
of the dagaba extending over many centuries. Each side of the 
cutting or heading stands up vertically, apparently just as it was 
left when first opened. Up to the time of Magha, A.D. 1214- 
1235, none but Simhalese are known to have held possession of 
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Magama ; and it seems most unlikely that either they or others 
would venture — (or be permitted, even if they were inclined to 
venture) — to break into the, relic-chamber of a highly venerated 
dagaba in the middle of the southern capital. If, however, taking 
advantage of some period of anarchy or revolt (of which there 
was no lack), some persons did break into it, the subsequent 
restoration would give some Prince of Kohana an opportunity of 
placing the gem in the chamber. Although this view is without 
further support, the evidence in its favour — that alForded by the 
engraving itself — is so strong that I adopt it provisionally, as 
being, in the present state of our knowledge, the only rational 
mode of accounting for the presence of the gem beside the 
karanduwas, two of which, at least, appear to be as old as the 
dagaba. 


NOTES. 

Note 1. 

Whatever credence is to be given to the account in the Maha* 
vamsa of the Buddha’s three visits to Ceylon, it is generally 
and reasonably held that the description of the inhabitants of the 
period rests on a sub-stratum of fact. It will be found ( Mah., p. 7, 
last line) that three distinct classes of beings are mentioned as 
then living in Ceylon — ’the so-eaUed Devas, Nagas, and Tak- 
khas. In Maniyangana, that is, in Eastern Ceylon, are found 
the Yakkhas, with the Devas in the adjoining mountains of the 
Central Province (Mak.,p.7) ; in Nagadipa, that is, in Northern 
Ceylon, we have only Nagas, whence the name j in Kalyani, that 
is, in Western Ceylon, we have only Nagas ; while at Anuradha- 
pura both Devas and Nagas are mentioned (pp. 7, 96). The 
Yakkhas, however, greatly predominated ; ‘Lanka was filled with 
rakkhas.’ The Nagas lived on both land and water (p. 6), ai^, 
being the nearest race to India, were naturally people who kept 
up communication with the continent ; the Naga King of Kalya- 
ui is represented as proceeding to the Jetawanarama, in North- 
ern India, to invite the Buddha to pay his third visit to Ceylon. 
It is extremely probable, too, that as the Nagas inhabited 
Northern Ceylon, possessed vessels, and were acquainted with 
the adjoining continent, they were allied to the southern races of 
India ; that is, that they were Dravidians. It is reasonable to 
presume that parts of Northern Ceylon were occupied by settlers 
from South India. Indian Nagas are, iu fact, represented as 
similar beings, who also possessed the means of passing over the 
.sea. W by should tradition give these people this power 
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when it is specially deeied to the Yakkhas ? On the Buddha’s 
first visit, when the latter were being scorched by the flames 
(p. 3), they merely ‘ stood on the shores,’ unable to escape by sea. 
The only reason to be assigned is that sub-stratum of fact ou 
which the whole story rests. These ‘ fierce Yakkhas’ were evi- 
dently quite another race. As we find them only in Eastern 
(and probably Southern) Ceylon, it seems likely that they were 
either the aborigines, allied perhaps to some of the wild 
mountain tribes of South India, or possibly, as there is more rea- 
son to believe, Aryan settlers, long prior to tbe Magadhese under 
Wijaya, who came, like the latter, from the North. It is toler- 
ably certain that they were either people whom the advent of the 
Dravidian Nagas had driven from the Northern and Western 
coasts, or settlers who, finding the coasts of Northern Ceylon 
already claimed by a strong race, had been compelled to travel 
further south in search of unoccupied lands. In this latter case 
the so-called Devas, who lived in the central forests and moun- 
tains, may perhaps have been the aborigines. I think the word 
cannot be taken in its literal sense ; the Devas are spoken of as 
human beings (p. 7), who behave like the other natives, but are 
more peaceably disposed — a disposition which would soon lead to 
their absorption or extinction by their conquerors. 

However this may be, Wijaya, according to the narrative, 
arrived in the country inhabited by the Yakkhas, and not the 
country of the Nagas. Leaving everything else out of considera- 
tion, the abovementioned particulars of the distribution of the 
races show that this fact alone affords some evidence that he did 
not land in Northern or Western Ceylon. But when it is added 
to the explicit statement of the Dipavaihsa, that his capital (made 
near his landing-place, to which he returned after capturing 
the Southern Yakkha settlement of Siriwatthapura) was in the 
south, and to the equally explicit statement of the Mahavamsa, 
that his successor and his successor’s queen landed at Gonagama 
(which is certainly at the mouth of the Kirinde-ganga), this being 
confirmed by the despatch of the King’s ministers 50 or 60 miles 
southward from Upatissa (that is, 30 or 40 miles south from 
Anuradhapura ) to meet the princess,— it seems to me that my 
argument cannot easily be controverted. 

As to the identity of Magama with Tambapanni Nuwara, I have 
found some further evidence. At Mahavamsa, p. 50, the names 
of the principal settlements of Wijaya’s followers are mentioned — 
Anuradhagama, Upatissagama, Uruwelagama, and Wijitagama. 
The sites of three of these are known, and that of the fourth, 
Uruwela, is approximately known. Only a few years after the 
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death of Wijaya, the brothers of his successor’s queen came to 
Ceylon, and settled down at certain enumerated towns, selected 
by them for the purpose, over which Wijaya and his chiefs had 
previously ruled. This list of towns, as given at Mahavaihsa, p. 56, 
which, it will be observed, runs from north to south, is Eamagona, 
Uruwela, Anuradha, Wijita, Dighayu, and Rohana. In all pro- 
bability one of these is the former capital, Tambapanni. A town 
in the former list, Dpatissa, is omitted, for the good reason that 
the King, Panduwasa Dewa, himself lived at it at that time 
(^Mah; pp. 54, 55) ; and three not in that list are included — 
Ramagona, Dighayu, and Rohana. If the ancient capital is 
included among the six towns, it must evidently be one of these 
three ; and it may further be said that if the capital is not one of 
these three, then the list is most probably inaccurate. 

As the list reads from north to south in the case of five of the 
six towns, it may he presumed that the sixth one is taken in the 
same order. Ramagona was therefore further north than Uruwela, 
which is equivalent to saying that it was in the Northern Province. 
Wijaya’s city being in the South, Ramagona is plainly not that 
town. 

Dighayu is in Eastern Ceylon, in the Batticaloa District ; it is 
not near the coast, and it is, moreover, evidently named after its 
founder, who must have been another of Wijaya’s chiefs. 

Rohana (or Magama), therefore, alone remains to be identified 
with Tambapanni. ( See, also, Note 2.) 

Note 2. 

The inscriptions on the two octagonal pillars near the east 
end of the embankment at Tissawaewa, are as follows, each in 
one line : — 

I. A'satisaha rajakaya game micaditi binake. 

At the royal village of A'satissa the heresy 
was broken up. 

II. Siddham. Yage Dhamasabaye nama Samga ca 
Tamane nama micaditika j ana acataye no heki 

ye 

Hail ! The Assembly named Dhammasabha 
and the Community named Tamana, having 

cut ofi" heretical persons, cannot 

“ No hekiye” may possibly be intended for ‘‘ no 
pakiye,” ‘ not siding with them.’ 

These inscriptions are apparently of the same date as the 
Kirinde inscription (^Ancient Inscriptions, No. 57), and com- 
memorate the suppression of the schism also referred to in that. 
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We can see, now, why the tank is called ‘‘ Tissawsewa,” Tissa, 
or A'satissa, being the name of the village or town on its eastern 
and south-eastern side, in which the artificers and other work- 
people lived, and in which these pillars were set up. One is 
tempted to identify the title of the “ community” wdth the 
original name of the city of Magama, as given in Simhalese 
works, but actual proof of the connection is slight. It is certainly 
an interesting coincidence that this name should occur in an 
early inscription (which, on account of its lengthened vowels, 
appears to belong to the first century A.D.), at the very site of 
the ancient capital. Alteration in the class of some consonants 
is not unknown in early inscriptions. Compare tabiya (Situlpa, 
No. 16), and puta (Mihintale, No. 20). Taking the two inscrip- 
tions together, one would suppose that the above named 
community lived at the “ Eoyal village of A'satissa,” that is, 
at Magama. If not, and if they had not been the most im- 
portant fraternity represented, they would have been included 
with those who came from a distance to the Convocation, pro- 
bably gathered in from all the various monasteries of the 
Province, and would not have been honoured by special mention. 
The natural presumption is that this community contained all the 
Magama and A'satissa priesthood. Such a numerous and influ- 
ential body might, without impropriety, be separately noted in 
an inscription cut under its own supervision. I see no other way 
of accounting for the special mention of this Fraternity. If this 
hypothesis is correct, Tamana is the equivalent of Magama -t- 
Tissa. 

HI. — Inscription on the “ mal-pdruwa,” the great stone slab for 
flower- offerings, at the Maharama dagaba, in one line : — 

Siddham. Nadigama ca sike vulisi maha gaba pataye dine 
do kali hadi. 

Hail ! The Nadigama spire is raised, and the slab 
for the great chamber is given ; two skilful 
(deeds) accomplished. 

The great chamber mentioned is probably the pilima-ge, or 
house for the statues. Judging by the shape of the letters, and 
by the first word, which shows the inscription to be cut by royal 
command, it is possible that reference is here made to the improve- 
ments carried out by Woharaka Tissa, A.D. 209-231. (Mah., p. 
226.) 

IV. — Inscription on the pavement to west of the Maharama 
dagaba : — 

(1) He wasaga harasa (2) ra tama tanma puda na (3) 
ka hunu yasata la (4) ddha kotu dwanda no 
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(5) pata eyi wada bho (6) ga wasaga labha 
(7) taka na bha gam. 

The monks of the Congregation, having thoroughly 
acquired (the qualities of) kindness, humility, 
aflfection, tranquillity of mind, absence of desires, 
reverence ; not seeking strife, in which are vain 
sinful thoughts ; having gained and esteemed 

humility 

This inscription is of the 12th century, and the style of lan- 
guage is not unlike that of Parakrama Bahu I., A.D. 1153-1186, 
who restored the buildings at Magama. He had rather a pre- 
dilection for teaching the monks their duties. 

V. — Inscription on the .^tabaenduwa {Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 109). I have devoted some time to this stone, but without 
success. So far as I can make out, its chief contents is the usual 


record of gifts. Part of it on the second and third faces runs : — 

(6) dana thitata cata ca. 

(7 ) dana data pata kara ca. 

(8) bata dana thitata pata kara ca. 


(9) re (? te) me tahana dana data pata kara ca. 

(10) maha ratana nama dana data 

Having permanently established and given over the 

alms for , having given and caused to be 

appointed the alms for , having per- 

manently established and caused to be appointed 

the alms for , having given and caused 

to be appointed these (?) continual alms, having 

given the alms called Maha Batana 

It will be convenient to include with these inscriptions two 
others referring to the district, from Eambhara wihara, on the 
Walla we-ganga, about ten miles north of Ambalantota. A tran- 
script of part of one of these has already been published by Dr. H. 
Miiller (No. 154), but as some additional fragments of it have 
come to light, I think it will be advisable to repeat it here, on 
account of its connection with the other. 

VI. — Inscription on three faces of a prostrate octagonal pillar, 
near the wihara : — 

A. (1) Maha (2) radi (3) Maha (4) j^SirisaJ (5) ijga 
[bo] (6) Kambha (7) ra ce [tm] (8) me wa (9) se 
sa (10) sna mi (11) di wm (12) tala (1.3) sik (14) 
ml® (15) m®ni (16) k si (17) ta bami (18) me 

fi-— (1) ni (2) pu (3) ga (4) 

(5) paga (6) ha (7) k® (8) [t] 

(9) ya di (10) me gan (11 ) ga ma (12) ha me 


a 
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C. — (l)lada (2) tfra (3) rama (4) talana (5) eyi (6) n ni 
(7) ka das (8) kata (9) ge no (10) bida ta (11) 
rakni (12) isa (13) gamwsB (14) siya (15) gerse 
(16) saka mi (17) yan (IS) rewe no (19) wadna 
(20) isa. 

King Maha Siri Sangabo, in this dwelling at the Rambhara 
caitya, has bestowed a grant : — The royal taxes on 
the (?) tanks, pools, main channels, precious stones, 

occupied land are given. When this river, 

during heavy rajns, is beating against the betel-garden 
on the bank, the slaves who go away from it shall 
protect the property, and not break into the houses on 
the high ground. And enemies shall not seize the 
villagers’ cattle or cart buffaloes. 

The king mentioned may perhaps be Kassapa V., A.D, 937- 
954 ; but as no other inscription by him has been found in this 
district, and as he has not prefixed “ Maha” in other inscriptions, 
there is considerable doubt on this point. Some expressions, 
which are not the same as those on other inscriptions, seem to 
point to a different king from the others who call themselves 
“ Saiigabo.” Thus we have ger® for gon, v. midenawa for v. 
detjiawa, rewe for wmiiyan, saka for g®i, and sasna for pseraebrnr. 

I take rewe = rupu ; between them we perhaps have : — 

(?) Nmwan® pi. (for rmwan®) at .^tawiragollmwa. 

(?) Rawan® pi. at Mahakalatt®wa. 

Ruwa pi. (for ruwan®) on a pillar at Padawiya, newly 
discovered. 

VII. — Inscription on a large broken slab, near the wihara : — 
(1) Sri Lamkawa manushyawasa kala Wijaya raja param- 
parayen (2) Laihkawa himi S'ri Wira raja Nissaihka 
Malla Kaligga Parakra (^3) ma Bahu Cakkrawartti 
swamin wahanse Lakdiwa e (4) k sat kot® per® raja 
daruwan no bada aya gen® (5) dug bita kala Lak- 
diw® Runu rajayehi gam niyam ga (6) m w®wu 
ffila awunu rajadhani prasiddha sthana wiha (7) ra 
me t»n® me liyeyi h®ki nagara no haeki pa (b) 
ridden nasa pu wa e e tanhi e e rajadhani mahara 
(9) adiwu dae karawa sat hawurnddakata aya h®r® 
di (10) wel wahal sarak pamunu parapurun ma tana- 
turu ran (11) ridi walan mutu m®nik wastrabhara 
nadi no ek was (12) tu di hawurudu pata pas tula- 
bharayak bagin di Lauika (13) wa samuddha kot® 
boho Tewala liyawa di tun naka sa (14) maga idur® 
(? ni-dtir®) taba lo w®4a sasun w®da kot® per® 
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ra (15) ja darnwan boho kal sadha [was] tu no 
hunu ugla (16) adiwu no ek durgga [taen dekas wal 

was] ssan pael wae(17) ssan nimmula kotas 

kotae semehi (18) taba Dambadiwu was [dse] 

darnwan kara dwa (19) nda yuddha il [waj ... 

ewun bhayapat (21) 

Lakdiwa waa (22) dm no ek wara Sama- 

nola adi [wuj (23) giridurgga paka [durgga wana- 

diirgga] taettha wu taen at (24) [a] mbalu 

[pa] kak se [bala wadara Anuradha] purayata 
waedapi 

The Lord of Lamka, of the royal race of Uis Majesty King 
Wijaya, who made Ceylon habitable by men ; His 
Majesty Wiraraja Nissaihka .Vlalla, Kalinga Parak- 
rama Bahu, Supreme King, who brought Ceylon 
under one umbrella ; who put an end to the distress 
brought about by the unbounded taxation of former 
princes ; who, in the Kingdom of Kuhuna in Ceylon, 
(saw) the villages, fortified villages, tanks, channels, 
dams, royal cities, celebrated places, this place, this 
city — as it may be written, it cannot otherwise be like 
a ruined toNvn, — and caused (?) high roads and other 
things to be made at those places, those royal cities ; 
who, giving up the taxes for seven years, giving lands, 
slaves, cattle, pamunu, even inheritances, offices, gold 
and silver ornaments, pearls, jewels, clothing, and 
many things; giving yearly in due order five tulabharas 
(his own weight in valuables, coin, &c.), made pros- 
perity in Ceylon ; who caused many Tripitakas to 
be written, and presented them ; who established the 
three Nikayas together, not apart ; doing work for the 
land and work for the religion, not (?) eradicating 
things that former princes a long time ago effected ; 
who saw several other places difficult (of access) ; 
who established security, up-rooting (evil-doers among) 
dwellers in the jungle and dwellers in huts ; who 
visited Dambadiwa, and having appointed princes, 
and longing for it, having caused battle to be offered 

, having made then afraid, returned 

to Ceylon ; who, on several occasions, looked at 
Adam’s Peak, and other mountain fastnesses, marsh 

fastnesses, forest fastnesses, fear-inspiring 

places, like a ripe neli fruit in the hand ; who visited 
Anuradhapura 
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These two inscriptions approximately fix the date of the aban- 
donment of the extensive irrigation channels which are cut 
from the Wallawe-ganga, near Rambhara Wihara. In the time of 
Maha Siri Sahgabo, that is, in the 10th century, it is clear that 
they were in working order ; while in the time of Nissaiika Malla, 
1187-1196, the place had become, as he says, “like a ruined 
town.” It may be affirmed, almost with certainty, that the de- 
struction and loss of life due to the severe fighting and its accom- 
panying cruelties, in Rohana, during the time of Parakrama Bahu 
I., both before and after he ascended the throne, were the cause of 
the abandonment of these important and remunerative works ; 
which, I am glad to add, have now a prospect of taking a place 
among the most successful restorations in the Island. In other 
respects this inscription of Nissamka Malla’s is not of much 
interest, being a repetition of others by the same king. 

Note 3. 

In various countries the lengths of the earliest bricks have, 
with good reason, been supposed to give the measurement of 
the early cubit, or length of the forearm and fingers. It will be 
obvious that by ascertaining the proportions between the cubit 
and the height we obtain a means of roughly measuring the 
height of the early brickmakers. In the case of ten villagers of 
the Hambantota District, the ratio was 1 to 3'622, while their 
mean height was o feet 4| inches. Multiplying the mean length 
of the most ancient bricks found at Mdgama by this ratio, we ob- 
tain 5 feet 3 inches as a rough approximation to the height of the 
ancient workmen. 

Note 4. 

King Duttfaagamini deposited at each of the four gates of 
theRuwanwffili dagaba 16 lacs of kahapanas, only {Mah., p. 175) ; 
and the cost of the whole work, including decorations, &c., 
was 1,000 kotis (p. 195). The cost of the Lohapasada was less 
than one-thirtieth of this, viz., 30 kotis (p. 195) ; yet we are to 
believe that at this smaller work 32 lacs of gold coins were 
deposited as a guarantee that the labourers would receive payment 
in return for their work ! 

Note 5. 

After proceeding from Tissa, as it may now be correctly 
termed, to the Northern Province, I have been greatly interested 
to learn from Mr. Massie, Assistant Government Agent at Vilan- 
kulam, that nine copper plaques, similar to those unearthed in 
our cuttings, were met with at Mulleittivu at a great depth 
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below the surface of the ground, while a well was iu course 
of excavation. With Mr. Massie’s permission, I am able to add 
descriptions of five of these coins, as I suppose them to be, two of 
which he has been good enough to give me. Four others were 
sent by him to the Museum last year ; but owing to Mr. Haly’s 
absence from the Island, it is not known where they are deposited, 
and I have thus been unable to see them. I also add a description 
of two fragments of similar plaques obtained by me in the Southern 
Province, and said to have been found at Sittrawila, a village 
two miles from Tissa, at the presumed Duratissa tank, at which a 
doubtful tradition states that Dutthagamini settled some of the 
work-people employed in erecting buildings at Magama. 

Mulleittivu Coins. 

(1) Oblong copper coin, 1‘17 inch long, '65 inch wide, weigh- 
ing 56 grains. 

Obverse. Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front, 
the legs apart for more than the thickness of one, feet turned half- 
outwards. Over the head runs the usual semicircular line (? the 
royal umbrella), which appears to rest on javelin-like weapons, 
standing upright at the margin. That on the right can be seen to 
have a head with two points, like the head of a trident with 
middle prong omitted ; on the left, the upright shaft can alone be 
distinguished. This last one is apparently grasped near the 
middle by the right hand, and perhaps the left hand grasps the 
other. There is something below the arms, near the legs, which 
cannot be clearly distinguished. The king appears to be clothed 
to raid-thighs in a tunic ; and he wears bangles on his wrists and 
anklets above his feet. On each side of the neck, above the 
shoulders, is a raised bead. There is no border. The design is 
stamped and not cut ; it is not in true relief, the background 
being merely sunk. 

Reverse,— \n opposite direction to obverse. The royal mono- 
gram, as usual, designed with broad, well-raised lines. The up- 
right lines at the base are all of the same height, and shorter than 
in Magama coins. In the space to left, under the swastika, there 
is a narrow-mouthed vase, with a base on which to rest, and a 
nearly flat top to the body. Out of the mouth grows a Bo-tree, 
consisting of an upright stem and two alternate horizontal 
branches, each terminated by a leaf. In the space to right, 
arranged vertically, the sitting humped bull, facing the swastika. 
No border. In coll., H. Parker. 

(2) Oblong copper coin (fragment); average length I '02 in., 
width -64, weight 51 grains. 
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Obverse. — Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front. 
Each hand grasps, near the middle, an upright javelin at the 
margin of the coin, from the top of which there passes a flattened 
arc over his head. There appears to be a bangle on the left wrist; 
the other wrist and the legs are indistinct. No border. 

Reverse. — In opposite direction to obverse. The royal mono- 
gram, as usual. In space to left, the vase, with Bo-tree, indis- 
tinct ; to right, the sitting humped bull facing the swastika. No 
border. In coll., H. Parker. 

(3) Short oblong copper coin (fragment") ; length ’97 in., mean 
width '76 in., weight 19^ grains. 

Obverse. — Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front, 
apparently clothed from waist to mid-thighs. His hands hang 
down as though to hold javelins ; but the plaque is too much 
defaced and worn for more to be distinguished. No border. 

Reverse.-~-On this face all that can be made out is the humped 
sitting bull, which has been re-punched from the obverse by some 
one. E. Massie, Esq., C.C.S. 

(4) Irregular oblong copper coin (fragment) ; length '92 in., 
width '56 in. to '64 in., weight 42 grains. 

Obverse. — Full-length standing figure of a man, facing half- 
left. The design is very roughly stamped. Apparently, the 
king has bangles and anklets ; he holds the upright javelins, the 
head and point of one of which can be clearly seen at the level of 
his shoulder. His clothing cannot be defined. There is a bead 
in relief at each side of the neck. In this coin the figure of the 
king is in true relief. No border. 

Reverse. — Opposed to obverse. The royal monogram, as 
usual. In space to left, a beautifully executed, full-bodied vase 
in good relief, with a small mouth and distinct lip. Out of it 
grows the Bd-tree, consisting of three separate shoots each ter- 
minated by a leaf. Design on right cannot be distinguished. E. 
Massie, Esq., C.C.S. 

(5) Oblong copper coin (? fragment) ; ITOin. long, ‘68 to ’73 
in. wide, weight 47f grains. 

Obverse. — Full-length standing figure of a very vigorous man, 
facing front, legs apart, feet turned half-outwards. He grasps an 
upright javelin in each hand, near the margin, that on the right 
having a square knob at its base. He appears to be clothed from 
the waist to the upper part of the thighs, and he wears bangles 
and anklets. His shoulders are very broad and square, and waist 
narrow. There is a raised bead on each side of the neck ; and the 
royal umbrella passes overhead, seeming to spring from the jave- 
lins. The king is not in true relief. No border. 
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Reverse. — Indistinct, but part of the monogram is visible. In 
space to left, the vase with Bo-tree, apparently consisting of two 
shoots, each branching into two. In right space, the humped 
bull, sitting facing swastika. No border. R. Alassie, Esq., C.C.S. 

Fragments from Sittrdwila. 

(6) About half the coin only; '54 inch long, ‘49 inch wide. 
The king is evidently standing, on the obverse , and he appears to 
be holding something in his right hand, which may perhaps be a 
javelin. His legs are well apart. On the other face there is the 
swastika portion of the royal monogram, or seal. The design 
was opposed to that on the obverse. 

(7) Rather more than half the coin; '76 inch long, "50 inch 
wide. On the obverse the upright figure of a man, grasping in 
his left hand a staff, which may be the shaft of a javelin. No 
clothing discernable. Feet and right arm cannot be defined. On 
the reverse nothing can be distinguished. 

Some doubts have been expressed as to whether the copper 
plaques are really coins. I am content to base my identification 
of them as coins, firstly, on the invariable presence of the swastika 
on the reverse, formed into a symbol which accompanies an in- 
scription purporting to be cut by royal authority (whether it 
really is so or not is of no consequence in this argument) ; 
secondly, on the presence of the four letters on one of the 
Magama coins, forming, as I believe, the name of the king under 
whose authority the plaque was issued ; thirdly, on the presence 
of the religious emblems on these northern coins, emblems which 
are commonly found on Indian coins. The Bo-tree (without the 
vase, which of course is a distinctive mark of the Ceylon origin 
of these coins) is stamped on coins of Eran, and the bull is char- 
flcteristic of South Indian coins. Even in our own country, no 
one is permitted to make use of the royal arms without express 
authorisation ; and there is no warrant for assuming that the 
autocratic early rulers of Ceylon ever allowed their subjects this 
privilege. 

The MuUeittivu coins are particularly interesting on account of 
the presence, at the same time, of the Buddhist and Hindu sacred 
symbols. When we read over the particulars contained in the 
Mabavamsa regarding all the early Buddhist kings of Ceylon, there 
appears to be no one who so favoured Hinduism as to be likely to 
impress a representation of the animal sacred to Vishnu beside 
the sacred Bo-tree. The only man, in early times, who can be 
selected as possessing a character in strict accordance with the 
design on these coins is Elai-a, the great Tamil King (205-161 
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B.C.). The Mahavamsa says of him (p. 128) that he administered 
justice with impartiality ; and that ‘ although this king was ignor- 
ant of the “ ratanattaya,” as well as of its inestimable importance 
and immutable virtues, protecting the institutions of the land, he 
repaired to the Cetiya mountain, and offered his protection to the 
priesthood.’ The anecdote which then follows shows that he paid 
the highest possible respect to Buddhism. Such a monarch, in his 
desire to conciliate the Siihhalese, would be not unlikely to place 
their sacred symbol on an equality with the symbol of his own 
religion ; but no valid reason can be assigned for an early Simha- 
lese king’s acting thus. The javelins grasped by the king indi- 
cate that he was a warrior, but there are many others who might 
claim this character. On the whole, probability points to Elara 
as the king who issued these plaques, whether coins or not ; but 
of course we cannot go beyond mere conjecture at present. 

Note 6. 

The following is the extract from the Dhatuvamsa regard- 
ing Mahanaga’s constructions in Magama, from the manuscript 
at the Hambautota pansala (leaf 21) : — 

E' Mahanaga nam raja dhatunwahans^ta phjakeremin M%am 
nuwarama wisuy4ya. 

E' rajahu wisin karawu wihara mes6 datayutu : — Yatthdla 
wiharaya Sandagiri wiharaya Kodorapawu wiharaya Nuwaragunu 
wiharaya Sdnanala wiharaya Wselipiti wiharaya. Tanadiwri 
wihara siyayak karawa Tripitaka Maha Arishta nam terun- 
wahanseta hastodaka kota piliganwa mese e raja jivitantaya 
dakwa dhatu pariharanaya kota autima kalayehi marana man- 
cabayehi otte tamange putanuwan Yatthdla Tissa kumdrayan 
laggata ktendawa “ puta Tissa kumarayeni api pariharanaya 
karana dhatunwahanseta puja karawa” yi dhatu piliwela kiya 
putauuwanda anusosaua kota kala kriya wage kelawara dewlowa 
upanneya. 

“ That king Mahanaga, continuing to pay homage to the relics, 
resided in the city of Magama. 

“ The wiharas constructed by that king are as follows : — 
Yatthala wihara, Sandagiri wihara, Kodorapawu wihara, Nuwa- 
ragunu wihara, Senanala wihara, Wselipiti (now Waelipatanwila) 
wihara. Having caused to be built one hundred other similar 
wiharas, and poured the water of donation, he caused the Thera 
Maha Arishta, learned in the Tripitaka, to accept them. 

“ Thus that king, having afforded protection to the relics up 
to the end of his life, having in his last moments, on his death- 
bed, summoned to his side his only son, prince Yatthala Tissa, 
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and said ‘ Tissa, my son, beloved prince, cause reverence to be 
paid to the relics which we preserve,’ having related the history 
of the relics, and exhorted his son — after death was born in the 
final heaven.” 

The Maha Arish^ who is mentioned is the celebrated general, 
the king’s nephew, whom Dewanampiya Tissa sent to Asoka 
for the bo-branch, and who was afterwards ordained by Ma- 
hinda. 

If this authority is to be relied upon, the question of Yatthala 
Tissa’s birth at the Yatthala wihara of Magama is definitively 
settled in the negative. He could not be born at a wihara which 
his father only built subsequently. I also draw attention to the fact 
recorded in some detail in the Mahavaihsa, that Queen Anula, the 
wife of Mahanaga, entered the Order of nuns, under Sanghamitta, 
and, apparently, never afterwards left Anuradhapura. Her son 
must have been born before she was ordained. 

As regards the Yatthala dagaba, I consider that the difiference 
in the sizes of the bricks employed at it and at the Maharamaisa 
proof that the two were not built at the same time. Mahanaga 
might erect a wihara only, which would not be termed the 
**Vatthala” wihara until the adjoining dagaba had been built. In 
a similar manner, Dewanampiya Tissa built the “Lohapasada 
hall’ (^Mah. p. 101) ; but the Lohapasada, from which it derived 
its name, was constructed eighty years afterwards. Numerous 
references might be given where '• wihara ” means simply 
“wihara,’ and certainly not a “dagaba” also. 

Note 7. 

While an excavation was being made in the lands newly 
brought under cultivation below the Tissa tank, two interesting 
stones, carved with reliefs, were met with ; but were unfortu- 
nately broken up. As the “ motive” of the sculptures does 
not seem to be of Ceylon origin, the carvings are of impor- 
tance in connection with early Simhalese art. They had evidently 
been fixed at the entrance to a dwelling, on each side of the steps 
leading up to it ; and one was a replica of the other. The leading 
figure was a full-length cow turned to the left, but looking back 
to the right (her own left). At her side, turned to the right, 
stood a calf, scratching its ear with its right hind leg. Beyond the 
cow, and above her back, appeared the head and neck of a bull, 
half-turned to the right. The whole was well cut in good relief, 
m limestone ; but was of a decidedly archaic type. The cow was 
represented without any hump, nor had the calf one. 

Without at present discussing the manner in which this 
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“motive” found its way to Magama, I annex the following 
extract regarding it, by Mr. Gardner: — 

The group of eow-and-calf is of great antiquity and Oriental 
origin. It is found on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments as 
well as those of Persia, Lycia, and Phoenicia. It was undoubtedly 
connected with the worship of the Asiatic goddess who passed 
under many names in various parts of the Levant, Mylitta, 
Anaitis, or Cybele. This deity was introduced in the course of 
commerce into various Greek cities, and identified with local 
divinities, usually Hera or Artemis. In Euboea we find many 
traces of ihe cultus of this Asiatic goddess ; and it was probably 
in connecficn with her that the type of cow-and-calf was intro- 
duced into Eubcea, and adopted by the people of Carystus as 
their civic emblem. {Brit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Thessaly to 
.Stolia, Introduction, p. xlvii.) 

Note 8, 

Since the description of the earthenware ai title No. 20 was 
written, I have ascertained that its shape (with the exception of 
the hole in the bottom) is almost exactly that of the peculiar 
glass buttles or alabastrons made by the Phroniciaus irom a very 
early date down to the first centuries after Chiist. (/l/sL of Art 
in Phoenicia, Vol. II., p. 326 & fi.) 
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PREFACE* 


The papers on the subject of “ The First Fifty Jatakas,” 
which were read last year before the Society, were placed 
by the Committee in my hands to be edited, with liberty to 
omit, abridge, or re-arrange, as I thought best. Such 
liberty was necessary, because several papers traversed in 
many parts the same ground, some were merely introductory, 
and some were in disorder ; but this liberty made my task 
a complicated and delicate one. I have kept in view two 
objects, — the one, to record the information and the opinions 
elicited in the Society’s meetings; the other, to present in 
doing so a readable sketch of the whole subject. With this 
view, while I have presented each author’s contributions as 
far as possible in his own words, I have not hesitated to 
sacrifice his individuality when I could secure brevity or 
distinctness by grouping, in my own language, the results 
of several writers. I owe, perhaps, a special apology to 
Professor Kunte, whose kind co-operation was so highly 
valued by the Society, for treating his learned papers with 
the same freedom. 

The duty of reading the introductory papers in our meet- 
ings fell to my share, and hence I am obliged reluctantly to 
put some of my own work at the beginning. 


* I Lave not thought it necessary, in a compilation of this kind, to 
insist on perfect accuracy or consistency in spelling and transliteration. 
I’ali words of frequent occurrence have been often written without 
diacritical marks : v and tc are used indiscriminately, or as each writer 
had used them in his manuscript ; the mark of quantity has been left 
on e and o in many cases, though it is of course unnecessary, when 
these are always long. 

28—85 A 
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THE MATTER. 

Mr. Rhijs Thiri.ds culntiblr /cork . — The first paper " was 
called “A Review of Mr. Rhys Davids’ Introduction,” and 
began as follows : 

Mr. Rhys Davids, in the introduction to his first volume 
of “Buddhist Birth-stories,” published in 1880, seems to 
have designed to give the English reader a thorough insight 
into the character of the Jataka stories as a whole, and a 
definite acquaintance with the contents of some typical 
specimens of them ; and at the same time to describe the 
place which the book holds in general literature, and to 
show how largely, in his opinion, European literature has 
been indebted to this Buddhist work and to works connected 
with it. In doing this he has brought together a consider- 
able amount of curious and interesting information, and has 
made his introduction a very readable, though at the same 
time a fairly accurate and scholarly piece of work. 

In the rest of the volume he has given a translation of 
the Pali Preface to the Jataka Book, and of nearly forty of 
the tales. Thus, although for the present he has stopped 
there, he may fairly be said to have supplied all that the 
general reader need know, and to have enabled those who' 
wish to make a particular study of this book, to do so with 
a good start, and on the right lines. This Society, then, 
having applied itself, in some sense, to such a study, some 
acquaintance with Mr. Davids’ work is, I venture to say, 
an indispensable part of our equipment. 

Mea/nbig of Birth-story. — According to the Buddhist belief, 
every man living has entered on his present life in succession 
to a vast number of previous lives, in any one of which he 
may have been a man— king, monk, or goatherd — an animal, 
a goblin, or deity, as the case might be. For the mass of 
men, these previous lives have left no trace on memory, but 
a Buddha remembers them all, and not his own only, but 
the previous births also of other men. And Gotama, so the 
tradition runs, was in the habit of explaining the facts of 
the present in the lives of those about him, by what they 
had been or done in other births, and of illustrating his own 
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teaching hy what he had done himself in earlier births. Of 
the stories which he has thus told of his own previous 
existences, 550 are supposed to have been collected imme- 
diately after his decease. And the Commentary, in which 
we have them now embodied, professes to state the circum- 
stances in Gotama’s life as Bnddha, or in the lives of his 
contemporaries, which led him to narrate these stories of the 
past. Every story, then, (with e.xceptions which need not 
here be noticed,) in the collection we are dealing with, 
contains both a narrative of the past, and also a narrative of 
the present which explains the occasion of it. Thirdly, 
besides these two members, there is embodied in each story 
at least one stanza or gdtku, which either holds the place 
of moral or sums up the salient points of the story. And it 
is from the stanza, theoretically, that each story or chapter 
of the Commentary takes its rise. The whole is an answer to 
the question. On what occasion and in what connection did 
the Buddha utter such and such a stanza ? Indeed, accord- 
ing to tradition, the original Jataka Book consisted of the 
verses only. 

The Stanza the nucleus of the storg. Connection with 
Dhammapada. —Ixi this connection it may be worth while 
to mention that a large number of the Jatakas are 
especially associated with the Dhammapada — that valuable 
collection of stanzas on topics of Buddhist doctrine and 
morality. Many of these Dhammapada verses are the 
central stanzas of Jatakas ; in Burmah a book called 
Dhammapada- Vatthu (‘ Stories on Dhammapada’) has been 
translated into English by Captain Rogers, and in China 
Mr. Beal has collected a number of similar stories in 
illustration of verses from the same source. All this goes 
to show that the verses are the central element in the stories. 

Such is the shape and the traditional theory of our 
present book. The Buddha is supposed to have uttered — 
to have made his own if not to have invented — the witty 
or moral stanzas under consideration : he is said to have 
uttered them in the course of unfolding a narrative about 
one of his own previous lives, and to have been led to 
unfold that narrative by some event which occurred to one 
of his monks or lay disciples, or which they brought to 
his notice. 

a2 
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The traditional theory erroneous. “A collection of Folk- 
lore.'’’ — This theory, as an explanation of the book as a 
whole, will not hold water for a moment, chiefly for the 
following reasons. Of the stanzas in question, while some 
are as likely to be the Buddha’s own words as any words 
that are attributed to him, many are obviously mere popu- 
lar sayings, proverbs, or snatches of popular songs. Of the 
tales of the past, many are fables, fairy-tales, “ Joe Millers,” 
and records of every-day experience, such as are in no way 
peculiar to Buddhism, but are the common property of the 
world. The tales of the present — that is, the narratives of 
the occasions on which Gotama is supposed to have told 
the story of the past — are in most cases the weakest and the 
most artificial and, evidently, the latest part of the work. 
In the case of many Jatakas, the true account is probably 
something like the exact reverse of the theory. The fairy- 
tale or “ Joe Miller” had to be got into the collection ; a 
moral, gathered from any source, was roughly tacked on to 
it ; and an appropriate occasion was invented on which 
Gotama might— had there been such an occasion— have 
told it. But while this is the case with perhaps the 
majority, there are some which answer to the theoretical 
description, where the stanzas and the central stories are 
evidently Buddhistic, and where the narrative of the occasion 
is a genuine fragment of the life of Gotama as we have it. 

In view of these facts, and of other considerations which 
seem to me of less importance, Mr. Rhys Davids throws 
over the traditional analysis of the book, and proceeds to 
treat it as being primarily a collection of ancient tales and 
fables, ‘-'the oldest, most complete, and most important 
collection of folk-lore extant.” 

How far is this description, correct? — Many of these tales 
are found in European collections, and without saying that 
in all such cases the Western has borrowed from the East- 
ern, Mr. Davids traces the steps by which, in many 
instances, this seems to have occurred. He translates for 
us No. 189, “The Ass iu the Lion’s Skin”— a fable which 
was known to the Greeks in Plato’s time, and is found in 
every part of the modern world; and thenof “ The Talkative 
Tortoise,” who, being carried along (at his own request) 
by two swans, could not keep his mouth shut, and so lost 
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his hold of the stick by which they were carrying him ; this 
also a widely-known fable. Neither of these^ it will be seen 
at once, has in itself any connection with Buddhism, but is 
only connected with it by the pretence that the Buddha had 
professed to have witnessed the event in one of his own 
previous lives. And so, Mr. Davids goes on to give us “ The 
Jackal andCrow,” two mutual flatterers ; “ TheWise Judge,” 
(as Mr. Davids names an extract from the Ummaga Jataka), 
in which he who was afterwards to be the Buddha decided 
a question by a method very like the judgment of Solomon ; 
and then a curious story of a magical hatchet, drum, and 
howl. These five tales are all, so far as any moral or 
doctrine goes, oHip woif ^lovaaov, quite irrelevant to Bud- 
dhism ; and the sixth, called “A Lesson for Kings,” is the 
only one of those selected as specimens, which we could by 
any means suppose to have been invented by Gotama. 

In regard, however, to those specimens which Mr. Davids 
has given of fables or tales known to the Western world, 
he has shown reason to think in some instances that the 
Jataka form of the story is the older. Thus, in the Jataka 
story of the “ Lion’s Skin” there is no impossible or super- 
natural element ; a natural explanation is given of the ass 
having got into the skin ; namely, that its owner, a pedlar, 
put the lion’s skin upon it iu order that the villagers, as 
he travelled about, might be afraid to approach it, and so 
it might feed cheaply on their standing corn. Hence this 
form of the story is held to be more primitive. And so on. 
But in the case of what he calls “ The Wise J udge,” Mr. Davids’ 
critical faculty has deserted him. He rambles about the 
possibilities of intercourse with Jews, and whether Solo- 
mon's ships carried the fame of his judgment to Ophir ; but 
he has failed to observe that the Jataka tale is beyond all 
question not an original, if only for these two reasons, — 
that it occurs in a long list of methods for detectino- 
tricks, as evident a collection of existing stories as could 
be ; and, secondly, that the judge is not said to have him- 
self discovered the false mother by this method, but only 
to have thereby exposed to bystanders what he had already 
perceived by other means, having known at the first 
glance, by her red eyes and other symptoms, that she was 
not a woman but a demon. 
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Contents and classification of the stories. — A careful 
estimate, however, of the contents of this section of the 
Jdtaka book will lead the reader probably to qualify a 
little the theory he may have formed of it as a collection 
of those fables, fairy-tales, and comic stories which belong 
to the general household store of the human family. For 
it is only a portion of the contents which can be described 
as stories of universal interest or application, found or fit 
to be found in every part of the world. There is an equal 
portion, I think, which is distinctly Buddhistic, and another 
considerable portion which is Indian and local, and has its 
origin and application within a limited range of social, 
commercial, and woodland experience. 

There are indeed a certain number of those pointed 
allegorical lessons of general morality and good sense, 
which are called fables in the most significant use of the 
word, and which are, or well might be, the common pro- 
perty of mankind. But a good many, if called fables at 
all, must be called fables of Buddhism. They inculcate, 
not morality and good sense in general, but specific points 
of Buddhist teaching. These cannot, as such, be parts of 
universal folk-lore. Finally, there are but few, in this 
section, which can be classed as comic stories, and only one 
fairy-tale. 

We are led, therefore, somewhat to qualify the language 
which would describe the book as primarily a collection 
of materials which are common property, and we are pre- 
pared to find much — perhaps the most important part — 
to be distinctly Indian, local, and Buddhistic. 

To establish this point I will now give details. 

There are, as I reckon, ten stories which may claim to 
be called fables. Five of these, “The Impudent Peacock” 
(32), “The Quarrel of the Quails” (33), “The Grow and the 
Crab” (38), “ The Pride of Possession” (39), “ The Monkey, 
the Blepliaat,aiid the Parr ot” (37), have the pointed and 
universal character which belongs to the fables of wide 
circulation. Of the other five, “The Brahmin and his 
Goat” (18), “ The Ox and the Pig” (30), “ The Uxorious 
Fish” (34), “Nursing a Viper” (43), and “The Crow and 
the Pigeon” (42), the first three have more or less of the 
special character of Buddhist teaching, and the other two 
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have hardly point enough to be placed in the first rank of 
fables. 

The number of comic stories, more or less amusing, is 
five or six. The lion maintained that the dark half of the 
month was the cold half, the tiger that it was cold in the 
moonlight half ; neither seeing, till the Bodhisat told them, 
that the cold depends on the wind and not on the moon 
(17); the boy took a hatchet to kilt a mosquito on his 
father’s head (44 repeated in 45) ; a simpleton watered the 
young trees in proportion to their length of roots, and 
pulled them up to see (46); another put salt in wine 
because he saw people eat salt with it (47); another simple- 
ton lost his bride by his attention to the stars (49); and I 
count with these the story of the King’s Valuer, who first 
appraised a drove of horses at the value of a measure of 
rice, and then, when bribed by the horse-dealer, explained 
the value of a measure of rice to be the price of the whole 
realm of Benares. 

As in part a fairy-tale, I reckon the story of Losaka or 
Mittavindaka. 

Thus we have about seventeen in all, out of the fifty, 
which can be classed as fables, comic tales, and fairy-tales. 
It remains to classify the remainder. 

There are some seventeen, besides some of those already 
mentioned, of which the main interest lies in the habits 
of animals and their tricks, and the devices of their hunters 
and keepers. About deer, dogs, elephants, horses, oxen ; 
about fish; about birds, the crow, the parrot, the pigeon, 
the quail, the peacock,— there are facts noted with a good 
deal of sagacious observation. The crow feeds on meat, 
the pigeon on seeds, the parrot flies far for food, the peacock 
struts to attract his mate," the quails lie close in a covey ; 
the slyness of deer, and their tricks ; the points in which 
the appearance of their death consists ; hunters entrapping 
them by scattering sweet things on the grass, scaring 
them by a line of leaves (the “ pamlos formldine cervos 
terret" of Ovid); the dog eating leather when it is wet ; the 
attachment of animals to each other ; the fastidiousness of 
the high-bred horse, and his sui)eriority in strength and 
endurance — when it comes to a pinch — to the low-hred 
animal ; the effect of kindness on oxen and the like, — aic 
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specimeas of the most interesting part of the contents of 
this class of stories. 

Then there are some six, which are primarily tales of 
travel and commercial life. From these the reader may 
learn how to detect the approach of rain (1), or the neigh- 
bourhood of water (2) ; how to fit out and guide and bivouac 
a caravan in a tropical desert (1 and 2), the comparative 
advantages of being the first to travel a road, and of coming 
after other traders (1) ; the tricks of pedlars and their 
rules of trade (3) ; how to detect gold (3), how to light fires, 
and to escape jangle fires ; all sorts of petty roadside trades 
(4) ; the dangers of bad water (10) and poisonous fruit 
(12), and how to detect each. All the stories in which these 
occur are made to bear more or less directly on some point 
of general or of Buddhistic morals, but their intrinsic interest 
and probable origin, as it seems to me, are in the connection 
I have shown. 

The one story which may be called in part a fairy-tale 
is Losaka Jataka (41), about which I have something- 
further to say. It is thoroughly Buddhistic in application. 
For defrauding a brother monk of his meal, through envy, 
the unhappy hero is born a great number of times in 
various infra-human conditions of misery and starvation. 
This ill-luck or gainlessness pursues him even in a human 
condition ; but in the midst of it a piece of merit, acquired 
ages before, suddenly bears fruit, and secures him the 
society of a series of goddesses in a series of sea-palaces. 

I have touched on some 38 stories, and though the classes 
in which I have grouped them run, of course, into one 
another, while some tales contain nothing at all, still it 
may be said roughly that there remain 12 which appear to 
be primarily Buddhistic. 

Patting aside such of these as are trifling, or repetitions 
of others, the Makhddeva Jataka (0) stands in a peculiar 
position. It is a short and very simple, but curiously dig- 
nified account of the retirement of King Makhad4va from 
the pomp of royalty to a religious life on the appearance of 
his first white hair. There is nothing in this that is incon- 
sistent with Buddhism, but it belongs to that part of Bud- 
dhism which it received and retained unchanged from 
Brahmanism. There are traces in the story of the division 
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of life into periods. Makhadeva had been prince for 84,000 
years, sub-king for the same, be bad reigned a long time 
when the grey hairs appeared, and he lived 84,000 years after- 
wards as a hermit. Here is clearly a trace of the three 
periods of Brahmin life — as student, householder, and 
ascetic. And this Brahmanical character of this tale is 
illustrative of the position which Brahmanism holds in the 
Jataka Book throughout ; for while many strictly Brah- 
manical customs, especially sacrifice of life, are condemned 
in what concerns retirement and hermit-life, there is no 
clear distinction between the Brahman and the Buddhist 
monk. And I suspect the less distinctly these two terms 
are distinguished in any Buddhist writing, the older it will 
be found to he. 

When he beheld the white hair, it seemed to him as 
though he saw the king of death come and stand before 
him, and as if he himself had entered into a house on fire 
Agitation seized him. ‘‘ Foolish Makhadeva,” he said to 
himself, “ even till grey hairs have come hast thou been still 
unable to put away these desires?” As he reflected and 
reflected on his grey-headedness, a fire was kindled within 
him; sweat flowed from his body ; he tore off his robes — 
(so Batuwantudawa; Rhys Davids has, “ his robes oppressed 
him”) — and they seemed as if they must be cast away. To- 
day I must make renunciation, and enter on seclusion. He 
gave the barber a rich village revenue, and, sending for his 
eldest son, said : “ Son, a white hair has appeared on my 
head. I am grown old ; I have done with human desires, 
now I will seek after divine ; my time of renunciation is 
come : take thou this kingdom, and I will enter seclusion 
and live a monk’s life in the Makhadeva grove.” Finding 
him thus bent on seclusion, his ministers came and said : 
“ Sire, why shouldst thou enter on seclusion ? ’■ The king 
held up the white hair and uttered these lines : — 

On the topmost part of my frame are sprung those robbers 
of remaining life ; 

Messengers from the gods appearing : it is my retiring time. 

I have come across no other passage worthy, as I think, iu 
a literary sense to be placed beside this, except in the Intro- 
duction to the Nigroclha Jataka (12), where the innocent nun 
who has been selfishly condemned by Dewadatta appeals to 
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the Buddha. “ Ladies,” she said, “ Dewadatta is not the 
Buddha, nor his the order wherein I made my profession, 
but under the one true perfect Buddha and Chief of Men 
was my profession made, — and what I gained so painfully, 
that I pray you annul not ; come, take me to Jetawana to 
the presence of the teacher.” 

This is in every way a noble story; and it is an interesting 
fact that it is one of those (if I am not mistaken) whose 
antiquity is vouched for by the Bharhut sculptures. The 
verse, which is its centre — 

Follow Nigrddha, resort not to Sakkha, 

Better death with Nigrddha than life with Sakkha — 

is one of those which implies the existence of the story, for 
the names Nigrodha and Sakkha would have no meaning 
in this connection, except as the names of rival stags. And 
the occasion, as the Commentary tells us, of Gotama’s 
uttering the verse, was briefly this. The daughter of a 
Benares noble had shown from childhood a singular con- 
tempt for this life and its pleasures ; and though she was 
given in marriage, she still was so bent on the monastic 
life, and made herself — it must be admitted — so little 
agreeable in the other, that her husband consented to her 
becoming a nun ; and she, in her simplicity, attached 
herself to the schism of Dewadatta. This was very shortly 
after her marriage ; so she was already a nun, when the 
time came for her child to be born. Innocent as she was, 
Dewadatta thought nothing of justice, but only of the repu- 
tation of his sect and his own interests, and without inquiry 
ordered her to be expelled. But the Buddha, when the 
matter was brought to him, although he clearly saw the 
triumph which the schismatics would claim if one whom they 
had expelled were received by him, caused inquiry to be 
made, and vindicated her innocence. “And this is not the 
first time,” he added, “ that the Buddha has been a support 
and a refuge to this woman and her child.” 

For long ago in Brahmadatta’s days, he who was to be 
Buddha was born a deer — prince of a herd— and called 
Nigrodha ; and in the same park with them ranged another 
herd, whose chief was Sakkha. From these herds a victim 
was daily taken by the king’s purveyor ; and at last it was 
agreed between the two leaders, that instead of the whole 
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of both herds being exposed to constant terror and wounds, 
lots should be cast, one day in Nigrodha’s and the next in 
S^kkha’s herd, and the deer thus chosen should give himself 
up to the slaughterer, and the rest live in peace. This went 
on, till one day in Sakkha’s herd the lot fell on a doe big with 
young. She went to Sakkha and begged for respite or 
exchange, but he insisted that the lot must have its course. 

So she went over to the other herd, to Nigrodha, the 
princely stag. And Nigrodha, seeing no other course con- 
sistent with both justice and compassion — so high has 
Buddhism been able to rise, in imagination — took her lot 
upon himself, and went to the place of the victims and 
stretched himself upon the block. The king was soon told 
of this wonder, that the prince of all the deer was lying on 
the block, and, coming to see him, and learning from him 
how it was, granted him his life. This was not enough ; 
nor was the life of all the deer in that park enough. Nig- 
rodha pleaded eloquently and importunately, and would not 
cease till the king had granted to every living being 
throughout his realms freedom from hurt and from fear — an 
anticipation of the edict of Asoka (or should we, perhaps, 
say a reference to it?). “He who was then Sakkha,” said 
Gdtama, “ is now Dewadatta, and Nigrodha is I myself.” 

The excellence of this fiction, which, from the nature of 
the case, cannot possibly have any foundation whatever in 
fact, leads me to think, I confess, that those who invented 
it could invent anything ; else I should have said that the 
simple pathos and interest of the story of the nun were 
probable marks of truth. 

The Sukliamhdri Jutaka (10) is a simple and completely 
Buddhistic statement of the happiness of the life of con- 
templation ; its burden is, “ The monk is happier than 
the king;” it has no particular value as a story. No. 18, 
the story already reckoned under fables ( “ The Brahmin 
and his Goat”) is the vehicle of a vigorous denunciation of 
sacrifices, especially of sacrifices to the dead. The verse 
has no particular connection with the tale, and it may well 
be a borrowed story in substance ; but as told it is charac- 
teristically Buddhistic, and, like others of that class, has a 
dignity of its own. But the story which, out of these .50, 
can best stand with Makhadewa and Nigrodha, is the 
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Khadirangdra Jdtaka (40) which Mr. Davids— Jibe so many 
Pali scholars who seem to think things are made clearer by 
giving them a name already identified with something else — 
calls the “ Fiery Furnace.” Its design is to recommend 
liberality, especially giving to monks, by the example of 
a rich man who would not allow any terrors of the powers 
of evil to deter him for giving, but stepped boldly forward 
to fill the mendicant’s bowl, although a pit of burning acacia 
charcoal eighty fathoms deep, supernatually produced by 
Mara, to deter him from liberality, was burning and raging 
between them. A origantic lotus in this case reared itself 
through the flames, and, standing on its petals, he filled 
the bowl in safety. 

Thus, those which have the most directly Buddhist 
connection, Makhaddva, Nigrodhamiga, Katthahari, and 
Khadirangara — to which may be added the important Kula- 
waka — are the best as well as, in all probability, the oldest. 
It is around these, and such as these, that the fables proper 
and tales of merely general application have been gathered. 

Professor Kunte's Classification . — Professor Kiinte pro- 
poses a classification of the central stanzas or gathas 
which will be given below. (P. 121.) . 

The Niddna Kathd . — The stories which have been thus 
described or classified may be read at length in Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ book, and in our appendices. But the reader must 
be made aware that in our Jataka Book the stories them- 
selves are prefaced by a most important historical (or 
mythical) introduction, the Nidana Katha, which contains 
the received account of the preparation, many ages back, for 
the coming of the Buddha Gotama, the previous lives of him 
who was to be that Gotama, and to become Buddha, and, 
thirdly— most important of all— the birth and lifeof Gotama, 
— his early history, renunciation of his home, search after 
wisdom, his attainment of Buddhahood, and the commence- 
ment of his teaching. This has nothing further to do with 
the Jatakas than that it was in the course of his teachino- 

O 

that he told them ; but it is a most important part of Buddhist 
literature, and reckons as part of the “Jataka Commentary.” 
It will be often alluded to in the critical papers. 

Moral value. — I will pass on now to a remark or two on 
the moral value of our book. What is to be said on its 
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witness to ancient customs and traditions, I must leave for 
the present to others. 

Even from the passages [ have quoted above some 
estimate may be formed of the moral value of the teaching 
of this section. In regard to that cardinal point of 
Buddhism, the sin of taking life, and that other ruling 
maxim, that liberality is best shown in giving to monks, — 
opinions will, of course, differ in this Society as to the sin or 
the virtue in itself : that I do not discuss. But assuming 
the prominence of these in the scale of duties, the criticism 
which the moralist, of whatever school, must make, is this. 
A very high standard of self-sacrifice, of perseverance, 
and of justice, and just ideas of the relative value of pleasure 
and of wisdom, are set before us. The theory is good. 
Further, the virtues are illustrated with feeling, with genuine 
admiration for them, with a fine taste in virtue, so to speak. 
The theory is understood. But here, for a large part, it 
ends. The most striking examples are derived from fiction. 
It is a stag, which sacrificed its life for others ; a horse, 
which excelled in zeal or it is a mythical king who des- 
pised the world. There are genuine cases, which, to the 
believer in Buddhist history, are historical, of which this 
cannot be said, but iu which the Buddha in actual life 
displayed justice, patience, and insight. But the most 
striking and high-pitched examples of virtue are fictitious. 

It is of course useless to point to the doings of a talking 
stag as example or proof of virtue. To all but a few — I 
suppose — even among Buddhists, no serious stimulus to 
action or proof of what man can do and be, is to be derived 
from narratives of supposed previous births. It is by the 
narratives of what Gotama in his historical existence 
actually did that the value of his example, for all practical 
purposes, must be judged. 

Now, there is nothing, 1 believe— unless it be the fictions 
by which the record is accompanied — to prevent our believ- 
ing that Gotama showed, for instance, the justice and 
generosity recorded of him in his dealing with the nun, or 
the tender patience with which he taught the monk who 
had despaired of ever learning, or the endurance and zeal 
with which he went his rounds, teaching in the village of 
Mdgadha or of the Vajjians. These are the examples and 
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proofs of virtue which, regarded as historical, do credit to 
Buddhism, — infinitely more credit than fictitious accounts 
of exaggerated and unnatural applications of the rules of 
virtue on the part of stags or of hares, or of human beings 
in some other stage of the world. 

The propriety of the conduct of the hero of the stories is 
not, I think, to be questioned within the limits of this 
section ; but I can lay no stress on that, for if we extended 
the inquiry to the next 50, we should find cases where 
the conduct of the h ero is very questionable indeed. This, 
as well as some other points of interest, can hardly be use- 
fully dealt with till we have taken more Jatakas within 
our scope. 

It remains to say a few words about the moral and 
doctrinal disquisitions which the compiler — as I suppose — 
has interwoven in his glossaries on Text and Gathas. They 
consist in great part of quotations, and to verify these 
quotations will be one of the most laborious, but most 
useful, parts of the task of anyone who undertakes fully to edit 
the Jtoka Book. But they contain also some subtle moral 
disquisitions, many of which show, not only a hand practised 
in moral distinctions and an extensive store of moral terms, 
but also a good deal of shrewd observation. 

In illustration of this a note of the grammarian on the 
words Jiiri and ottappam is translated in the Appendix. 

Migrations of the Tales . — Having given his readers a 
sample of the contents of the collection, Mr. Davids goes 
on to tell us how some at least of the tales found their 
way to Europe. But here the unenlightened reader has 
to complain of Mr. Davids for not making it perfectly clear 
what he is proving, and what not. For the work which he 
learnedly follows into Europe is not the Jdtaka— as such— 
but the Pancha Tautra. How, I should be extremely sorry 
to deny that the Hindu Pancha Tantra is derived from Bud- 
dhist sources ; this is the general opinion of scholars, and in 
particular of Professor Beafey, whom Mr. Davids afterwards 
quotes at some length. But it does not follow that the 
Pancha Tantra is derived from our Jataka Book. And if it 
should turn out that the Pancha Tantra was not borrowed 
from the Jataka at all, but was an independent collection of 
similar materials from the same sources, then all that 
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follows — interesting as, it might be as a history of Indian 
tales — would be no history of the J^taka in particular. 

The Hindu collection of tales, called Pancha Tantra, was 
translated — or a book like it was— into Persian, and thence^ 
in the 8th century of our era, into Syriac and into Arabic, 
under the title of “Kalilah and Dimnah.” The Arabs 
carried this into Europe, and so it was translated into 
Spanish, Latin, G-erman, Italian, French, and English. And 
to the Latin version was given the title “ .Slsop the Old.” 

Now, the original of what we call AEsop’s Fables has 
always been obscure. It is not certain that ^sop left any 
works behind him ; if he did, they were very early lost, and 
there is little doubt that part at least of what bear his 
name were never collected in Europe till the 14th century. 
Doubtless some of these were borrowed from the “ Kalilah 
and Dimnah.” Thus, with some probability, we trace the 
.^sop of our childhood to the Pancha Tantra, and (leaping 
easily thence) to the Jataka. But the part of his intro- 
duction, which has evidently given Mr. Davids most delight, 
is that in which he states (for here again the evidence is 
omitted,— the borrowing, however, is un(iuestionable) that a 
story called “ Barlaam and Joasaph,” written by the 
Christian monk, St. John of Damascus,* about 750 A.D., is 
borrowed from the legend of Buddha, and that the name 
Joasaph is only a corruption of Bodhisat. This would not 
seem more strange than that any other romance should have 
been founded on tales which the author had heard, especially 
as the writer says it is an Indian story ; but what moves Mr. 
Davids to almost childish glee is, that some authorities of 
the Romish Church — and I think he says also of the Eastern 
— mistaking the romance for history, have included in the list 
of canonised saints the hero of this story. An absurd parade 
of detail is accumulated about this trumpery fact, that our 
editor may have the delight of concluding ‘‘ that Gotama 
the Buddha, under the name of St, Josaphat, is now officially 
recognized, and honoured, and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint !” 

But whatever be the value of this, we owe Mr. Davids 
gratitude for the more important and interesting facts, that 


' Or, rather, attributed to him. — Ed. 
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the fables of Europe, whether the Greek of Babrius (B.O. 
60?), the Latiu of Phoedrus (c, A.D. 1), or the modern ones 
of Boccaccio, Chaucer, La Fontaine, and Gay, are indebted 
more or less directly to that mass of Eastern stories, of 
which our Jataka Book is the most important collection. 

Meanwhile, some at least of the stories have probably 
travelled to India from the West. Postponing to future 
papers some farther remarks on those which have come 
from Jewish sources, I venture to submit the following, to 
which I hope to add other instances. 

Traces of Greek influence . — I have mentioned already 
how the hero of Losaka Jataka (41), after suffering a long 
course of calamities in consequence of demerit, is suddenly 
transported, in consequence of a long-past act of merit, into 
conditions of happiness. The early part of the tale is 
characteristically Buddhistic. But my suspicion is, that 
the latter part is of quite different origin from the beginning ; 
that it is a wide-famed story, half remembered, and its 
vicissitudes explained by Buddhist theories — a story no less 
famed than that of Ulysses ! 

The hero is called by name Mittavindaka, but his de- 
scription is “ kalakanni,” ‘ the wretched one,’ or ‘ the 
sufferer,’ which is the meaning of “ Odusseus.” When 
Mittavindaka would put to sea, the ship which carried 
him stuck fast till lots had been drawn, and he had been 
cast into the sea. This passage may possibly owe some- 
thing to the history of Jonah, though, I fancy, such a thing 
was often done as this casting of the “ unlucky lot,” but 
there is a corresponding event in the story of Ulysses 
when ..Eolus is said to have refused him the assistance of 
the winds, as being too unlucky to be safely dealt with. 
Mittavindaka had experience of cannibals, who devoured 
his family, as Polyphemus and the Loestrygoues did the 
companions of Ulysses; Mittavindaka suffered for catching 
a demon-goat, and Ulysses for attacking the oxen of the 
sun ; Mittavindaka was carried to three successive palaces of 
nymphs, as Ulysses past the Sirens to the palaces of Circe 
and Calypso and the fairy land of Phoeacia ; Ulysses 
floated on a magic veil and on a mast, Mittavindaka on a 
bundle of bamboos ; and both, after all their wanderings, 
were restored at last. Of the nymphs, it is said that they 
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had an alternate existence of pleasure and suffering, — an 
idea which occurs several times in Greek mythology, notably 
in the cases of Hercules and of the Dioscuri. 

I have made the most, I admit, of these points of like- 
ness, but they are too numerous not to arrest attention. 
vAt the time when these tales were taking shape in Buddhist 
hands, Greek influence was powerful at the Court of 
vMSgadha. As it .unquestionably affected the art which 
still remains to us, so it may well have affected the liter- 
ature ; and the farther this study is prosecuted, the more 
clearly, I believe, it will appear that Greek culture had 
something to do with stimulating the wonderful and sudden 
burst of art and invention and writing, which gave shape 
to Buddhism, and culminated in the sculptures of Bharhut 
and AmrSvati. A beautiful little statue in the Calcutta 
Museum is typical, I fancy, of much beyond itself. It is 
a finished work of Greek art — a statue of Hercules. Among 
many carvings and statues in which Greek influence is 
discernible, it stands out as purely Greek ; but Buddhism 
had laid a claim upon it, for while the lion-skin hangs 
over one shoulder, on the other shoulder has been engraved 
a lotus. 

The traditional account of the origin of the collection 
being put aside (and indeed few, if any, Buddhists pccept 
it) and the range of subjects being as wide as it has been 
shown to be, the inquiry follows — How did the collection 
such as we find it come into existence ? The question is at 
present of the collection of materials ; not of the language, 
the book, or the edition. 

Growth of the Collection. — How, it is now to be asked, did 
the Buddhist collection come together? It maybe answered, 
in the first place, that, according to the theory of Buddha- 
hood, in which it is an essential point that the Buddha 
should have been developed, so to speak, to perfection 
through a long series of lives, some record of previous 
births of Gdtama — some Jataka Book — was inevitable. 
Accordingly, in the history of the series of Buddhas— the 
Buddhavariisa— under the head of each of the previous 
Buddhas who are supposed to have existed since he who 
was to be Gdtama Buddha first resolved on Buddhahood, 
some narrative is given of the life which the Bodhisat, 
28 — 85 B 
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(or Buddha in course of development) lived under that 
Buddha. Further, since every Buddha devotes a whole 
series of existences to the acquirement or exercise of 
perfection in certain elements of the Buddha character, 
there is a treatise called Cariyd Pitakam, which narrates 
the lives in which he who was to be Gdtama acquired 
generosity, goodness, and the rest of the ten Pdramitd. 
This amount of Jataka material was essential to a com- 
plete history of the Buddha ; but there is, besides this, 
scattered here and there in the Pitaka, a considerable 
number of narratives, by G6tama himself, of his previous 
births, told in illustration of what he happened to be 
teaching. This, then, may reasonably 1)e supposed to have 
been the nucleus round which gathered the stories of less 
genuine pretensions. 

It is certain, apart from all tradition, that some of the 
stories which at present form our collection were popular 
under the name of Jataka in the 3rd century, B.C. In the 
carvings of the great stone railings around the dagabas 
of Barhut are to be seen still very rich and vivid illustra- 
tions of scenes from our Jataka stories. And on some of 
them are written, as I have myself read in the Calcutta 
Museum, the names of the Jatakas represented. The 
interesting paper devoted by our President to this subject 
abundantly proves the point. Mr. Rhys Davids thus 
expresses his own opinion : — “ The most probable explana- 
tion is,” he says, “ that it was due to the religious faith of 
the Indian Buddhists of the 3rd or 4th century B.O., who 
not only repeated a number of fables, parables, and stories 
ascribed to the Buddha, but gave them a peculiar sacredness 
and a special religious signification, by identifying the best 
character in each with the Buddha himself in previous 
births.” By this means, what had been mere tales became 
birth-stories of Buddha. This must certainly have been 
some time before the Bharhut rails were carved. And 
probably, stories thus sacred and popularly accepted were 
brought together into a collection before the Council of 
yesd.li. 

The plan of prefacing these stories by the introductory 
stories, or stories of the present, may have been justified by 
some genuine traditions as to the occasions when the Buddha 
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told such as were really of his telling ; and the method 
having been adopted, was extended to the rest. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon, about 200 
B.O., these Jatakas were carried thither in Pdli ; and the 
whole was then translated and preserved in Siihhalese, 
(except the verses, which have always remained in Pdli,) 
until some one unknown, in the 5th century, re-translated, 
or— and here Mr. Davids’ characteristic uncertainty re- 
appears — compiled the present Jataka Book ! 

Illustrated from the practice of the Jains and Brahmans. 
— The learned paper of Professor M. M. Kiinte illustrates 
the method and development of the system by the paral- 
lel cases of the Jains, &c. 

The Jataka an artistic Sermon. Professor Kiinte' s paper 
( occasionally abridged ). — The system of teaching by stories, 
and in particular of illustrating stories of the present epoch 
by stories of the past, seems to be used not only by the 
Buddhists, but also by the Jains and, in some degree, by the 
Brahmans. For although the relation between these sects 
is one of contrast and rivalry, their philosophic stand- 
points being opposed, yet they have in their life and method 
of teaching much in common. The broad division of 
society into monks and householders is common to them 
all, and it is out of the customs and necessities of a society 
so divided that the method of teaching by “ birth-stories” 
may be supposed to have grown. 

On the other hand, the attitude of Buddhism to Jainism 
in respect of its philosophic doctrines was one of hostility ; 
and this appears in the language of the first Jataka, in the 
“ moral” of which certain characteristic tenets of the Jains 
are condemned. 

“ The g^th^, or central stanza, of the 1st Jdtaka runs 
thus: — 

Apannakam thanam eke dutiyam aha takkika. 

Etad aSnaya medhavi tam ganhe yad apannakath ti. 

Translated : “ Some hold to truth, the reasoners declare 
otherwise ; a wise man, knowing this, ought to take that 
which is truth.” 

“ And the word-commentary on this stanza identifies the 
first or true doctrine referred to by calling it, amongst 
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.other names, ekamsikam (containing one proposition),* while 
the second or heretical is called anekamsikam (manifold). 
This latter term is employed with special reference to the 
Jainas, “who call themselves anekdnta vddinah ; because 
they hold that truth is never absolutely known, but that 
it is always relative. They ridicule their opponents as ekan- 
tavddins. The terms ekantavddi and ekamsika express the 
same thing, anta and amsa meaning a side, a proposition. 
(Mr. Childers gives ekanta for ekansa in his P^li Dic- 

“ The Jainas attach great importance to the system of 
tionary.) 

dialectic reasoning developed by Canada, whose atomic 
theory about the creation of the world is the foundation 
of Jainism. They are, therefore, the anekamstka reasoners 
already referred to. The Jainas consider both the Bud- 
dhists and the Brahmanas to be ekantavddins. 

“ The standpoints of the Brahmanas, the Buddhists, and 
the Jainas are these : — The Brahmanas and the Buddhists 
state that their systems are based upon absolute truths. The 
former hold that the Veda is revealed by some mysterious 
impersonal agency ; while the latter hold that truth is 
made known to them by persons who attained to omni- 
science. The first declare that the purpose of life is to per- 
form all sacrifices and ceremonies that the Veda enjoins ; 
while the latter declare that the purpose of life is to 
practise austerities and to attain to spirituality. This is 
significantly expressed in the Purvamimansa system as 
kritvdrthatd, as opposed to ‘purmhdrthatd. The Jainas differ 
from both the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, characterising 
both as ekantavddins— ram who adhere to one-sided truth, 
forgetting that nothing can be known absolutely— and 
assume that their position as anekamsikas is unchallenge- 
able.” 

This description applies to the Jains of both classes, 

* It should be mentioned that Professor Kiinte’s argument here -was 
called in question by several members of the Society, on the <rround 
that ekamsikam means simply “ certain,” and implies no particular 
philosophy. The words in the text, eke and dutiyam, mean only 
“ some” and “ another,” while in the gloss itself the “ two positions” 
C dwisu tkdnesi J are contrasted as " certain” and “ uncertain,” not as 
monistic and dualistic. 
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Svetambara and Digambara alike, but it is the Svetambara 
monks whose manners and way of life are so similar to 
those of the Buddhist monks of Ceylon. They carry hair- 
brushes, howefver, instead of fans, and they are more 
scrupulous in guarding “ against causing even imaginary 
injury to any animal. Hence they put liipe in the water 
they keep with them for the purpose of washing their hands 
and feet or cleaning their mouths. They do not bathe at 
all. They seldom move out of their convents. They drink 
water once heated and cooled.” The Jain monks, like the 
Buddhist, deliver sermons to the laity, and these bear a 
considerable resemblance to Jataka stories. “ The sermon 
of the Jainas consists of two main parts. The first part 
enunciates some doctrine or some ethical or philosophical 
principle, and in the second part a story is narrated. Fre- 
quently, in the first part, a heretic and his doctrines are 
described, criticized, and condemned ; and the second part 
gives a story which describes the ill-luck of those who have 
once behaved in like manner. The preacher formally in- 
troduces the sermon and enlarges upon the subject of his 
dissertation. He nest chaunts gdthds, and, by way of com- 
menting upon them, goes into grammatical, dialectic, and 
philological questions. And then he narrates a story, in 
which he vehemently and sometimes pathetically describes 
natural scenery and social questions, touching sometimes 
upon what he considers the question of the day. He is a 
citrakathi dhammakathiko. 

‘‘The Jain scriptures are divided into four parts : — (1) 
Dravgdnuyoga, which corresponds to the Abhidfiammakatho 
of the Buddhist ; (2) the Ganltdnugoga, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Tripitaka ; (3) Cnrandnugoga, 
which corresponds to Vinaya ; and (4) the Dharmakathdnu- 
yoga, which corresponds to the Jdtakahatkds. The Dham- 
makaihdnuyoga, is not as yet, I believe, sufficiently 
investigated. Jainism and Buddhism, however, provide a 
large field for a comparative study, and the stories in the 
Dharmakathdnuyoga will not fail to elicit much philosophi- 
cal and historical interest, because they throw direct and 
strong light on the condition of the people as affected by 
heresies and religious revivals, and attack Buddhism and 
its propagators. At present, it seems to me, that so little 
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is known about Jainism that it is confounded with Bud- 
dhism, of which it is considered to be a sect, though the 
Buddhists, who call themselves ekamsikas, are opposed 
diametrically to the Jainas, who call themselves anekdnta- 
vcdins. In this place, I cannot do more than point out this 
new field of resejiTch likely to lead to important results.” 

Jainism has thus much in common with Buddhism, but 
its “ Anekamsa” logic seems to be its most distinctive and 
its most ancient characteristic. From the reference in 
Jain works to “ certain grammatical questions which Pani- 
ni in relation to Sakatdyana raises,” and from the fact that 
“ the S^katayana grammar is found in the possession of the 
Southern Jainas,” it appears that the “Anekamsika” philo- 
sophy was known as early as the 4th century B.O. On the 
other hand, it is clear that both Jainism and Buddhism as 
well as Brahaminism — three opposed systems— existed side 
by side until a comparatively late date, for “ Sankardch&rya, 
who led the revival of Brahminism, and who is character- 
ized as a concealed Buddhist, flourished about 700 A.D. 
“ Before this, flourished Kundakundacharya, a distinguished 
Jain teacher, because a gmia established by him is men- 
tioned in Kirtivarma’s inscription dated 584 A.D. Between 
584 A.D. and 700 A.D. the Jainas energized. Amarsiriiha, 
a Buddhistic lexicographer, flourished about the same time. 
Hwen-thsang describes Buddhistic convents and their pros- 
perity. Thus the three systems seem to have worked at 
the same time — three systems opposed to each other.” 
Among the Brahmans, as well as among the Jains, there is 
a system of teaching, used by their Sannydsis or ascetics, 
which is thus described : — “ The Sannyasis in their hermit- 
ages preach what they call pravachana, which signifies a 
comment. Some Vedic gdthd or text is taken. A Purana 
story, corresponding to ah atita-mtthu, follows, and a con- 
clusion is stated.” The Brahminic Kathas draw upon the 

stories of the Purdnas, these stories serving the purpose of 
the aiita-^attkus. “ The Parana stories— the best and the 
most popular of them — have all the ring and the point of 
the atita-vattku, as the Brahminical Katha-system shows.” 

A katha consists of two parts, interluded by music. 
The first part is known as nirupam or veddnta, and dwells 
at considerable length upon some religious doctrine or 
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philosophical principle illustrated by a short story bearing 
on what is enunciated. The second part is the anusan- 
dhana, another story brought in by way of illustration. 
Now, anusandkana is the same as anusandhi; and I 
believe the Jataba-phrase anusandhim ghatetva signifies 
that the second story is brought to bear upon the first 
story— the Paccuppanna-vatthn. Thus it will be seen that 
Brahminism throws light upon Buddhism.” 

The above facta are thus summarized : — “ According to 
Jainas, Brahminism and Buddhism come under one class, 
the Ekamsika, andare, therefore, the opponents of Jainism. 
But there is much common to Buddhism and Jainism. 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahminism act and re-act upon 
each other. The Buddhistic story-system, the Jain story- 
system, and the Brahmanical story-system have their 
points of comparison. The Jainas were, about the 4th 
century B.C., mere philosophical sceptics. About the time 
of Kunda-kundacharya, they grew into dogmatic thinkers 
by the combined action of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
while picture-stories and sculptures on the Sutranjaya 
hills correspond to the picture-stories and sculptures of 
the Buddhists on the stupe of Bharhut.” 

V The stories not only describe the life of monastery, palace, 
market, and village respectively, but their form has been 
determined by the influence of each of these, — of the monks, 
the princes, the traders, and the villagers. The Paccup- 
panna-vatthu, or story of the present, arose out of the life 
of the monastery, and deals with such points of morality, 
religion, or philosophy, as the inmates of the monastery 
may be supposed to have been familiar with, and turns on 
incidents in the studies and discipline of the monks, their 
errors, and controversies. The Atita-vatthu, or ‘ Story of the 
Pa^,’ is told to illustrate this, and to make the abstruse 
topic interesting and amusing to the laity. 

“ Of the compound story thus arising, a gdth4 or stanza 
is the central part. These stanzas are tentatively classified 
thus : — (1) Maxim gdthds, or gathas which lay down general 
truths and practical rules of life. (2) Ethical gdthds, 
gathds which inculcate morality. (3) Disciplinary gdthds, 
gathas which condense the Buddhistic feeling and aspira- 
tion. (4) The ^iorg gdthds, gathas on which stories are 
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built. (5) Explanatory gdtkds, gathas which explain, in 
tbeir own way, patent facts. (6) Descriptive gdthds, gath^ 
which describe natural scenery. (7) Pastoral gdthds, 
gathas which describe the manners of the pastoral people, 
and deal with the life of lower animals, and the life of the 
peasantry. Thus, the gathas have a two-fold origin— the 
monastic gathas and popular gathas. Stories, whether 
monastic or popular, were soon crystallised into proverbs ; 
thus, out of the stories the gathas grew ; these gathas, 
therefore, had a two-fold origin, — monastic and popular. 
And this was in accordance with the nature of the story 
told either by a monk, practising his disciplinary lessons, 
or by one ordinary man to another, while journeying or 
reaping his harvest or watching his field.” 

Proverbial stanzas summarizing well-known stories are 
still common in the Mahrattha country. Proverbs like 
the following are always in the mouths of the people in 
Maharashtra : ‘ Tupagelen telagelen hali dhupdta ne alen.’ 
The sense of this is ; ‘ Clarified butter is gone, oil is gone, 
and an incense-pot remains in the hand.’ Again, ‘ Bajaranta 
turl dni bhata bhatni la m^ri.’ The sense of this is : ‘ The 
turi-pulse is in the bazaar, and the Brahmana quarrels 
with his wife as to her turi-soup to be prepared, being 
thick or thin, and beats her.’ The stories for these gathds 
are at first mere balanced prose-pieces (in rhythmical 
prose?) which are in the course of time versified and 
poetically expressed by well-known poets. The Mahrattha 
poet Tukarama does this.” And the Mahrattha preacher, 
or . Hariddsa, still “ recites a portion of a gatha as in the 
Jataka-stories, and then builds upon it a mirupana or 
vedanta. Dwelling upon it at considerable length, he 
chaunts the gatha in full, and explains it at great length, 
introducing into the explanation as much of his learning 
as he can. And upon this foundation the anusandkana is 
built. Similarly, when the Mahrattha ladies meet for 
religious ceremonies, it is the custom for them to “ narrate 
festive stories, which poetically express their hopes and 
aspirations. The ceremony itself is the paccuppanna mtthu 
The story told is the atita mtthu. The ladies call their story 
kdkdni, a word which comes from the Sanskrit kathdnaka. 
Some ladies are known for their power of telling a kahant, 
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which, more or less begins in the same way as every aiita 
vatthii does, by “ Baranasi, prince Brahmadatta,” &c. GAthag 
and comments upon them constitute the higher part of the 
kathas ; and the stories support what the gathas inculcate- 

“ It is plain, then, that the Jatakas, as they exist, are a 
series of sermons, ready to hand, and to be preached to 
mixed audiences. A part of a gatha is first recited, and 
the attention of an audience is thus called to what is 
coming, A paecuppanna vatthu points out the particular 
topic of the gdtha recited. Faith in Buddha Gdtama is 
awakened, and a ground-basis for the chaunt of the gatha 
in full is thus prepared. Then, in explaining the gatha, 
the preacher shows his power of scholasticism. The ordi- 
nary audience listens on, half-puzzled and half-struck by 
what the mind considers to be profound and mysterious ; 
and, moved by the incomprehensible, it works it up into 
the marvellous, and obtains from this a passive intellectual 
enjoyment. The preacher proceeds with an energy of his 
own. The strain on the mental power of the audience is 
now at its height, when abstruse comments upon a gdth4 
are abstrusely but eloquently explained. This is succeeded 
by the narration of the simple popular atita vatthu. There 
is thus a sudden transition from the abstruse to the simple, 
from the philosophical to the popular element. Such a 
transition produces a contrast. The parallelism, which 
runs between the two stories, and which constitutes the 
anusandhl between them, is thus combined with a contrast. 
And parallelism and contrast are the foundation upon which 
all aesthetic pleasure, whether intellectual or emotional, is 
built. The transition from the comments on a gatha affords 
relief to the mind of the audience. 

“When a Mahrattha preacher, for instance, dwells at 
length on a nirupana, his audience asks him to descend into 
an anusandhana. When he has a short, cursory nirupana, 
and a long tedious anusandhana, he is criticized by his audi- 
ence as they go home, and has a chance of seeing his audience 
diminished. An audience cannot be trifled with. Pleasure 
it must have. The number of lay gentlemen and ladies 
attending a convent gave it importance. Such attendance 
is specially preached in some Jatakas. There were neces- 
sarily two or more convents in a large town, as Hwen-thsang 
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states. The priests of one convent naturally vied with 
those of another in securing large audiences. And large 
audiences always depended on the eloquence of the preacher, 
who became known as extra kathi. All preachers, however, 
could not be learned and eloquent. The Jataka stories are, 
therefore, artistic sermons. 

“Apart of the gdtha, a paccuppanna vatthu, or something 
in its stead, the full gatha, the abstruse comments upon it, 
the atita vatthu, and the conclusion, in which everything 
said by the preacher is referred to Buddha Gdtama him- 
self — the great omniscient teacher — all this is not an acci- 
dental arrangement. It is an essential growth necessitated 
by the tendencies of the times : the ekamsikas could 
counteract the activity of the anekamsikas in this way alone; 
because the environment of the opponents and the opposed 
being the same, the same weapons must needs be used by 
both. Hence the points of resemblance between a Jain 
sermon and a Buddhistic sermon have already been insisted 
upon. I have heard Jain sermons, and am inclined to 
conclude, on account of the considerations already stated, 
that each Jdtaka is a systematic sermon.” 

The Compilation is the work of one hand. — That the book 
as we have it is a compilation by a single hand is thus 

inferred; — “ These sermons are compiled by one individual 

(1) because in the paccuppanna vatthu references back- 
wards and forwards — to Jatakas already narrated as well 
as to Jatakas to be narrated —are made ; (2) because com- 
ments upon gathas are abbreviated, and directions about 
such abbreviations are given ; (3) because directions indi- 
cating the abbreviations to be made in the conclusions of 
the sermons are also, once for all, given ; and because the 
same system of fitting in all the parts — a part of the gatha, 
the paccuppanna vatthu, the gatha in full, the comments 

upon the gath4, the atita vatthu, the conclusion is 

discernible ; and when any part is wanting, an attempt to 
provide a semblance for it is made,” 

So far Professor Kiinte. Another paper thus touches on 
the same: — “In some the introduction may possibly 
be historical, and the second or illustrative story is dis- 
tinct from it, and has some bearing on it. But in 
contrast with these there are a considerable number in which 
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the arrangement of introductory story and illustrative story 
is merely artificial. Among the tales already mentioned 
under various hands, there are seven flagrant instances of 
this, and about the same number of less conspicuous cases. 
In such the latter part is a mere repetition of the former. 
This is evidently compiler’s work, for the sake of uniformity. 
Similarly, there are one or two cases in which stories 
separately numbered are virtually the same, as when No. 44 
tells how a boy killed his father in striking with a hatchet 
at a mosquito on his head, and No. 45 how a girl killed her 
mother by striking with a pestle at a fly on her back ; these 
are duplicated, to make up the groups of 50, and of 10, into 
which the stories have been forced by the compiler. These 
are the packing ; the later part of the book. 

I will draw attention to two curious indications of the 
compiler’s hand, as it seems to me, in tales of this class. 

“ Into many of the Jatakas there have been introduced 
grammatical or other explanations ; as, for instance, in 
No. 1, when a haunted and waterless desert is mentioned, 
the mention is followed by a short but needless excursus 
enumerating several kinds of desert, and ending: “Now, 
among these kinds, this one was of the haunted and waterless 
sorts.” In other cases, still more pedantic notes are intro- 
duced. Now, imthe very simple story of the peacock, whose 
impudent strutting lost him his swan-bride, the swan-king 
is made, in the heat of his indignation, to draw a distinction 
between sense of propriety or conscience, and sense of 
shame — sense of propriety which has its origin within the 
man, and sense of shame, which has regard to the opinion 
of others. This looks at first sight like the work of the pe- 
dant compiler. But the introduction to this story (32) is 
connected with that of No. 6, and refers back to it. Now, 
among the notes embodied in No. 6 is a very long and 
interesting note on these two words. It seems to me 
unquestionable that the same compiler who wrote the long 
note on No. 6, and who refers in the introduction of No. 32 
to No. 6, also inserted id No. 32 this frigid piece of pe- 
dantry in reference to his own note. 

“ The second indication I will mention is this. No. 16 is a 
story about the cleverness of deer, and evidently merely 
an expansion of a popular rhyme, that the deer has six tricks 
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by which he can escape — pretending death, and so on. The 
Pali for ‘‘ by six tricks” is “ chahi kalahi.” Now, No. 15 is 
a story with virtually no introduction — or merely a formal 
oiie— and is to the effect that a certain young deer would 
not come to his uncle to be taught deer-tricks, but played 
truant seven times. The Pali for “ seven times” is “ sattahi- 
kalehi.” The two stanzas of these two stories are in the 
main similar : but (apart from other slight differences) the 
one has “ chahi kalahi atikkantam,” ‘ getting away (win- 
ning) by six tricks,’ the other “ sattali kalehi atikkantam,” 
‘ playing truant or getting away seven times.’ When we look 
at MSS. we find them uncertain about this word “ kalehi,” 
‘ times’ ; some, as two examined by Mr. Ranasinhe, have 
“kalahi,” and some, among them the Burmese MS. in this 
Library, have “ kalahi,” which as it stands is nothing, but 
is quite as likely to represent “ kalahi” as “ kalehi.” I have 
little doubt that “ kaMhi” is the original form of the popular 
sing-song, and “kdlehi” a mistake for it, and that on this 
mistake the grammarian-compiler has built up his silly 
little story about the deer who would not go to school. 

“ Perhaps, if all the stories were closely scrutinized, it 
would be possible to eliminate with almost certainty a con- 
siderable number which are mere packing, and even among 
the rest to distinguish the Buddhistic nucleus from the 
accretions.” 

Date of the Compilation . — Professor Kiinte, reasoning 
entirely from internal evidence, and without reference to 
tradition, arrives at a conclusion which is irreconcileable, as 
it stands, therewith. He lays down the landmarks of Pdli 
literature thus : “We have utterances of Buddha Gotama 
himself, and they constitute the Pali of the 6th century 
B.C. The inscriptions of As6ka and his successors employ 
Pali, and this Pali is of the period between 250 B.C. and 
100 B.C. The Sahyadri inscriptions are in Pali, the Pdli 
of the period between 100 B.C. and 200 A.D. The Maha- 
wamso is in Pali, the Pali of 480 A.D. There are Jain 
works written in Ardha-maghadi' by Kunda-kundacharya 
before 584 A.D., as already stated. There are different 
Prakrit dialects, as they are met with in the extensive 
dramatic literature, and in such poems as the Salivahana- 
saptasati and the Setubandha.” And his conclusion is as 
follows : — “ When the Pali of all these periods is compared 
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with the Pali of the comment-portion of the Jatakas, and 
when the attempts of using metaphysical grammar and its 
terminology are taken into account, it seems to me evident 
that these Jatakas were put together and compiled in the 
8th century A.D., because the Jain activity, which was 
attended by the study of metaphysical grammar, manifested 
itself at this time, the Jainendra grammar being composed 
in 728 A.D, Though the fitting in of all the materials 
was done in the 8th century A.D., yet the materials 
from which it was compiled existed so early as the 5th 
century B.C.” He draws a further inference as follows: — 
“ The geographical notices, as they are met with in these 
stories, point to a time antecedent to the 3rd century B.C., 
when Buddhistic embassies were sent to Banavasi in North 
Canara, and to Mahishamandala or Mysore, to a time 
when, therefore, the Dakshin&patka was well-known ; but I 
have not met with the name of the Dakshindpatha in these 
stories, though the word Uttarapatka is indefinitely used 
is reference to countries to the North of Benares, as in the 
Jitaka entitled Tandula-ndli-Jdtaka, The inference from 
all these facts is that the Jataka stories, both monastic 
and popular, existed and were popularised before the 3rd 
century B.O.” By comparison with the Jain system, as 
developed in the 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries A.D., from, 
traces of the slokas of the Pancha-tantra literature, and 
from the coins mentioned (masaka, kahdpana, kimkamka), 
the Professor is confirmed in assigning as late a date as 
the 8th century for the compilation of the book in its 
present form, and concludes that “ some Buddhistic monk 
about the 8th century A.D. at the latest, and the 5th century 
A.D. at the earliest, put together the paccuppanna mttku, 
the atita vatthu, and the gathds, as they existed long before 
him, and compiled his systein of sermons, which he calls 
his commentary.” As an instance of this. Professor Kunte 
calls attention to a gloss in the commentary on Gdmani 
Jdtaka, on PhaMsd. The inversion, PhaMsd-A'sdphalam, 
requires, he says, a knowledge of metaphysical grammar, 
such as was not cultivated in India before the 6th century 
A.D., when Hwen-thsang travelled, the time of the Brah- 
manical and Jain revival. He says : “ Between the 2nd 
and the 1st centuries B.C., it appears that metaphysical 
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distinctions were made by such schools as those of Soutri- 
tikds, MMhyamikas, Yogdcaras, and Vaibhdshikas, andy. 
therefore, it is evident that this was not the period when the 
Buddhists in Upper India had time for the study of 
metaphysical grammar and writing glosses. From 500 B.C. 
to 100 B.C.— i.e., from the advent of Gdtama Buddha to 
Asdka’s time — the Buddhistic system underwent a develop- 
ment, and was propagated, and enforced as the inscriptions 
of As6ka and of others, at Shahabaja, Khalsi, Delhi, 
Allahabad, Gaya, Sahasram, Udayagiri, Devateka, Sanci, 
Edpanath, Eamgada, Jundgada, and Sopard show. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that about the Brahminical and 
Jain revival the gloss was written.” 

From the substance of the story called KaUhahari 
Jataka (Appendix I.) the Professor draws an inference 
leading to a similar conclusion, as follows : — 

1. “ The comparison of the incidents of the Katthahdri 
Jataka, of the story of Dushyanta and Sakuntald, as narrated 
in the Mahdbhdrata, and of the Lost Eing, a drama of Kali- 
ddsa, yields a considerable result. 

(1) “ The incidents of the Jdtaka story are known. King 
Dushyanta, as Mahdbhdrata narrates, induces Sakuntald, 
who is the daughter of a heavenly damsel, named Menakd, 
and of Visvamitra, a Eishi, to marry him according to the 
Gdndharva form. Brahmadatta, as the Kattbakdri Jdtaka 
narrates, marries Katthahdrikd, a slave-girl, by living with 
her for a short time according to Muhdrta form, resembling 
the Gdndharva form. The Gdndharva form is the marriage 
settled by the mere consent of the two parties without any 
preliminaries, and on the spur of the moment. The Muhiirta 
form is the same as the Gdndharva form. It obtains 
among the Mahrdthds other than the Brahmanas. The 
term Muhiirtika, used in the Katthahdrikd- Jdtaka, is, I 
believe, such a marriage ; and the Mahrdthas call it Mohot- 
tnra, a corrupt form of the word Muhiirta. 

(2) “ Once only associating with Sakuntald, King Dush- 
yanta leaves her in her hermitage, and goes to his own 
capital. So does Brahmadatta. 

(3) “ Sakuntald begets a son who grows up. So does 
Katthahdrikd beget a son, who is able to inquire as to who 
his father is. 
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(4) “ Both Sakuntala and Katthaharika take their sons 
ijP the capitals of the princes who had once loved them. 

(5) “ Both are rejected at first. 

(6) “ Miracles, however, intervene, and both are accepted. 

(7) “But in the story, as narrated in the MahAbharata, 
the episode of the seal-ring is entirely wanting ; while in the 
Katthahdri-Jdtaka and in the “ Lost-ring” of Kalidasa, the 
episode of the seal-ring plays an important and essential 
part. 

2. “ The Mahabharata-form of the story is the first ; 
because it is so simple and the episode of the seal-ring is 
wanting. The Jdtaka-form adds the episode of the seal-' 
ring. It is, therefore, a development of the popular story 
narrated in the Mahdbhdrata. The form of the story as 
narrated by Kalidasa in his drama is a further artistic 
development. 

3. “The chronology of the Katthahari-Jataka can be 
determined from what is already stated. It was narrated 
between the composition of the Mahabharata and of the 
lost-ring. The Mahdbharata was written about 1200 B.O., 
as is evident from the philosophical disputes, religious 
ceremonies, the social condition of the people, geographical 
notices, and astronomical facts as they are described in the 
great Epic. Gi-eneral Cunningham places the Mahabhdrata 
1,500 years before Christ. There is an inscription dated 
584 A.D., written by Kirtivarma, who mentions the names 
of Kalidasa and Bharari as distinguished poets. The 
Pancha-tautra of Vishnu Sarman, translated into Pahlavi in 
the 6th century A.D., and therefore earlier than the 6th 
century A.D., quotes Kalidasa. There is ample evidence to 
show from the writings of Kalidasa himself that he flourish- 
ed about the first century of the Christian era. This the 
popular tradition in India supports. Max Muller contends 
in his “ Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature” that Kaliddsa 
flourished about the 6th century A.D. There are other 
European scholars, however, who differ from him. I believe 
that the evidence, which the latter adduce, preponderates. 

“A mass of evidence has collected on this subject, and its 
details cannot be examined in this place. The conclusion, 
however, as to the chronology of the Kattahdri Jataka is 
not affected by this evidence. The story of the Kattahari 
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Jdtaka was kaowfi among the Indian Arjas about the sixth 
century before Christ, which appears to be the period whicji 
the Lalit Vistara describes, when miraculous stories were 
told by the people and believed in ; when sceptics— the 
Shmsayikas of Panini, the Takkikas of the Jataka stories — 
attempted to influence the people ; and when any teacher 
( Tirtha ) could gather about him a host of disciples. The 
Katthahari Jataka, therefore, was known in India about the 
sixth century B.O., and was told and listened to in the 
earliest Buddhistic monasteries.” 

The Popular Acceptance of the Jdtakas as shown in Picture- 
stories and Sculptures. 

(By J. F. Dickson, Esq., C.M.G., &c.) 

The oldest and the most important of the Buddhist sculp- 
tures are those belonging to the gateways and Bharhut Stupa, 
first discovered in 1873, and made known in 1879 in General 
Cunningham’s magnificent work, “The Stupa of Bharhut,” 
on which the greater part of this paper is based. They belong 
to the third century before Christ, and were probably com- 
pleted between 240 and 210 B.C. The importance of these 
sculptures is derived in great measure from the titles 
inscribed, in the Asoka alphabet, on many of the sculptural 
scenes, by which we are able to identify them beyond doubt 
with scenes or legends in the history of Buddha ; and from 
them I select for your notice to-night the more striking of 
those which illustrate the introduction (Nidanakatha) to our 
book, and some of the first fifty Jatakas to which our atten- 
tion is at present specially confined. As you are aware, in the 
earliest Buddhist period images of Buddha were unknown. 
Symbols of the religion he taught were recognized, but no 
object of personal adoration. The earliest personal symbol 
was the foot-print (derived probably from a Hindu source). 
The earliest known statue of Buddha is of the first century 
after Christ, and the Bharhut sculptures are of the highest 
value in the history of the development, or, if I may be 
allowed to say so, in the history of the decline of Buddhism ‘ 
from its primitive simplicity, on account of the entire 
absence of any statue or image or personal representation 
of Buddha. This is excellently set forth by Rajendra L61a 
in his work on Buddha Gdya (Cap. IV., pp. 128, 129): — 

“ If we may rely on the evidence of the great Tope of Bharhut, 
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images of Buddha must hare come into vogue many centuries after 
the Stdpa. That tope represents scores of scenes illustrating the 
history of Buddha’s last, as well as of previous, life, but none in 
which an image of the saint is being worshipped. For purposes 
of adoration the Bodhi-tree, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 
were the only principal objects selected, and, occasionally, foot- 
prints ; but we look in vain for statues of the saint. This would 
have never been the case had images of the saint been worshipped 
in the time of Asdka. That Emperor would have never allowed 
so important an object to be neglected in his sculptures, had it 
then attained the rank of one worthy of being worshipped. On 
the Buddha Gaya rails there is also the same entire absence of the 
image of the saint as an object of adoration. A century later, in 
the Sanehi bas-reliefs, we notice the same absence of statues of 
Buddha ; but in Mathura, two centuries afterwards, they are largely 
met with, and this I look upon as all but conclusive evidence 
against the use of statues as objects of worship for the first four 
or five centuries after the Nirvana of the great reformer. He 
fought most strenuously against ritualistic ceremony in general, 
and idol-worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for 
a long time before it was set aside. The tree of knowledge was 
the first to claim respect. It had been the means of bestowing the 
perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired to that 
wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude. After 
the death of the teacher, the grave or chaitya was associated with 
it, the one as the receptacle of him who had acquired perfect 
knowledge, and the other as the source of that knowledge. The 
worship or adoration paid to these was confined, probably, to 
prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and the offering of 
a few flowers for their decoration. These were the ways in which 
respect had been shown to the teacher himself^ and in his absence 
they were rendered to his emblems. The pictorial representations 
of scenes from the life of the saint were intended solely as ready 
means of impressing on the minds of the masses the history of his 
life, and the moral maxims which they inculcated, and not to 
require any adoration. In fact, they were purely ornamental ; 
they were never adored, and from the positions they occupied in 
the buildings, they could not be used as objects of worship. Images 
intended for worship would imply temples and sanctuaries, but 
down to the time of Asdka temples were never thought of, and 
idols for worship could not have existed. The word Vihdra, so 
often used in later works for a temple, originally meant only a 
convent, a place where the homeless hermits of the sect could find 
a shelter during disease and decrepitude, and also from the 
28—85 C 
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inclemencies of the Indian rainy weather, when travelling was 
prohibited, and the use of the word is therefore not a safe proof. 
The evidence of the earlier texts of the Buddhists is particularly 
significant in this respect. The Lalita Vistara, while referring 
frequently to the worship of chaityas, nowhere alludes to images. 
In ancient Hindu writings, the word chaitya is occasionally used 
for a “ temple,” but the earlier Buddhists could not have used it 
in that sense, for they could not have ordained the worship of the 
temple, leaving unnoticed the presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

“ The earliest samples of the statue occur in the monastery of 
Mathurd, and we may conclude, therefore, that the statue came 
into use after the date of the Bhilsa Tope of the second century 
before Christ, and a little before the Mathura monastery of the 
first century after Christ.” 

The B6dhi-tree, or tree of knowledge of Gdtatna Buddha, 
is, as you know, the Pippal or Ficus religiosa ; it is found in 
these sculptures, and its identification is made certain by the 
inscription on the domed roof of the building which 
surrounds its trunk : — 

‘‘ Bhagavato Saka Munino Bodho.” 

‘ The tree of knowledge of the Blessed Sakya Muni.’ 

Each Buddha had his own separate tree, and in the 
Bharhut sculptures the trees of six out of the last seven 
Buddhas have been found with the names attached to them. 
The surroundings of the Bodhi-tree of the last Buddha are 
much more elaborate than the others. [See Plate XIII. 
(1), XXX. (3), LIV. (28.)) They are thus described by 
General Cunningham : — 

“The trunk is entirely surrounded by an open-pillared building 
with an upper-storey,orEamented with niches containing umbrellas. 

Two umbrellas are placed in the top of the tree, and numerous 
streamers are hanging from the branches. In the two upper 
corners are flying figures with wings, bringing ofierings of 
garlands. On each side there is a male figure raising a garland 
in his right-hand, and holding the tip of his tongue with the 
thumb and fore-finger of the left-hand. This curious action is also 
seen in another sculpture, in which the worship of Sakya Muni’s 
Bddhi tree is represented. In the lower storey of the building 
there is a throne in front of a tree surmounted by two specimens 
of the favourite Buddhist symbol, the Hhamma chakra, and the 
tri-ratna combined. Two figures, male and female, are kneeling 
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before the throne, while a female figure is standing to the left, and 
a N%a Raja, with his hands crossed on his breast, to the right. 
This figure is distinguished by a triple-serpent crest. To the 
extreme right there is an isolated pillar, surmounted by an 
elephant holding out a garland in his trunk.” 

The Bddhimanda or Vajrasana is a square plinth, orna- 
mented on each face with four small pillars : it is placed in 
the middle storey of the building, and represents the sacred 
seat on which 84kya Muni sat in meditation until he gained 
Buddhahood. 

The sthpas represented in the Bharhut sculptures are of 
masonry surmounted by umbrellas from which garlands are 
hung : they contain relics. In form they are similar to the 
dagabas at Anuradhapura, and to the fine stone model at 
the Kuwanweli ddgaba ; the bas-reliefs found at Bharhut, 
Sanchi, and Amrdvati are of interest as showing the magni- 
ficent decorations of these buildings and the mode of 
adoration. (See Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture, Book I., cap. 3), and for illustrations of Tree and 
Dfigaba Worship, see Fergnsson’s Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, plate XXVIII. 

The wheel-symbol holds an important place in the ancient 
sculptures. The finest example of it at Bharhut (plate 
XIII., 3) is fortunately labelled Bkagawato damma chakam, 
' the wheel of the Law of Buddha.’ The inscription is on the 
top of the temple, in which is placed the wheel as an object 
of worship, surmounted by an umbrella and adorned with 
garlands. Below it, in a four-horse chariot, Paras6najita, 
King of Sravasti, who was a contemporary of Buddha, is on 
his way to the sacred symbol ; on the gateway he has just 
passed is inscribed Raja Jfasenaji Kdsala. In the Sanchi 
sculptures is a striking scene of wheel-worship (Fergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship, plate XXIX., fig. 2) in a deer 
park, representing no doubt the Mrigadawa, where Buddha 
first and chiefly taught. 

The last objects of reverence here to be noticed are the 
foot-prints of Buddha, in connection with which I will bring 
before you the Sankisa ladder scene of the Bharhut sculp- 
tures. The legend briefly is this ; — Buddha visited the 
heavens to preach his doctrine to the D^vas and bis mother 
Maya D6vi. After three months he determined to re-visit 

c 2 
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the earth at a place called Sankisa or Sakaspara. Of this 
Spence Hardy writes. : — 

“ Sakra (Indra) reflected that he (Buddha) had come from the 
earth at three steps, hut that it would he right to celebrate his 
departure with special honours. He therefore caused a ladder of 
gold to extend from Mahameru to Sakaspura ; at the right side of 
the ladder there was another, also of gold, upon which the Devas 
appeared with instruments of music ; and on the left there was 
another of silver upon which the Brahma appeared holding cano- 
pies of umbrellas The whole appeared to the people of the 

earth like three rainbows. — (Hardy’s Buddhism, pp. 300-301.) 

In the Bharhnt sculptures (plate XVII., fig. 2) the triple 
ladder fills the middle of the scene. At the foot is a b6-tree 
and a crowd of kings, ministers, and people, awaiting the 
return of Buddha to earth. On the top step, and on the 
bottom step, is a foot-print— which, in the absence of any 
personal representation of Buddha, indicate the presence of 
Buddha himself, and form symbolical objects of reverence. 

Turning now to the Niddna-kathd, we shall find it afford- 
ing numerous subjects for sculptures and picture-stories 
from the time of the Bharhnt sculptures to the present day* 
One of the most favourite subjects is the dream of Maya 
Ddvi, or the conception of the mother of Buddha. It is one 
of the Bharhut sculptures ( plate XXYIIL, fig. 3), and it 
occurs with the birth of Buddha, in the Buddhist sculp- 
tures (now at Lahore) brought from the Yusafzai Districts ; 
it is also found in a very interesting scene at Sanchi and in 
several sculptures at Amravatl, In the Bharhut sculpture 
Mayd D6vi, in full costume and laden with jewellery, is 
asleep on her couch, with the right side exposed, surrounded 
by her maidens, one of whom is waving a chauri. The 
chadanta elephant, which appeared to her in a dream, fills 
the right of the medallion. The legend says that he thrice 
made obeisance to the couch, gently struck his mother’s right 
side, and seemed to enter her womb (Davids’ translation, 
p. 63). The medallion is labelled Bhagamto okkanti — ‘ the 
descent of the Blessed one,’ as rightly read by Davids — and 
not rukdanta, ‘roaring,’ as read by Cunningham. It is 
interesting to compare with this the same legend as depicted 
Vin the Sanchi sculptures (plate XXXIII.) where May(i D6vi 
is lying on her left side. In the Amravatl bas-reliefs 
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(plate LXXIV.) is a fine example of this subject. In the 
same series (plate XOI., fig. 4) we have both the conception 
of Maya D4vi and the birth of Buddha. (See Fergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 131, 195, and 212.) In the 
Lahore Museum are several sculptures illustrating the birth 
of Buddha, with Maya Devi in the Lumhini grove, standing 
under the Sal tree, and holding one of the branches — she 
leans on her half-sister Mayapati for support on the left, 
and on the right Brahma receives the infant Buddha as he 
springs from his mother’s side. (Lahore Sculptures, 210, 
220, 261, 268, 281.) Amongst the quaintest of the early 
Buddhist legends (Nidana-kathd, Davids, p. 86) is that 
relating to the headdress of Buddha. When he started on his 
great pilgrimage he cut off his hair, which, with his turban, 
he threw away. It was caught by Sakra and enshrined 
in the Tdvatimsa heaven, and in the Bharhut sculptures 
(plate XVI., fig. 1) the shrine is shown with the label 
Sudamma Dim Sabd Bhagataio ehudd maho [not ‘ the grand 
headdress of Buddha in the assembly hall of the D6vas,’ 
as General Cunningham renders it, but] ‘ the hall of the 
assembly of the gods at the time of the festival of the head- 
dress of the Blessed one’ ; and to place beyond all doubt that it 
is a shrine in the heavens of the Devas, the palace in which it 
is is labelled Vejmjamto pdsddo C the palace of the Victorious') 
i.e., Indra, which was the abode of the Devas in the Tava- 
timsa heavens. We may close for the present our selections 
from illustrations of the legends of Buddha prior to the 
period when he lived and taught as the great Teacher, by 
some account of the sculptures and pictures representing 
the last great struggle between good and evil, when Sakya 

Muni finally overcame the assaults of Mara — the evil-one 

and was triumphant over the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The account of it given in the Intro- 
duction to the Jatakas tells how the evil-one brought up 
army after army, and failed again and again. Time will not 
permit to read it to-night (Davids’ translation, pp. 96—101). 
No illustration of this great scene has been found at Bhar- 
hut, but it forms the subject of one of the most important 
sculptures at Ajanta in Cave XXVI. (Cave Temples of India, 
plate LI.) Below, Mara stands erect on the left, bow and 
arrow in band, with his daughters in the middle trying in 
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vain the power of the allurements of passion ; on the right, 
Mara is sitting disconsolate at his failure. “ Above are his 
“ demon forces attacking the great ascetic sitting under the 
‘'Bodhi tree with his right-hand pointing to the earth, 
‘‘and the left in his lap, while the drum of the D6vas is 
“ being beaten above him.” Mdra himself rides his war- 
elephant confident of victory, already shouted forth by his 
attendant hosts, when Buddha puts forth his hand, and 
the great earth cries out with overwhelming voice in 
testimony of the all-providing charity of Buddha. The 
elephant falls down and worships, and the discomfited 
host of Mara hurries away on the right, and the heavenly 
hosts cry, “ The tempter is overcome ; Siddhattha, the 
prince, has prevailed.” (In Cave Temples of India, p. 345.) 

A magnificent fresco of this scene is to be found in Cave 
No. 1 at Ajanta (see Rajendra Lala’s Buddha Gaya, plate II.) 
This is probably of the sixth century. With it may be com- 
pared the vigorous and powerful fresco of the same subject, 
which covers the whole vault of the great rock temple at 
Dambulla. For sculptures supposed to represent the temp- 
tations of the daughters of Mdra, reference may be further 
made to the Amravati sculptures, plate LIX., centre of 
the right-hand pillar, and plate LXIIL, fig. 1. Leaving these 
legends, we come to the history of the dedication of the first 
Buddhist monastery. The story of the purchase of the 
land is told in the bas-reliefs, of which a drawing enlarged 
from General Cunningham’s photograph is before you. 
The Buddhist story tells how the wealthy merchant, Anatha- 
pindika, purchased for 18 kotis of gold coins the garden 
of the Prince J4ta, who at first refused to sell it unless it 
was covered with coins. The sculpture tells well the chief 
points of the story : the large sums of money which had to 
be brought in a cart, the coins covering the ground, the 
dedication by pouring water from a golden vessel (as the 
book says) over the hands of Buddha ; but Buddha is not 
represented in the sculpture, and in the grounds are the 
two temples labelled Gond/ia kuti and Kosamha kuti, and 
the mango tree surrounded by a Buddhist rail. The inscrip- 
tion below the sculpture is almost in the very words of the 
existing text. It runs; Jelaoana, Anadhapediko deti koti 
santhatena keta: ‘ Anathapindako presents Jetavana having 
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become the purchaser for a layer of k6tis’ ( See Childers’ 
Notes in The Academy for 28th November, 1874, p. 586, and 
for 5fh December, 1874, p. 612.^ The story, as we have it, 
was therefore extant, in the same words as we read it to-day, 
as early as the third century before Christ. 

Scenes from the Jatakas themselves are found in all the 
sculptured from Bharhut downwards : they are found in 
the frescoes at Ajanta, everywhere on the walls of the 
temples in Ceylon ; and Fa-hian, who visited Ceylon in A.D. 
405, relates that he was present when the tooth-relic was 
carried in the annual procession from Anuradhapura to 
Mihintale, a distance of nearly eight miles, and that on these 
occasions both sides of the road were hung with paintings 
of the 500 different births of Buddha, painted in different 
colours and “ executed with such care as to appear living.” 
(Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 82.) 

There are, unfortunately, very few of the first fifty Jatakas, 
with which we are specially dealing at present, which can 
be identified by the numerous Buddhist scenes at Bharhut. 
(See plate XXV., fig. 1.) A medallion is inscribed Pusa- 
sathabho ddnam MigaJdtakam~-‘^i\\&t gift of Pushya’: the 
Deer-birth.’ Buddha was born as a deer eleven times, t, I am 
as yet unable to identify this sculpture, Davids says it is 
the Nigrodha Miga Jataka (No. 12), with which I am unable 
to identify it. 

The Jataka labelled the Hamsa Jdtaka or ‘Goose-birth’ is 
clearly the Nacca Jakata (No. 32, plate XXVIL, p. 11) or 
the Dancing Peacock. The story is that the royal goose sum- 
moned all the birds for his daughter to choose a husband. 
She chose the peacock, who in his vanity began to dance, 
spreading out his tail, which so much shocked the royal- 
goose that he broke off the match and married his daughter 
to a young goose, his nephew. The sculpture shows only 
the goose and the peacock with outspread tail. In this 
instance, it will be noted, that the name of the Jataka 
inscribed on the sculpture is not the name in the books ; 
but the identity of the Jataka is undoubted. It would be 
interesting to ascertain when the popular name changed. 

The story of Makha Deva (Jataka 9) is told on the coping 
stone from Bharhut shown in plate XLVIII., fig. 2., and 
labelled Maghd Devlya Jdtakam—’' the M%ha Dewa birth.’ It 
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is the story of the first mortal whose hair turned grey, who, 
when he saw the first grey hair, was so convinced of the 
instability of human existence, that he resigned his king- 
dom to his son and became an ascetic ; and this became 
the rule of his race. In the sculpture the king is seated 
between two attendants : in his right-hand he holds before 
his face something small between his fore-finger and thumb ; 
the attendant on the right holds up something in the same 
way between his fore-finger and thumb, and is drawing the 
king’s attention to it. 

With the key given by the label, the story is seen to be 
well told ; without the label it would have been difficult to 
identify the Jdtaka. 

Before passing from the most ancient sculptures, it may 
be well to call attention to the simplicity of the sculpture s, 
and to the striking way in which the story is told with only 
a few figures : the salient points are seized, and the main 
points of a long story are put before the eye in a small space; 
for example, how can the story of the purchase and dedica- 
tion of the J4tavana monastery be better told than in the 
small medallion before you ; also compare the Ghadantiya 
Jdtakam of the third century B.O., as shown in plate XXVI., 
fig. 6, with the elaborate and beautiful drawing in the Ajanta 
caves of the same Jataka in the sixth century A.D. (Bur- 
gess, Buddhist Cave Temples, 1883, plate XVI., and text pp. 
45 and 46.) In the one, the story is told by a kneeling 
elephant and a hunter with a saw, a tree, and two elephants 
in the background ; in the drawing there is a large herd of 
elephants, the huntsmen returning over the rocks with the 
tusks, the presentation of the tusks to the Queen, and the 
remorse of the Queen. That gradually these J^takas were 
more and more elaborately depicted, we have already learnt 
from Fa-hian’s account of them in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; and at this day, in spite of great decline in artistic 
power, there is great elaboration of all the details of the 
stories. To show this to the Members of this Society, I have 
had drawn by native artists, in their own way, two of the first 
fifty Jatakas— the Devadhamma Jataka (6) and the Khadi- 
rang^ra JStaka(40)or ‘fiery furnace.’ Any one who wishes can 
compare this picture-story of the D4vadhamma Jktaka with 
the same story on the walls of the Kelani temple, which is 
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within an easy drive of Colombo, or with the drawings on 
the equally accessible temple at Kotte, where, besides the 
04vadhamma Jhlaka, are the Kattohari Jataka, and the 
Khadirangara Jataka, which last, as just stated, is one of 
those before yon to-night. 

The subject of this paper has been the popular acceptance 
of the J^takas, as shown in sculptures and picture-stories. 
The NidanakathA, or Introduction to the Jatakas, has been 
regarded as part of them. It, with them, alfords subjects 
for the decoration of Buddhist buildings, and for the instruc- 
tion of the people. We have seen that these illustrations 
existed from 250 B.C. to this day ; and that they have been 
found from beyond Lahore, and at Bharhut and Amravati, 
down to Ceylon. The sculptures give the same names to the 
Jatakas as they bear to-day ; or they give a different name, 
while the popular story remains unaltered ; and we have an 
important historical scene described in the third century in 
letters inscribed on the stones in the very words of the Pali 
edition of the Jatakas now on the table, and Pa-hian relates 
how in 405 A.D. the stories were told at length in pictures 
as you see them at this day on the walls of the temples. 
Briefly to illustrate this, and to bring before you within the 
time allowed for our meetings some of the more striking 
examples of the Buddhist picture-stories from the third 
century B.C. to this day, has been the endeavour of this paper. 


II.— THE TEXT. 

So far the question has been of the Matter and contents, 
their nature and origin separately and as a collection ; the 
question of the Text, and the different editions it may have 
passed through, is another. 

Original form of Book . — The Jataka of the Tripitaka, the 
last book of the Khuddaka Nikaya, is not our Jataka Book, 
but consists only of the gathas or stanzas. The stories 
are not there. The book which contains the stories and 
the long introductory history of the Buddha is called the 
Jataka Commentary, Jataka Atthavannana. The theory of 
the stories is that they are only a comment on the stanzas. 
Some scholars have, therefore, been satisfied to understand 
by the word Jatakam (when it is shown by the Dipawamsa 
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that a Jatakam existed at the Council of Vesali) the hare 
string of verses, assigning to writers of indefinite date the 
construction of the commentary. And of the commentary 
in its present form, with the grammatical glosses and the 
artificial arrangement, no doubt this must be just. But it 
seems to me indisputable, on the other hand, that the 
collection of stories must have existed before the stanzas 
could have been collected. It is no more possible that the 
Jatakapota should have grown out of the Jatakapela, than 
that any other book should have been constructed out of 
its index! If the stanzas existed at the date of Vesali, a 
collection of the stories of which they are the mottoes or 
morals must have existed too, whether written or not. 
The argument from the Dipawamsa, therefore, is good for 
the whole substantial contents, if it is good for anything. 
And this applies to the indisputable evidence of the sculp- 
tures, for what they witness to is the story, not the verse. 
The titles which are written on some of them would be 
unintelligible unless the story, in something like its present 
shape, was known ; for the title is often an arbitrary one, 
which in no wise tells the tale. 

It seems certain, therefore, that (correct as probably are 
Professor Ktinte’s inferences from the grammatical and 
philosophical glosses to a late date of the book exactly in 
its present form) the substantial compilation of the matter 
must date from as early as the 3rd century B.C. Was it 
then written ? Has there been a ruder, shorter edition than 
the present? Is there, or has there been, any Jataka Book 
intermediate (in extant of detail) between the bare Jdtaka 
Pali and the Jataka Atthavannana ? 

I am sorry that I am unable to complete my inquiries on 
this point so as to state finally what is, and what is not 
known, for I have met with uncertainty among Sinhalese 
scholars themselves. 

So far I have not been able to find any book, but the 
Jataka Pali, Jataka Pela, or simple J^takaih of the Khud- 
daka Nikaya. This consists of the gathas only, and bears 
marks of being a mul-pota or original text ; at any rate, it 
bears marks which show that it is so treated . It is this, 
not our large Jataka Book, which is part of the canonical 
sacred books of Buddhism. 
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I have seea three MSS. of it. One, borrowed from 
Maligakanda Library, bears the name in Sinhalese, Jdtaka 
Pela j but the copyist in his customary epilogue speaks of 
the Atthavannana. This, of course, was a blunder, and the 
copy throughout is full of every sort of mistake : but still 
the blunder seemed, so long as we had only this MS. in 
hand, to point to the conclusion that this copyist had made 
up his book by extracting the gathas from a copy of the 
Jataka Commentary. It might have seemed, had it stood 
alone, not to be an original integral book, but a collection 
of extracts. 

The next MS. was No. 27 in the Society’s Library, sub- 
stantially the same, but an excellently and accurately 
written one, and this contains no allusion to the Com- 
mentary. It has not the uddanam." 

The third is the MS. No. 22-, in Burmese characters, of 
which Mr. Batuwantudaw6 read to me enough to charac- 
terise it. It is somewhat injured at the end, and the leaves 
disarranged, but in other respects precisely the same as 
the last, except in the point which I understaad is most 
important as being the sign of an original text or mul-pota 
(which is wanting in both the other MSS.). That sign is 
the insertion at each division— after each ten Jatakas, or 
as the case may be — of the words Dutiyo Vaggo or (as the case 
maybe) Tassaudddnam,&c.-, that is, ‘here ends the second 
division,’ ‘the list of its contents is as follows.’ These 
words Tasso, udddnam, and the lists repeated, are charac- 
teristic, Mr. Batuwantudaw^ tells me, of originals — Pitaka 
books. They do not occur in the Jataka Commentary. 

There are extant, at least, two word-comments or glos- 
saries on the stanzas only, the Getapada Sanne or ‘ Glossary 
of hard passages,’ and the Jataka Gatha Sann^ or Jataka 
pela Sann6 of Bajamurari, a transcript from which our 
President has communicated to the Society. The latter 
work is imperfect, containing, in its extant form, less than 
half the gathas. 

While, then, the Jataka of the Canon seems to have 
always been the collection of the verses only, and while it is 
only this which we can safely assume to be meant when the 
Jatakaih as a text is referred to in the Dipawaihsa or other 
ancient sources of evidence, some of the Jataka stories 
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appear in other parts of the Pitakas in language not 
exactly taken — to say the least — from the Commentary. 

It is to be hoped that this will be abundantly illus- 
trated in our future proceedings when birth-stories from 
other collections, such as are found in Mr. Beal’s Dham- 
mapada for instance, and such as are scattered about in 
the other Pitaka books, are compared in detail with our 
edition. 

The Jdtakam of the Canon. — Mr. Dickson stated the 
matter for us thus ; — The Jatakas form the tenth section of 
the Khuddabanikaya of the Sutta Pitaka of the Buddhist 
C anon. 

The date of this Canon is generally accepted as prior to 
the third Council held under As6ka about 242 B.O. Two 
important facts for determining the date of the PMi Canon 
have been ably brought out by Dr. Oldenberg in his intro- 
duction to the Vinaya Pitaka, p. xxv. 

1. In the Tripitaka no mention is made of the third 
Council. 

2. The first Council of Rajagaha (B.O. 477) and the 
second Council of Ves^li (B.C. 37) are both mentioned. 

The Canon, therefore, cannot be earlier than the second 
Council, and was probably finally completed before or at the 
third Council. (See Max Muller’s Dhammapada, p. xxx.) 
It may probably be that the gathas or stanzas originally 
formed the Jataka text of the Sutta Piteka, and that the 
stories gathered round them are of a later date ; but Pdli 
scholarship must be more accurate and more advanced than 
at present before it will be safe to attempt to fix the age of 
any portion of the text on the evidence of language. 
Tradition leads us to believe that the text and the commen- 
taries were brought to Ceylon by Mahinda in 241 B.O. ; 
that they were first committed to writing in the reign of 
Buddhadasa (339--368 A.D.). As recorded in the Maha- 
wamsa, the Suttas were translated from the Pali into the 
Sinhalese language : and it would appear probable that the 
Gathas continued to be written in Pali while the commen- 
taries were in Sinhalese, until Buddhaghosa, in the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D., rendered the whole in Pali in the 
form in which we now have it. The original Si^jhalese 
translations of the reign of Buddhadasa are unfortunately 
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lost, and the present Sinhalese translations date from the 
reign of Pandita Parakrama Bahu (A.D. 1297). 

Translations. — Mr. Dickson has given the popular inter- 
pretation of the tradition, according to which Buddhaghosha 
translated “ all” the Commentaries ; but whether the 
Jataka Commentary was in fact one of those which Buddha- 
ghosha translated, is a point which has been disputed ; and 
the question is discussed with great learning by Messrs. 
Ranesinghe and Sumangala. 

Whether Buddhaghosha did translate the Jataka Commen- 
tary. The account as given in Mahansamsa. 

The case pro is given fully by Mr. Ranesinghe. 

According to the Mahawaiiisa, Mahanama began his reign 
in the year 953 of Buddha’s Parinirwdna, which is A.D. 410, 
and reigned 22 years. It was in his reign that Buddha- 
ghosha landed in Ceylon. He was a Brahman by birth, 
and was learned in the Vedas. He became a pupil of 
Revata, and was robed by him. Finding the peculiar apti- 
tude of his pupil to write Commentaries on the Dharma or 
Buddhist Scriptures, Nevata informed him that in Ceylon 
there were good Commentaries on the Dharma in the 
Sinhalese language, and desired him to proceed thither and 
translate the Sinhalese Atuvas (Commentaries) into Pfili. 
He came to Ceylon, studied under Sanhapata, and, having 
learnt the Atuvas at the Maha Vihara, asked for books to 
translate into Pali. With a view to try his ability, the 
monks gave him only two gathas. Taking the two gAthas as 
his text, he wrote the work called Yisuddhimagga. The 
learned monks approved of his work, and gave him the 
Commentaries and the books of the Tripitakas. He re- 
mained at Ddrasankara Grantdkara Pirivena, and, it is 
said, translated all the Sinhalese Atuvds into Pali, and 
returned to India. 

The words of the Mahawaiiisa are 

“ Parivattesi sabbapi sihalattha katha tadd 
“ Sabbesam mdla bhasaya magadhaja nimttiya,” 

‘He translated according to the grammatical rules of 
the Magadha, which is the root of all languages, the whole 
of the Sinhalese Attba Kathas into Pali.’ 

In the Saddharma Sangraha, a Pali work written by 
Dhamma Kitti, pupil of Dhamma Dinna, the time of 
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Baddhaghosha’s writing the Commentaries is given in the 
following gathas : — 

“ Sambuddha parinibhand, nava vassa sat^snca 
Cha panndsatikkantdsu Mahandmo naradhipo 
Dhammena dasa vidheneva Lanka rajjarii akaray^ 
Buddhaghoshoti ghoshohi Buddho viya Mahitald 
Lanka di'pamhi agamma Lanka dipaiii hitavahi 
Ganthakare vasantoso vihare dnra sankard 
Parivattesi sabbapi sahalattha katha tada.” 

The date here given, A.B. 956 (A.D. 413), is not, as I 
think, the date of Mahandma’s accession to the throne, 
but that of Baddhaghosha’s commencing the great work of 
translating the atuvas into Pali. 

(2.) The Khuddaka Nikdyy, is mmericalhj specified as 
one of the “ all.” — In the same work Buddhaghosha’s works 
are thus enumerated : — 

“ Suttantan patavatthaya sasanassaca vuddhiya 
Mdgadhaya samaraddhd suttantattha kathd vasd 
Catu nikdyattha katha sabbaso parinitthita. 

Sa aslti sahassehi ganthehi parimanato 
Khuddaka nikdyattha kathd sabbaso parinitthitd 
Sattati sata sahassehi ganthehi parimanato,” 

Here we are told that the Khuddaka Nikdyatthakathd, 
containing seven millions of granthas, each grantha being 
equal to thirty-two syllabic instants, were fully composed 
by Buddhaghosha. 

(3.) It includes the Jataka* Fifteen works, including 
the Jatakattha Katha are mentioned as formino* the 
Khuddaka Nikdyatthakatha, namely (1) Khuddaka 
Atuva, (2) Saddhamma Jotikd Atuvd, (3) Uddna Atuvd 
(4) Itivuttaka Atuvd, (5) Sut'ta Nipdta Atuvd,’ (6) 
Vimdna Vatthu Atuvd, (7) Peta Yatthu Atuvd, ’(8) Thera 
Gdthd Atuva, (9) Theri Gathd Atuvd, (10)’ Jataka Atuvd, 
(11) Niddesa Atuvd, (12) Patisambhida Atuvd, (13) 
Apaddna Atuvd, (14)Buddha Vamsa Atuvd, ’and (16) 
Nettipavurufu Atuvd. 

The Niddna Kathd, or introduction to the Pdli Jdtakattha- 
kathd, begins with the following adoration ; — 

“ Jdti koti sahassehi pamana rahitam hitam 
Lokassa loka ndthdna katam yena mahesind.” 
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(4.) The old Glossary asserts it . — In the ganthi or 
glossary to the Pali Jatakattha Kathas, written to explain 
the difficult Pali words of the book in a very old Sinhalese 
style, it is said that Baddhaghosha wrote the above 
adoration at the beginning of his Jdtakarthasamvarnana 
to ward off evil from the work he had begun. These are 
the words : — “ Sarva vadibha simha kumbha vidalana 
samarthdsesa vid vajjana cakra cudamani Buddhaghosha 
caryapddayo tamanvisin prdrabdha granthayage avighnayen 
parisamdptiya pinisa jdtakarthasamvarnnanddiyehi ishta 
ddvatd namaskara dakwannahu jatikoti sahassehi yanadi 
kiha.” 

Another piece of evidence in support of the general belief 
that Buddhaghosha wrote the Jatakattha Kathd is that the 
Suttaraipata Attha Katha, which is admittedly the work of 
Buddhaghosha, the Nidana Katha is omitted, and the reader 
is referred to the Nidana Katha of the Jataka Commentary 
for it. 

So that the evidence in support of the general belief that 
Buddhaghosha wrote the Jdtakatthakathd. seems to be 
complete. The Mahavamsa and Saddharma Sangraha state 
this generally. The author of the glossary mentions 
Buddhaghosha by name as the author of the work ; and the 
reference in the Sutta Nipata Commentary also favours this 
belief. 

Difficulties admitted : (1.) There are confessedly exceptims 
to the allT — But it is also admitted that Dharmapala, a 
learned monk, wrote some of the Attha Kathas : namely, 
the Theragatha and the Therigatha Attha Kathas of this 
very Khuddaka Nikaya. This naturally raises a suspicion 
in the mind. Nor do we know who the author of the 
glossary (a fragment of which is only extant) was, when 
and where he lived, and what his authority or sources of 
knowledge were to make the statement that Buddhaghosha 
himself wrote this commentary. 

(2.) Buddhaghosha, while alluding to J&taka Commentary, 
does not say he wrote it . — In the reference, too, in the Sutta 
Nipata Attha Katha to the Nidana of the Jataka Com- 
mentary, Buddhaghosha does not say that he himself 
wrote the Nidana. So that we are compelled to sift the 
internal evidence, and to ask what that says. 
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The ease contra is thus stated by Sumangala Umn&nse. 

The general opinion is that the Jataka Commentary 
was also written hy Buddhaghosha. But it is douhtfui 
whether it was composed hy bins, for the following reasons: 

1. That at the end of the Attha Kathas composed by 
Buddhaghosha, in giving the name of the work the follow- 
ing words occur:— ‘Parama visuddha saddha bnddhi viriya 
guna patima^ditena,’ &c. After eulogizing the author in 
many such expressions, his name is mentioned in these 
words Bnddhaghoshoti garugahita namadheyyena kat&; 
after which follows the name of the work. These words 
do not occur at the end of the Jatakattha Katha. 

2. The Commentaries on the Vinaya Pitaka and Sdtra 
Pitaka, written by Buddhaghoshacarya, have a separate 
name for each ; for instance, the Commentary on the five 
divisions of the Vinaya is called Samantapasadikd ; the Com- 
mentary on the two PrAtimokshas is called Kankha Vitaranf 
That on the Digha Nik^ya is called Sumangala-ViMsini. ' 

The Commentary on the Jdtakas, which is larger than 
those ahovementioned, bears no other name than the 
Jdtakattha Kathd. 

3. The benedictions at the end of the works of Buddha- 
ghosha are as follows “ By virtue of this meritorious act 
may all beings enjoy the taste of the Dharma of the omni- 
cient one. May the good Dharma last long, &c,” But the 
wish of the writer of the Jktakattha Katha is as follows:— 
“ By virtue of this meritorious act may I, after death, be bom 
in Tusita heaven, and when Maitriya Buddha attains 
Buddhahood may I receive nomination from him to become 
a Buddha, and, having perfected the vast constituents of 
Buddhahood, may I become a Buddha !” 

4. The adorations, &c., of Buddhaghosdcdrya at the 
beginning of his commentaries are very captivating, but 
those of the Jatakattha Katha are not so ; even the effect 
of the adoration is, in the latter, expressed in a different 
manner. 

5. The request to Buddhaghosha to write the Attha 
kathas appears to have been made by Buddha Siri and 
other theras of the Maha Vihara, Three theras— namely, 
Atthadassi, Buddbamitta, and Buddhadeva — are mentioned 
as those who have requested the author to write the 
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CSommentary on the Jdtakas. In introducing one of these, 
it is said that he belonged to the Mahimsasaka sect. The 
words are Makimsdsahi mmsamhi samihutena. yasassina. 
Now this Mahimsdsaka sect is one which has separated 
in India from the Theravdda sect. In the Mahavanisa, 
chap. V., gdth^ 6th, this matter is thus narrated : — 
Punapi tkera vadeki Mahimsasaka bkikkhavo Vc^i puttaka 
bkikkhu ca duvejatd ime khalu — “Again from the Thera 
ridaka hhikkhus, there was a separation of two sects called 
Mahimsdsaka and Vajji puttaka.” The name Mahim- 
sdsaka is thus given to a sect which separated from the 
orthodox faith. If one of those who thus requested the 
author was of the Mahimsasaka sect, it may be presumed 
that the rest were also of the same sect. Therefore it 
may be inferred that this Commentary was the work of a 
priest of the Mahirhsdsaka sect. 

6. In Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries on any disconrse of 
Buddha, he first states the method he proposes to follow 
in writing the Commentary. But in the Jdtaka Attha 
Kathd it is only stated that the Commentary will be written 
in conformity with the exposition current among the 
inmates of the Mahavihara ; but the method in which it 
will be written is not mentioned. 

7. Those who have studied Pali works will also find 
that the Pali of the Jataka Commentary is different from 
that of Commentaries he attributed to Buddhaghosha. 

For the foregoing reasons it cannot be said with certainty 
that the Commentary on the Jatakas is the work of Buddha- 
ghosha, and the name of the author is not mentioned 
in it, and, therefore, we cannot say who else, if any, 
wrote it. 

Date of Buddhaghosha . — If the translation be Buddha- 
ghosha’s, the date is fixed as follows: — Buddhaghoshacarya 
translated the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali during the 
reign of Mahanama. Mahanama began to reign in the year 
of Buddha 953, that is, about the year 410 of Christ. 
Buddhaghosha com menced writing the work called Saman- 
tapasadika in the twentieth year of King Mahandma, that 
is in the year 973 of Buddha. That Commentary was com- 
pleted in one year. Though it is not said when, it is possible 
that the Jatakattha Katha was also written about this time. 

28-85 


D 
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Mr. Ranesinghe, says : If this view is correct, the work 
must have been done between 413 and 432 A.D.” 

Sinhalese version. — Of the current Sighalese version 
Jayawardane Mudaliyar writes as follows : — 

The Sinhalese version of the Jdtakas is not of pure Sin- 
halese, but it is understood better by the present generation ; 
as the language, though naixed with Sanskrit and Pali, is 
colloquial. In this version many Pali words are retained, 
while several others have expletives added to them in Sin- 
halese ; but neither the addition of these expletives nor the 
quotation made of words affect the sense of the Pali version. 
In illustration of this remark* I would quote the two 
versions of Pali and Sinhalese of one of the shortest Jatakas, 
namely, ‘Gamini Jataka,’ in Juxta-position for the inspection 
of members. This Sinhalese version seems to be the same 
as that which existed in the 14th century. Another 
Sinhalese version of an earlier date seems to have existed 
(306 B.O.) during the reign of Dewanampiyatisso. This 
version is not to be found, nor does any work now extant 
make any allusion as to its fate. It is possible that the 
work was destroyed by one of the kings who was inimical 
to literature. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to mention here 
that the Sinhalese version which existed during the reign 
of Dewanampiyatisso seems to have been spread through- 
out Ceylon by the Buddhist Priest Mahindasthavira. Bnt 
the party who translated it from the original Pali is not 
known. The Sinhalese version now extant seems to have 
been made by Prakramabahu IV . 

Opinions as to the Sinhalese version, whether it represents 
anything of the old version, whether it is a perfect specimen 
of the \^th century, or has the defects of a senile translation. 

Sumangala Unnanse contributed the following valuable 
monograph on the Sinhalese version : — 

Mahendra, a Buddhist monk of Ujjeni in Northern 
India, the first propagator of Buddhism in Lamka, arrived 
in this Island about the beginning of the reign of Deveni- 
poetissa, who governed the country for forty years from 
B.O. 307 to B.C. 267. On the very day he arrived here 


See Appendix 4. 
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he is said to have entered into conversation, without the aid 
of an interpreter, with Devenipcetissa, and on the following 
day he is said to have preached Buddhism to the people of 
Ceylon . 

The Dharma thus hronght from Northern India was 
recorded in books daring the reign of Wattagamini Abhaya. 

Wattagaminibegan his reign in B.C. 103. After a reign 
of five months he was expelled by the Tamils, who usurped 
the throne for fifteen years. He, in his turn, drove them 
away and re-ascended the throne and reigned twelve years. 
Now it would be interesting to know what was the language 
of the Sinhalese about this period. 

Dr. E. Muller, in his Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 
has given us the texts of many inscriptions of this period. 
The dialect in which these inscriptions are worded is much 
closer to Pali than to modern Sinhalese, and somewhat simi- 
lar to the dialect of the Middle Indian A86ka inscriptions. 
The characters in which they are engraved are also similar 
to those of the Ujjeni inscriptions. The following is a 
Ceylon inscription of the century under notice : — 

Parurmka ahaya puta panirmka Tisaka wapi acagirika 
Tisa pawatahi agata anagata catudisa sagasa dine. Dewa~ 
napi maharaja Gamini ahaya niyate aca nagaraka ca tamiri- 
kiya naga.rakaca. Panimaka ahaya puta parumaka Tisa 
niyata pile rajaha agata anagata catudisa sagasa. 

The following is Dr. Muller’s translation ; — 

“ The tank of Parumaka Tisa, son of Parumaka Abhaya, 
at the mountain of Acagarika Tisa is given to the priest- 
hood of the four quarters, present and absent. The Great 
King, beloved of the gods, Gamini Abhaya ordered Acana- 
gara and Tawarikiyanagara, which have been established by 
(my?) his father King Tisa, sou of King Abhaya, to the 
priesthood of the four quarters, present and absent.” 

The following is a short inscription of Asoka, King of 
M%adha, in India, the friend of Devenipcetissa and father 
of Mahendra : — 

Lajin& Piyadasina duva dasavasabhisitena iyam Nigoha 
kubha dind adivikemhi. 

“ By the King Piyadasi, in the 12th year of his inaugura- 
tion, this cave of the Nigrodha tree has been given to the 
mendicants.” 
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From the narrative in the Mahawaihsa it would appear 
that Mahendra’s language was understood by the King of 
Ceylon and his subjects. 

It is said in the Mahawaihsa that the monks “orally 
perpetuated” the Pali Pitakattaya and the Attakathas 
(Sinhalese commentaries) from this period to Wattegamini 
Abhaya’s time— that is, for about 175 or 200 years— and then 
in that King’s reign they were recorded in books. From 
this it is concluded that the Jataka commentary existed in 
Sinhalese at this period, and was recorded in a book ; if there 
was any Sinhalese commentary of the Jataka text at this 
period, I think it cannot be doubted that the Sinhalese of 
that commentary must have been the Sirihalese of our 
inscriptions, if not even older and nearer the language of 
the inscriptions of As6ka. 

Now, the language of these inscriptions, is not at all 
intelligible to the Sinihalese of the present day. In modern 
Sinhalese, the words “ agata anagata catudisa sagasa dine" 
would be d nd satara disdve aanghaydta dena ladi. It is 
this so-called Sinhalese commentary that is said to have 
been translated into Pdli about the fifth century of the 
Christian era. The existing Sinhalese version of the 
Pansiya Panas Jataka, as it is called, is a translation of this 
Pali version made in the reign of King Parakrama Bahu IV., 
who ascended the throne about the year A. D. 1308. 
Though the version is in a style dilfering from the modern 
Sinhalese, yet it is generally understood by the people. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that this version does not reproduce 
anything of the old. Indeed, if it did, it would not be 
intelligible even to the educated. 

As to the question whether the version is a perfect speci- 
men of the 14th century, or has the defects of a servile 
translation, I think I can with confidence say, speaking of 
the first fifty Jatakas, that it is a perfect specimen of that 
period. Though faithful as far as I have been able to judge, 
yet it is not servile; it may be called a free translation. 

In some cases I find that it has avoided the defects of the 
Pali commentary. 

In the interesting paper read by the Bishop of Colombo 
at the last meeting of the Association, it was pointed out 
that in one of the Jdtakas there was a “needless excursus 
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enumerating several kinds of deserts.” Now this needless 
dissertation is not found in the Sinhalese version. 

Again, his lordship pointed out that in the 15th Jataka, 
the compiler built up his story about the deer, who would 
not go to school, upon a mistake ; reading Kdlehi for Kaldhi 
in the text. In the Sinhalese translation no allusion is 
made to time at all; the translator’s words are sapta 
kaldyen, and not kdlayen. 

Provincialisms are to be detected in the Jatakas. Some 
of these are written in indifferent Sinhalese ; some contain 
a few Tamil expressions and words. From these facts I 
conclude that the work must have been done by several 
persons, and not by the King himself, as one might be lead 
to believe from the statement in the Mahavaihsa. In the 
Sinhalese Introduction to the Jatakas it is said that the work 
was accomplished by the exertions of the minister Werasinha 
Pratiraja at the personal request of the minister Prttrama, 
and no mention of the King is made at all. 

The statement in the Mahavarhsa is that the King, having 
made a monk who came from the Cola country his 
tutor, learnt the purport of all the Jatakas from him. He 
subsequently translated all the 550 Jatakas into Sinhalese, 
and had the translation read before monks who were learned 
in the Tripitakas. The version was then carefully recorded 
in books and published throughout the Island. The version 
was entrusted to the learned monk M4dhankara, who and 
his pupil in succession were enjoined to preserve it, and for 
that purpose a hermitage was built for him and was deli- 
vered to him with four villages for his and their mainte- 
nance. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


KATTHAHA'RI JA'TAKA. 

The Slave-Girl and the King. 

I am thy son, O Great King" 

This the teacher, when travelling in the Jetavana, told about 
the story of Vasabhakhattiya. The story will appear (in full) 
in the birth-story (entitled) Bhaddasala (and given) iu the twelfth 
division. She was, it is said, the daughter of a Sakya prince 
named Mahanama (and was) born of a slave-girl named Naga- 
munda, and became the first queen of the king of Eosala. She 
bore unto the king a son; but the king afterwards knew her to be 
a slave-girl* and just deprived her (of her) position, and also just 
deprived his son Vidudabha (of his) position. Both, however? 
dwelt in the inner palace itself. Having known that case, the 
teacher, surrounded by five hundred mendicants, went in the fore- 
noonf to the palace of the king and sat (down) in the seat prepared ; 
(he) said thus: “ 0 great king, where is Vasabhakhattiya?” The 
king explained the case. (The teacher asked) thus : “0 great 
king, whose daughter is Vasabhakhattiya?” (The king replied) 
thus : “ Of Mahanama, 0 reverend sir.” (The teacher asked) thus : 
“ Coming (of age), to whom did she come (in v/edlock)?” (The 
king replied) thus: “ To me, O reverend sir.” (The teacher said) 
thus: “O great king, she is the daughter of a king and has just 
come (in wedlock) to a king, and by the king himself (has) had a 
son. For what reason (then) does that son not become the lord of 
the kingdom belonging to the father ? It is said (that) former 
kings had son8| by girlsj whose occnpation§ was to collect (fire) 
wood and with whom they lived for a short time,|| (and) gave to 
such sons (their) kingdoms.” The king begged the honoured 
teacher for the plain sense of the matter. The honoured teacher 
made manifest this matter concealed by change of birth. 

Once upon a time there was a king named Brahmadatta in 


* Lit. her being a slave-girl, 
t Lit. at the time of the forenoon. 

t The words Katthdhariha rajja and putta are used in the singular ; hut they 
express the plural number as is usual. 

I The termination ika in Katthaharika signifies tacchilya, or one’s occupation 
j| The word Muhnttikd means ‘ lasting for a moment,’ and i.s used probably in 
this sense here. If so, it is unusually used. 1 am not satisfied with the version 
I have put upon it. Jluhoticra (^Mahurta) i, a form of marriage iu Maharashtra. 
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Baraoasi, who went iu great state to (his) garden. (Moved) by a 
desire of (gathering) fruits and flowers, he there walked about 
under a grove of trees in the garden. (He) saw one woman pick- 
ing up pieces of wood and singing continuously.^ 

She bore him a son, the Bddhisat, and before his birth the king 
gave her his signet-ring and said thus : “If a daughter is (born) 
you will maintain her (by) disposing of this (signet-ring).” (Then) 
he went away. In course of time the Bddhisat was bom.f He 
had crawled and moved about at the time of his being able to 
walk about, — he sported in the play-ground. Then to him some 
said soj : “ W’e§ are undone by one (who is) fatherless.” Having 
heard that, the Bddhisatva went to his mother and asked her 
thus : “ Mamma, who is my father ?” (She replied) thus : “ Thou 
art the son of the king of Baraoasi.” (He asked) thus : “ But, 
mamma, is there any evidence?” (She said) thus : “ Darling, the 
king gave his signet-ring and said, ‘ If a daughter is (born), thou 
wilt maintain her, having disposed of this (signet-ring ) ; if a son 
is (born), thou wilt bring him to me together with this (signet- 
ring) ; ’ and went away.” (He said) thus : “ Such being the case, 
why did you- not take me to my father ?” Having known the 
desire of her son, she went to the palace-gate and caused herself 
to be announced to the king. Being called by the king, she entered 
the (palace), saluted the king, aud said thus : “ This is thy son, 
O lord.” Though the king was aware of this, he said thus : 
“(This is) not my son,” because of shame, as he was seated in the 
midst of an assembly. (She replied) thus ; “ O lord, this is thy 
(signet-ring); dost thou recognise it?”|| (He said) thus : “ This is 
also not my signet-ring.” “Now, lord, except a demonstration 
by ordeal,ir there is no other witness for me. If this child is 
begotten by thee, let him stand in the sky ; if not, having fallen 


* Tile terra gdyitva is repeated, and sucli a repetition signifies continuity. 

f The term Patisandhi is used, and means a series of births in the course of 
transmigration. 

J Vatt^ro ha7it{ means ‘ speakers were.’ The term et'aw qualifies the verbal 
root in vattdro. J^vam-vattdro is a compound term ; otherwise it would not be 
correct grammar to say Evam vattdro. 

§ The reading deseri-e-s to be preferred, because most 

have some nominative. Amhe signifies as in Mahratti and other languages. 

][ Lit, “ Didst thou recognise it ?* * * § ’ The past tense in this sense is used in all 
Indian vernaculars. 

^ Saccakiritjam is used in tbe text* Sacca is not connected with Sdkshdt, as 
Childers states. Sacca is tbe Prakrita form of Satya. Kiriya is Kriya., The 
word keriya is still used in the sense of an urdeal in Maharashtra and elsewhere. 
Sacca kiriyam means ‘ ordeal of truth* : lit, ‘‘ an act of truth.” Compare with this 
the use of the same word made in different ways in the Sakuna J^taka (36). 
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down upon the earth, let him die.” So sajing, she caught the 
Bddhisatva by his leg and tossed him (up) into the sky. The 
Bodhisatva sat cross-legged in the sky, and explaining religious 
duties to his father, in a sweet voice uttered this verse : “ I am 
thy son,* great king, lord of the people, maintain me If The lord 
maintains even others much more the lord his own offspring.” § 
Having heard the Bddhisatva (while) sitting in the sky thus 
inculcating duties, the king said thus : “ Come, my darling. I 
will of course nurse thee.” So saying, he held out his hand. A 
thousand hands were held out. The Bodhisatva, not alighting 
into the hand of any one else, (but) just alighting into the hand 
of the king, sat down in his lap. Having given to him the 
viceroyalty, the king made his mother his chief queen. On the 
death of his father he became a king of the name of Katthavahana, 
administered the kingdom righteously, and went away (into 
another birth) according to his deeds. 

Having pronounced this lecture on virtue to the king of Kdsala, 
having shown the two cases, and having adjusted their bearing, 
the teacher put together the birth-story. Then the mother was 
Mahamayti, the father was the great king Suddhodana, and 
I myself was king Katthavahana. This is the Katthahari Jataka. 


• The sense of the phrase puttot^dkan U ‘ I am thy son and there are these 
four kinds of sons (such) as atrajo, khettajo, antevasiko, and dinnako. There 
atrajo means ‘ bom of one’s self.’ Khettajo means ‘ one’s wife’s son by another 
(and) brought up on the surface of a bed, in a cot, or on the bosom, &c.’ Ante- 
edsiko means a student in science (staying) near (one’s self). [Panini recognises 
Vidt/dponi mmbandha. See his Sutra (IV. 3, 77).] Dinnako means one given 
to another for maintenance and protection. But here, concerning one’s own son 
the term putto is used. A Raja is one who entertains the people by a four- 
fold reception. Mahardja is a great king. Addressing him, he said “Mahariija.” 
‘* Tram mam posajanddhipa'^ — Janadhipa is the people’s lord. It was a custom 
among the Indian Aryas to have two names — the name of the teacher and the 
name of one’s own clan. This was specially predominant in the time of Pan- 
tajali. 

t Team mamposa means ‘ nurse me, bring me up.’ 

} Atine pi devo poseti means ‘ even others’ — men, such as elephant-keepers, 
and the multitude in the condition of lower animals, such as elephants and 
horses — ‘ the lord feeds.’ Aine is the accusative of a verb of which devo is 
the nominative. The vocative form of devo is devo, as this story itself shows 
Therefore devo is not the vocative. 

§£inea devo saiam pajam, &c. Here, however, Kinca is a particle 
(nsed) in the sense of censure as well as grace. “The lord does not nnrse 
me, his own son, his own offspring even so saying, he censures indeed. 
“ He feeds among other beings” : so saying, he shows grace indeed. The Bodhi- 
satva, both censuring and showing grace, says thus: “Much more the lord 
his own ofifspriflg.” ’ 
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GA'MANI JA'TAKA. 

Prince GAmani. 

Of those who do not make (any) haste," ^c. 

This the teacher, when dwelling in Jetavana, narrated of a 
dejected* * * § mendicant. The introductory story, as well as the first 
story of this Jataka, however, will appear in the birth-story 
(entitled) Samvara Jataka in the eleventh division, because the 
story in that as well as in this is indeed alike. The verses, how- 
ever, are different. Prince Ganaani, though the youngest of his 
hundred brothers, saw his own gloryf when sitting upon a royal 
cot under a white umbrella, (and when) surrounded by his hundred 
brothers. Gratified, because (said he) “ this store of my glory is 
from our teacher,” he exultingly pronounced this (following) 
enthusiastic speech : 

“ The desire for fruit of those who do not indeed make any haste 
is fulfilled.! I am of ripe Brahmacarya. So know, O Gamani.” 

There fin the verses) api is a mere particle. Ataramdndnam 
signifies those learned men§ (who) perform the acts (of their life) 
carefully,! (who are) not movedf (by any emotion, and) who do not 
make (any) haste, (and) obey the precepts of the teacher. 

Phaldsd va Samajjhati signifies ‘ the desire of the fruit,’ as 
sought by the acquisition of that fruit — prospers indeed ; or 
phaldsd is dsdphaldni,** that is ‘ the fruit of the desire.* The fruit 
as sought prospers indeed. (This is) the sense. 

' Vipaihahrahmacariyosmi. Here four objects of acquisition (are 
to be considered): (1) Brahraacariyaf f means excellent conduct; 


* Ossatthai-iriyo literally means one whose liriya is gone. Ossuttha is Sanskrit. 
Acasrishta, which means resigned or given up, and ciriyam is cirya, manliness or 
spirits. The word ossatlhaviriyu occurs in Vannupatha Jataka and Serivaiii 
Jataka. 

t Lit. ■■ the store of his own glory. ” 

J Lit. •• prospers.” 

§ Paudit is the word used in the text. 

II Updyena is the word used in the text, and signities ‘ by means adequate to an 
end to be secured.’ 

^ Aveydhitvd and Acegdyitvd are twodifierent readings. I have preferred the 
latter. 

** When was the gloss written is known from this story. See my remarks on 
this story. 

ft The three kinds of Brahmacariya, together with Vipakka Brahmacariya, seem 
to make up No. 4 mentioned in the text. The term Bruhmacanya is used here 
in a very extended sense. The same word is used in its usual sense in the com - 
ments of the Gatha No. 63, of the Takka Jataka, where a three-fold Brahmacariya 
is stated to consist of Jhanasukham, Maggasukham, Phalasukham, and in the 
Gatha in question worldly prosperity is included. 
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and (2) that by the acquisition of glory springing from it, is success 
in ecstatic meditation ; (3) this is ripe Brahmacariya ; (4) that 
glory, which is acquired by one’s self, is also Brahmacarija in a 
higher sense. Hence he said : “ I am of ripe Brahmacariya.” 

Evam j&nahi Gdmani .- — Both any townsman and the chief of a 
town is Gamani. Here, however, he said regarding himself as the 
chief of all people : “ O Gamani, thou for this reason know 
thus ; having excelled a hundred brothers, I have got this kingdom 
because of the teacher.” This enthusiastic speech he uttered. 
After the lapse of seven or eight days after his having got the 
kingdom, just all the brothers went to their own places of residence. 
Admiuistering his kingdom in righteousness, prince Gamani passed 
(into another life) according to his deeds. Having performed 
righteous acts, the Bodhisatva also passed away according to his 
deeds. 

Having pronounced this lecture on virtue, and having shown 
(it), the teacher made manifest truths. The result (of the incul* 
cation) of the truth was that the dejected mendicant stood 
(established) in Rahatship. Having narrated the two stories, and 
having adjusted their bearing, the teacher put together the birth- 
story. This is the Gamani Jataka. 

(Translated by Professor Kiinte.) 


APPENDIX II. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE PA'LI OF 
JA'TAKAS 41-50. 

Br THE Editor. 

[This translation has been furnished for the temporary conve- 
nience of members ; but it is a rougher piece of work than I could 
have wished to send out even for a temporary purpose. I have in- 
tentionally sacrificed the English idiom in many places to the Pali- 
but Pali words, however familiar, have been avoided, 

Mr. Batuwantndawe is not responsible for any mistakes I mav 
have made, for though I read the stories with his aid, I have not 
been able to consult him since I began to write. The emendations 
, of the text, however, have his authority. 

Words in brackets are not separate words in the orio-inal 

R. S. C,] 
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ATTHAKA'MA VA6GA. 

41.— LO'SAKA-JA'TAKA. 

“ The Advice of a roell-meaning Friend." 

This the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
an elder named Losakatissa. This Ldsakatissa was a man of fisher 
caste in Kdsala, who had been the ruin of his own family, and 
was now a luckless mendicant (to whom no one gave). On emerg- 
ing from the scene of his last birth, he had assumed his present 
existence, they say, in the womb of a certain fisherwoman in a 
fisher village of a thousand families. On the day of his conception 
these thousand families, net in hand, sought for fish in streams 
and ponds and the like, but not one little fish did they catch. 
From that time these fishers kept declining. Between this and 
his birth, their village was seven times burnt by fire, and seven 
fined by the king. Thus, as time went on, they grew more and 
more miserable. They thought : “ Formerly it was hot thus with 
us, but now we are declining ; there must be some “ ill-lnek” 
amongst us ; let us form two bands;” and so they separated into 
five and five hundred families. Then the portion where his 
parents were declined ; the other prospered. Then, on the prin- 
eiple of halving that portion, and that again, and so on, they 
divided until that family was left by itself ; and having thus 
ascertained that the ill-luck was theirs, they beat them and turned 
them out. 

Then his mother, living in hardship, when her offspring was 
matured, brought him forth somewhere (where she could). 

A being in his last existence it is impossible to kill : the poten- 
tiality of Bahatship burns in his heart like a lamp within a jar. 
She nourished the child, and as soon as he could run about she 
put a potsherd (or half a cocoanut, or whatever it might be) into 
his hand and told the boy to go to some house, and went away. 
Thenceforth, being quite alone, he sought alms there, and slept 
where he could, never bathed, took no care of his person, and 
passed his life in hardship like a dirt goblin. In course of time, 
when he was seven years old, at a certain house-door in the place 
where they throw away the washings of the rice-pot, he had 
picked up a single lump of rice, and was eating it like a crow. 
The lord of religion, as he went on his begging rounds to 
Savatthi, saw the child, and thinking, “ This being is a great 
object of compassion ; what village does he belong to?” — kind- 
ness growing in his heart towards him — said, “ Come here, my 
boy.” He went and did obeisance to the elder, and stood still. 
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The elder asked him, “ What is your village ? where are your 
parents? ” “ Sir, ! have no one I belong to ; my parents got tired 

of me and abandoned me, and are gone/' “ Well, will you 
become a monk?” “ Sir, I should be glad enough to become a 
monk, but who would admit such a wretch as me ?” . “ I will 
admit you.” “ Thank you, sir, do so by all means.” The elder 
gave him food, hard and soft, took him to his dwelling, bathed him 
with his own hands, admitted him, and when he was of full age 
ordained him. When he was old he was known as the elder 
Ldsakatissa, and was always unfortunate,* never in luck. Even 
on special alms-days, they say, he never got a bellyful ; he only got 
just enough to hold life together. When a single spoonful of gruel 
was put in his bowl, the bowl looked as if it were filled ; so people 
thought “ This man’s bowl is full,” and gave the gruel to the 
next. They say, too, that when people gave gruel to his bowl, 
the gruel in their own basin vanished. It was the same way 
with solid food aud everything else. Afterwards he acquired full 
insight, and was established in the highest fruit of Rahatship, 
but even then he was a little-gain. In due course, his life-material 
being exhausted, the day of his final extinction arrived. The lord 
of religion, making mental inquiry, perceived the fact of his attain- 
ing extinction to-day, and feeling “ This elder Ldsakatissa will 
attain extinction to-day, I must give him food to his heart’s 
content,” took him with him and entered Savatthi to beg. 
Because of him, even the great elder held out his hand in 
populous Savatthi, but got not a bow. The (great) elder sent 
him in, saying “ Go on brother, sit in the sitting-hall,” and 
sent him the food he received, saying “ Take this to Ldsaka.” 
The people (to whom it was entrusted) took it and went off, and 
forgot Ldsaka, and ate it themselves. When the (great) elder 
arose, and was going to his dwelling, Ldsakatissa went and did 
reverence to him. The great elder stopped and stood and asked, 
“ Did you get the food, brother ?” “ 1 shall get it (in good time) 
sir,” he replied. The elder was disturbed, and took notice of the 
time. The time (for eating) was passed. “ Never mind, brother, 
sit down here,” he said, aud giving Ldsaka a seat in the sitting- 
hall, he went to the dwelling of the king of Kdsala. The king 
took the elder’s bowl, and as it was out of time for cooked food, 
had the bowl filled with the four sweet offerings (honey, ghee, 
butter, and sugar). The elder took it and went, and saying “ Come 
brother Tissa, eat these four sweets,” stood with the bowl in his 
hand. The other elder, out of respect, was too modest to eat. 

• Nippunno : read ntppahno, aa on p. apunfin. 
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Then the elder said, “ Come, brother Tissa, I will take this bowl 
and stand, you sit and eat ; if I let this bowl to go out of my hand, 
there will be nothing in it.” Then the venerable Ldsakatissa ate 
the four sweets, the high chief, the lord of religion, standing and 
holding the bowl. By the high supernatural power of the elder 
it did not waste. On that occasion Ldsakatissa ate to his full and 
filled his belly, and on that very day, by the extinction which 
leaves no element of being beiiind, he attained extinction. The 
Buddha himself came to the place and performed the funeral rites. 
They took the relics and made a shrine. Then the mendicants 
assembled in tlie hall of religion, talked there as they sat ; 
“ Brethren, Ldsaka was an unlucky gainless man, but how has 
such an unlucky little-gain as he attained such glory in religion ?” 
The teacher, coming to the hall of religion, asked, “ What is the 
subject of your conversation now, mendicants, as you sit together?” 
They told him what it was. The teacher said, “ Mendicants, this 
mendicant’s own acts were the cause of his being a little-gain, and 
also of his gaining the glory of religion. By his formerly prevent- 
ing the gains of others he became (or was born) a little-gain, 
while by the fruit of his attainment of clear perception about 
impermanency, sorrow, and the unreality of the soul,* he was born 
(or became) a gainer of the glory of religion.” He then told the 
story of the past. 

In the past, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, a certain mendicant 
was living in a village, dwelling near (and in dependence on) a 
man of property.f He was a perfect (monk), an observer of the 
precepts, and possessed of very great insight. An elder of morti- 
fied desires, as he pursued his regular way of life, arrived for the 
first time at the village in which lived the man of property who 
supported this mendicant. The man of property (squire), delighted 
at the very manner of the elder, took his bowl and made him 
enter bis house, fed him zealously, and after hearing a short dis- 
course on religion, made obeisance and said, “ Sir, go to the resi- 
dence w e keep up, I will come in the evening to see you .” The elder 
went to the residence, and after having made obeisance to the 
resident elder and asked permission, sat down by him. He, after 
the usual greetings, asked, “ Brother, have you bad alms-food ?” 
“ Yes,” he said. “ Where ? ” “ At the house of the squire of 

the village you frequent.” Having said this, he asked for his own 
seat, and having performed his toilet and put awi»y his bowl and 


* Aiiantd : read anattd. 

■)• Kutumbikam. B. saj-s the v. 1 . Ai/p'iiiWiam is correct. 
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robes, sat engaged in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 
religion). The squire came in the' evening with people carrying 
perfumes and flowers, and lamps and oil, and after doing obei- 
sance to the resident elder asked, “ There is a strange eider, sir, 
did he come ? ” “ Yes, he came.” “ Where is he now ? ” “ On 

such and such a seat.” He went to the place where he was, and after 
making obeisance sat down by him and heard religious discourse, and 
went home in the cool, after having made offerings to the shrine 
and the sacfred tree, and lighted the lamps, and invited the two (to 
eat at his house). The resident elder thought, “ This squire’s 
heart is lost to me ; if that mendicant lives in this residence he 
will make no account whatever of me.” So the elder got into a 
discontented state of mind, and feeling “I must contrive to prevent 
his living in this residence,” when they met spoke not a word to 
him. The elder of mortified desires perceived his intention, and 
saying to himself, “ That elder does not perceive how free I am 
from the bonds of rank or following,” went to his abode, and 
passed the time in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 
religion). Next day, the resident tapped the door-post with the 
back of his nail,* and knocked at the door with his nail, and went to 
the squire’s house. The squire took his bowl, seated him on the 
seat prepared, and asked Where is the visitor, sir ?” I know 
nothing about your favourite : I tapped at his doorpost, I knocked 
at his door, but I could not wake him. Yesterday he ate some sweet 
food at your house, and I suppose he could not digest it, and has 
only just fallen asleep ; this is the sort of object you choose for 
your admiration.f The elder of mortified desires, reflecting that it 
was his time for going to beg, arranged his person, took his bowl 
and robes, and, rising into the air, went to some other place. The 
squire gave the resident elder to drink some porridge made with 
ghee, honey, and sugar, and then after cleaning the bowl with per- 
fumed powder, he filled it again, and gave it to him, sayino- “ Sir 
that elder must be wearied with his journey, take this to him ” 
The other did not refuse, but took it, and as he went he thought : 
“ If that mendicant drinks this porridge, he will never go even if 
he is dragged out by the throat. On the other hand, if I aive this 
porridge to anybody, my deed will be made known ; if I throw it 
into water, the ghee will show on the top of the water ; if I throw 
it on the ground, it will be seen by the crows collecting ; so where 


* Funadivasena Kappitth, &c. : read Funadivase nukhapUth &c 

t Iddni, ^c. The inverted commas are misplaced. If thp .. . 

, r *1 tut; second ti is correct 

the construction may be “ The sort of person you lilrp i<? ’ 

indigestion and overLp himself.” who wonld eat to 
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can 1 throw it?” While he was thus considering, he saw a field 
where there had been a ‘ burn’; he raked open the ashes, and threw 
out the porridge there, covered it over with ashes, and went to 
the residence. Not seeing that mendicant, he said to himself, 
“ Doubtless that mendicant of mortified desires must have per- 
ceived my intention, and gone to some other place ; alas ! for my 
belly’s sake I liave done a wicked deed ! ” Thus, from that 
moment great sorrow came upon him. Very soon after he became 
a goblin in human form, and not long after died, and was born in 
hell. Kor many thousand years he was maturing* in torment in 
hell, and after he had reaped the fruit of his sin, by force of the 
demerit that still remained, he was born a demon for five hundred 
successive births. During that time, not one day did he get a bellyful 
of food. One day he got a meal of filth. f Then for five hundred 
births he was a dog. There, too, one day he got a meal of disgust- 
ing food. But the rest of all that time he did not get one good 
meal. On emerging from the dog existence, he was born in a 
village in Kasi, in a poverty-stricken family. After his birth that 
family was reduced to the extremity of misery. He never got 
more than half a meal of some water gruel. His name was Mitta- 
vindaka. His father and mother, unable to bear the misery of 
starvation, J said “Get along, wretch,” and beat him and sent him 
away. Helpless (and friendless) he wandered till he came to 
Benares. At that time the Bodhisat was a far-famed professor in 
Benares, and was teaching^ five hundred youths. In those days 
the inhabitants of Benares used to pay for the education of the poor. 
So this Mittavindaka was receiving a free education under the 
Bodhisat. He was rude and impatient of reproof (or advice), and 
went about striking first one and then another (boy), and when 
reproved by the Bodhisat, would not take reproof (or advice), so 
that because of him the fees fell oflf. After a quarrel with the 
other boys, refusing reproof, he ran away from the place, and 
wandered to a country-village where he lived by doing jobs for 
hire. There he lived with a poor woman who bore him two sons. 
The villagers invited Mittavindaka to teach them about right and 
wrong, and gave him a salary and a hut to live in at the entrance 
of the village. Because of this Mittavindaka, the inhabitants of 


* I cannot represent in English the play on the cognate ideas of roasting- 
ripening, and maturing, which are here implied in Paecati. 

t I have softened for the English reader the rude force of udarapuram, gab- 
hhnmftlam, vamunahhuttani, jnibhito uddhutn, &r. 

J Jdtahadtikkham. Bead didtuhad. 

$ Vdeesi. B. would prefer Vdeeti. 
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that country-village seven times paid a fine to the king, seven 
times their houses were burnt up, seven times the dam of their 
tank burst. They said to themselves : “ Before this Mittavindaka 
came, it was not so with us ; but now, since his coming, we are being 
ruined ; ” and thereupon they beat him and turned him out. As he 
was going with his family to another place, he came to a demon- 
haunted forest. There the demon killed and devoured his wife 
and children. He fled, and wandered from place to place till he 
came to a port named Gambhira, on the very day when a ship was 
sailing, and took service (as a sailor) and went on board. The 
ship, after going seven days over the sea, on the seventh day stood 
still in mid-sea as if nailed to the spot. They threw the ill-luck 
lot. Seven times it came to Mittavindaka. The men gave him a 
little bundle of bamboos, and took him by the hand and threw him 
into the sea. The moment he was thrown out the ship went on. 
Mittavindaka, leaning on the bundle of bamboos, travelled over 
the sea, till, by fruit of his observance of precept in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha, he found on the sea in a crystal palace four god- 
desses, and with them he lived in the enjoyment of bliss for seven 
days. Now, these palace nymphs live in bliss for seven days. 
When they departed for the seven days of suflfering, they said to 
him, “ Stay here till we come back.” But when they were gone, 
Mittivindaka went further, leaning on the bundle of bamboos, till 
he found eight goddesses in a palace of silver. Thence he went 
i^ain and found sixteen goddesses in a palace of gems, and thirty- 
two in a palace of gold. He disregarded their advice 'also, and 
went on till he saw on an island, in mid-sea, a demon city. There 
a she-demon was roaming in the form of a goat. Mittivindaka not 
perceiving that she was a demon, and feeling a wish for a meal of 
goat’s flesh, caught her by the leg. By her demon power she 
kicked up and flung him away. On her thus flinging him,* he 
passed over the sea to Benares, and fell into a thorn-bush behind a 
tank, and rolled down and rested on the ground. At that time 
thieves had been carrying ‘off the king’s goats which roamed behind 
that tank ; and goatherds were stationed in hiding on one side, 
hoping to catch the thieves. Mittavindaka, when he had rolled 
down to the ground and stood up and saw the goats, said to him- 
self : “ On an i'^land at sea I caught a goat by the leg and was 

flung by her and fell here ; so, if I now catch a goat by the leg, 
she will fling me off over the sea to the place where the palace 
nymphs are” ; and with this foolish idea he caught a goat by the 

• Taya UiiUe. B. tells me this is correct, or I should have wished to read 
tdy9L hkitto, as eight lines below. 
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leg. The moment she was caught she bleated loudly. The goat- 
herds came up from every side, caught him, and crying “ Here is 
the. thief who has been feeding so long on the royal goats,” beat 
him and bound him, and took him before the king. At that 
moment the Bddhisat with his train of five hundred youths had just 
come out of the city, and was going to bathe. When he saw Mit- 
tavindaka he recognised him, and said to the men : “Friends, this 
is our (my) pupil ; what are you seizing him for ?” “ Master, he is 
a goat-stealer ; he had got one goat by the leg, that is why we 
have caught him.” “ Then give him to me to be my slave ; I 
will keep him (he shall live in dependence on me).” They replied, 

“ Very well, master,” and let him go, and departed, Then the 
Bddhisat asked him : “ Mittavindaka, where have you been living 
all this time ?” He told him all that he had done. The Bddhi- 
sat said, “ This is the misfortune that comes to those who will not 
do what their friends say,” and he uttered this stanza : — 

“ He who refuses to follow 
The advice of a well-meaning- friend. 

Like Mittaka catching the goat by the leg 
Will surely repent in the end.” 

And that time that professor and Mittavindaka passed away 
according to their deeds. 

The teacher having related this religious history to explain 
the words, “Thus, mendicants, this man’s own acts were the 
cause both of his being a little-gain and of his being a gainer of 
the glory of religion,” made the connection and summed up the 
Jataka by saying : “ At that time Mittavindaka was the elder 
Ldsakatissa, and the far-famed professor was I myself.” 

(Here ends Ldsaka- Jataka.) 

42.— E A'POTA- JA'TAK A. 

“ Pigeon” Bieth-Stoet. 

“ The Good Advice of Friends,” ^c. 

This the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion 
of a certain greedy mendicant. His greediness will be shown 
in the Ninth Part, in the “ Crow-birth.” They told the teacher 
about this mendicant, saying : “ Sir, this mendicant is greedy.” 
The teacher asked him : “ Is it true, mendicant, that you are 
greedy?” “ Yes, sir,” he replied. The teacher said : “ This is 
not the first time, mendicant, you have been greedy ; by means of 
greediness you came to your end, and on your account also the wise 
lost their dwelling-place.” He then related the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
28— 8d 


E 
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Bodhisat was born a pigeon. In those days they u^, out of 
desire of merit, to hang up baskets with chaff in them for small 
birds to live in comfort. A nobleman’s cook in Benares put up 
a hanging basket of chaff in his kitchen. There the Bodhisat 
lived. He lived there and spent his time thus : he went out early 
in the morning to roam for food, and came back in the evening. 
One day a crow, passing over the kitchen, smelt the savour of 
various dishes (sour and not sour) of fish, and his greediness was 
excited.* He perched not far off and was casting about for some 
means of getting the fish, when he saw the Bodhisat return in 
the evening and enter the kitchen, and thought, “By means of 
this pigeon I will get the fish.” So he came back next morning, 
and when the Bodhisat started on his rounds for food, he followed 
him about. Then the Bodhisat said to him : “ Friend, why are 
you fiying about with me ?” “ Sir, your way of life charms me ; 
henceforth I shall wait upon you.” “ Friend, you are one kind of 
feeder and I another ; it is difficult for you to wait upon me said 
the Bodhisat “ Sir, I will take my food, and then when you are 
taking your food, I will go about with you.” “ Very well ; only 
mind, you must be very active !” (or careful). Having given the 
crow this warning, the Bodhisat went about feeding, and eating 
grass seeds and such like. But while the Bodhisat was at pasture, 
the crow, who had already gone and raked up a lump of cow-dung 
and eaten his fill of worms (or insects), joined him, saying, “ Sir, 
you have been an immense time on your round, it is not good to 
eat to excess and when the Bodhisat returned in the evening 
from pasture, the crow entered the kitchen with him. The cook 
thought : “ Our pigeon has come back with another and set a 
basket for the crow too. Thenceforward they both lived there. 
One day a great quantity of fish was brought in for the nobleman. 
The cook took it and hung it up in different parts of the kitchen. 
When the crow saw it his greediness was excited, and thinking, 
“ To-morrow I shall not go to the feeding ground, but this must 
be my food,” he lay all night in agitation. Next day when the 
Bodhisat started for pasture, he said, “ Come, friend crow !” “ Sir, 
you go ; lam suffering from indigestion.” “ Sir, there never yet 
was such a thing as a crow having indigestion. At night they are 
famished in each watch of the three ; when they have eaten a 
lamp-wick they are satisfied for a very little while. You must be 

• It is not easy to represent in English such expressions as /Mium tippddittvd 
The Inst is not said to arise in the man, but the men to rouse or give birth to 
the lust. The man is regarded as the (responsible) author of liis own desires and 
so with his thoughts and emotion'. ’ 
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longing to eat this fish ! Come, men’s food is bad for you ; don’t 
do such a thing ; go with me and feed !” “Master, I cannot.” 
“ Then your own deeds will discover you : don’t let greediness get 
the better of you ; be careful (don’t give way)!” Thus the 
Bodhisat warned him, and went to pasture. The cook, after 
making a mixed dish of a variety of fish, opened the vessels for to 
little while to let out the steam, then put the strainer on the top 
of each vessel, and went and stood outside, wiping ofi" the perspi- 
ration.* At that moment the crow put his head out of the basket, 
and looking round the cooking-house, saw that the cook was gone. 
“Now,” ho thought, “is my time to eat fish to my heart’s content 
How, now : shall I eat slices or mince ?” Deciding that it is im- 
possible to fill the stomach quickly with minced meat, he said a 
himself, “ I will take a large slice and put it in the basket, and 
eat it as I sit there.” So saying, he fiew out of the basket and 
alighted on the strainer. It gave a “ ting.”f The cook heard it, 
and, coming in to find out what it was, saw the crow, “ This 
mischievous crow,” thought he, “ wants to eat my lord’s cooked 
meat. My living depends on my lord (I am my lord’s servant), 
not on this stupid animal ; what is it to me ?” So he shut the 
door and caught the crow. He then plucked the feathers from 
its whole body, pounded up some green ginger with salt and 
cummin, and mixed it with soma buttermilk ; with this he smeared 
the crow all over, and fiung it into the basket. There it lay 
quivering in the utmost agony. When the Bodhisat returned in 
the evening, he saw the crow come to calamity, and said ; “ Greedy 
crow, by not taking my advice and by your own greediness you 
are come to great misery and then he uttered this stanza : — 

“ He who no attention lends 
To the warnings of his friends, 

Like the disobedient crow 
Falls a victim to the foe.” 

The Bodhisat having uttered this stanza, felt he also could no 
longer stay in that place, and went elsewhere. The crow died on 
the spot, and the cook took him and threw him away, basket and 
all, on the rubbish heap. 

The teacher having related this religious discourse on the words, 
“ This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been greedy ; 
formerly you were greedy too, and on account of you and your 
greediness the wise were obliged to leave their abode, ” preached 
the truths. When the truths were concluded, that mendicant 


• Muncamano; read Puncamdno, with B.’s MS. 
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attained the fruit of “ Unreturning.” The teacher made the con- 
nection, and summed up the birth-story thus : “ At that time the 
crow was the greedy mendicant, and the pigeon was I myself.” 
(End of the “ Pigeon” Birth-Story.) 


43.— VALUKA-JA'TAKA. 

“ Bamboo-Boy ” Birth-Story. 

“ The Advice," ^c. 

This the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
a certain obstinate mendicant. The blessed one asked him (as 
before), “la it true as they say, mendicant, that you are obstinate? ” 
and on his saying “ Yes, sir,” said, “ This is not the first time you 
have been obstinate ; formerly, too, you were obstinate, and by 
obstinacy, and not doing what the wise said, you came to your end 
by a serpent’s bite (in the mouth of a serpent). He then related 
■the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisat was born in a wealthy family in Kasi, and when he came 
to years of discretion, seeing the danger of desires and the 
benefits of abnegation, he renounced desires, and going into the 
Himalaya country he entered the hermit order, and by practice of 
mental concentration acquired the five kinds of supernatural 
knowledge, and the eight attainments, and passed his days in the 
bliss of meditation, and afterwards becoming much sought after, 
dwelt in a residence as teacher of a train of five hundred ascetics. 
A young snake of a venomous kind, roaming according to its 
instinct, came to the cell of a certain ascetic. The ascetic con- 
ceived a parent’s love for it, and made it a bed in a bamboo-joint, 
and took care of it. From having its bed in a bamboo-joint 
they named it “Bamboo-boy.” And the ascetic they named 
“Bamboo-boy’s father,” from his taking care of it as lovingly as if 
it were his son. Then the Bodhisat, hearing that one of the 
ascetics was nursing a poisonous snake, sent for him and asked, 
“Is it true that you are rearing a poisonous snake?” and on his 
saying “yes,” said, “There is no such thing as friendship with 
snakes (they cannot be trusted) ; don’t rear it.” The ascetic said 
“ He is my pupil and child ; I cannot live without him.” “ Then he 
will be the death of you.” The ascetic did not take the Bddhisat’s 
advice, and could not give up the snake. Some time after 
that, all the ascetics went to gather herbs and wild fruits and 
finding these plentiful in the place they had gone to, remaned 
there two or three days. “ Bamboo-boy’s father” ’went with 
them, leaving the poisonous snake shut up in his bed in the 
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bamboo-joiat. When he returned with the ascetics at' the end of 
the two or three days, he opened the bamboo-joint to give 
“ Bamboo-boy” some food, and said “Come my son, you must be 
starving,” and put out his hand. The poisonous snake, infuriated 
by being two or three days without food, bit the outstretched 
hand and killed the ascetic on the spot, and went into the forest. 
The ascetics seeing it, told the Bodhisat. The Bodhisat, after 
performing the funeral rites, took his seat in the midst of the 
hermit band, and uttered this stanza by way of warning to the 
hermits 

“ He who will not attend 
To the words of a friend, 

Will lie a murdered corpse some day 
As ‘Bamboo-boy’s father’ lay.” 

The Bodhisat, after giving this advice to the hermits, practised 
the four elements of saintly living, till, at the end of his appointed 
time, he was born in the Brahma world. 

The teacher, after relating this religious discourse on the words 
“ This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been obstinate ; 
in a former existence, too, by obstinacy you came to rottenness at 
a serpent’s mouth,” established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying : “ At that time ‘ Bamboo-boy’s father’ 
was the obstinate mendicant ; the rest of the train were the 
Buddha’s train ; the teacher of the band was I myself.” 

(End of “ Bamboo-Boy” Birth-Story.) 


44.— M AKA SA-JA'TAKA. 

“ Mosquito” Bikth-Stoky. 

“ Better a PFise Foe,” ^c. 

This the teacher told when he was on circuit in Magadha in a 
certain village, on occasion of some village simpletons. The 
Buddha (Tathagata), they say, once went from Savatthi to,Ma- 
gadha, and as he was going his rounds in that country he came 
upon a certain village. This village was full, almost without 
exception, of simpletons. One day these simpletons met together 
and took counsel thus : “ Friends, when we go into the forest 
mosquitoes bite us while we are at work, and this interferes with 
our work ; let us all take bows and weapons, and make war on 
the mosquitoes till we have shot dead or cut to pieces every mos- 
quito.” So they went to the forest, and in trying to shoot the 
mosquitoes shot and struck and injured one another, so that they 
came back and lay, some in the inner part of the village, some 
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half-way down the street, some near the gate. The teacher, 
with the company of mendicants in his train, entered the village 
for alms. The remnant of wise men, seeing the blessed one, made 
a pavilion at the entrance of the village, and after bringing large 
offerings to the Buddha and the rest of his company of mendi- 
cants, did obeisance to the teacher, and sat down. The teacher, 
seeing the wounded men on every side, asked those laymen, 

“ Here are a great many sick men ; what have they been doing?” 

“ Sir, these men went to wage war with mosquitoes and shot one 
another, and so have made themselves Ul.” The teacher said : 

“ This is not the first time that simpletons, intending to strike 
mosquitoes, have struck one another ; formerly, too, there were 
people who struck their neighbours meaning to strike mosquitoes 
and at the request of these men he told the story of the past time. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisat was living by trade. At that time there were a great 
many carpenters living in a country village in Kasi. A sawyer 
there was chopping a felled tree when a mosquito settled on his 
copper-basia-like head, and darted his proboscis into it like 
the thrust of a spear. He said to his son, who was sitting by, 

“ My boy, there is a mosquito stinging me on the head , as if he 
were ruiming a spear into me ; drive him off.” “ Wait a bit, 
father ; I will kill it with one blow.” Just then the Bodhisat 
was come into that village in search of goods, and was sitting in 
that carpenter’s shed. So the carpenter said : “ Son, drive off 
this mosquito.” And the boy, saying “ I will,” took up a sharp 
axe and took his stand behind his father’s back, and thinking to 
strike the mosquito, cleft his father’s head in two. The carpenter 
died on the spot. The Bodhisat, seeing what the boy had done, 
thought : “ Even an enemy, if he is wise, is better ; fear of 
punishment at any rate will prevent his killing people and so 
uttered this stanza : — 

“ Better a wise foe 

* Than a firiend of sense bereft ; 

The stupid son to kill the gnat 
His father’s headpiece cleft.” 

After uttering this stanza the Bodhisat got up and departed 
according to his deeds. The carpenter’s relatives performed his 
funeral. 

The teacher, having related this religious discourse in illustra- 
tion of his saying, “ Thus, laymen,t formerly there were people 

* Manustanam : read Mauusse. 

t Emm updsakd pubbe, ^c. : read Emnipipdsukd, pubbe, §’c. 
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who would strike their neighbours when they meant to strike a 
mosquito,” established the connection and summed up the birth- 
story by saying, “ The wise merchant who uttered the stanza and 
went away was I myself.” 

(End of the “ Mosquito” Birth-Story.) 


45.— “ROHINI” BIRTH-STORY. 

“ Better a wise Enemy" ^c. 

This the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
a slave woman of the nobleman Anathapindika’s. Anathapindika, 
the story goes, had a slave named Rohini. She was once pound- 
ing rice when her aged mother came to the place and sat down. 
The flies came about her and bit her as if they were running 
needles into her. She said to her daughter : “ My girl, the flies 
are biting me ; drive them ofl".” She said, “ I will mother,” and 
raising the pestle, thinking “ I will kill and destroy the flies on 
my mother’s body,” struck her mother with the pestle, and killed 
her. Seeing that, she began to cry, “O mother! mother”! 
They told this event to the nobleman. The nobleman having 
performed the funeral rites for her, went and told the whole story 
to the teacher. The teacher said : This is not the first time, 
householder, that this woman, thinking to kill flies on her mother’s 
body, has killed her mother with a blow of her pestle ; in a former 
birth she did the same ; and at his request he told the story of 
the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisat was bom in a nobleman’s family, and on his father’s 
death succeeded to the family honours. He, too, had a slave named 
Rohini. She also, when her mother came and sat where she' was 
pounding rice, when told “ Daughter, drive away the flies,” in 
exactly the same way struck her mother with the pestle and 
killed her, and began to cry. The Bodhisat, when he heard of it, 
thinking “ Even an enemy if he is wise is better in this world,” 
uttered this stanza : — 

“ Better a sensible enemy 

Than a fool, however kind he be ; 

Look at silly Rohini, 

She’s killed her mother, and sore weeps she !” 

The Bodhisat, in praise of the wise man, discoursed religion in 
this stanza. 

The teacher, after relating this religious discourse to illustrate 
what he had said, “ This is not the first time, householder, that 
this woman, meaning to kill flies, has killed her mother ; she did 
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BO in a former birth,” established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying, “ Then the mother was the mother, the 
daughter the daughter, aud I was the great nobleman.” 

(End of “Rohini” Birth-Story.) 


46.— AEA'MADU'SAKA-JA'TAKA. 

“ The Paek-Spoilek” Bieth-Stoey. 

“A Blunderer's” ^c. 

This the teacher told in a certain village in Xosala, on occasion 
of a park-spoiler. The teacher, it is said, in the course of his 
rounds in Kosala, came into a certain village. There a man of 
property invited the Tathagata (Buddha), and after having given 
him a seat in his grounds, and made offerings to him and to the 
monks in his train, said, “ Sirs, stroll at your pleasure in these 
grounds.” The mendicants rose, and taking the park-keeper, 
strolled about the park. Seeing a bare spot, they asked the park- 
keeper, “Good layman, this park is in other parts thick with 
shade, but in this spot there is not a tree nor a shrub ; what is 
the cause ?” “ Sirs, at the time this park was planted, a village 
lad who was watering pulled up the young trees in this spot and 
watered each in proportion to the root it had. Those young 
trees faded and died : that is the season why this became a bare 
spot. The mendicants went up to the teacher and told him this 
fact. The teacher said : “ Mendicants, this is not the first time 
that village lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly also he was a 
park-spoiler and then he told the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, they 
proclaimed a festival. From the time the sound of the drum 
proclaiming the festival was heard, all the townsfolk went about 
full of the festival. At that time in the king’s grounds there 
were a great many apes living. The park-keeper thought : 
“ There is a festival proclaimed in the city ; I will ask these 
monkeys to water (the trees), and I will go and take part in the 
festival and so he went up to the chief (or senior) monkey and 
asked : “ Sir chief monkey, this park is of great benefit to you 
(and yours) ; you feed on the leaves and fruits and buds here. 
Now, there is a festival proclaimed in the city, and I am going to 
take part in it (‘ play at festival’) ; while I am gone will you be 
able to water the young trees in this park ?” “ Yes, we can !” 
‘‘ Then do your best (or, be careful)” he said ; and giving them the 
leather n vessels and wooden pots for watering, he departed. The 
monkeys took the leathern vessels and the wooden waterpots and 
watered the young trees. Then the chief monkey said to them 
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“ My good monkeys, water is a thing to be taken care of ; when 
you are watering the young trees, pull up each in turn and look 
at the root, and when the roots have gone deep pour plenty of 
water on them, but when they have not gone deep, only a little ; 
by and by you will have difficulty in getting water.” They 
applauded and agreed ; and did so. Just then a wise man seeing 
these monkeys acting in that way in the royal grounds said thus : 
“ My good monkeys, why are you pulling up each tree in turn and 
watering in proportion to the roots ?” They said : “ Our chief 
monkey told us to do so.” Hearing that he thought ; “ Ah ! my 
foolish friends, ignorant people, meaning to help, only harm and 
he uttered this stanza ; — 

“ A blunderer’s best efforts can bring about no good ; 

A fool spoils business,* like the monkey in the wood.” 

Thus that wise man with this stanza rebuked the monkey-chief, 
and having done so he and his retinue left the grounds. 

The teacher having related this religious discourse, after his 
words, “ This is not the first time, mendicants, that this village 
lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly also he was a park-spoiler,” 
joined the connection and summed up the birth-story thus : “ At 
that time the chief monkey was this village lad who spoilt the park, 
and the wise man I myself.” 

(End of the “ Park-Spoiler” Birth-Story.) 


47.— V'ARUNI-JA'TAKA. 

“ Liquor” Birth-Story. 

“ A Blunderer’s,” ^c. 

This the teacher told when residing in Jetavanaon occasion of 
a liquor -spoiler. A friend, they say, of Anathapindika was a 
liquor merchant. He had made some strong spirits (liquor) and 
was selling it for money (gold, &c.), and a great many people had 
assembled. He gave instructions to his apprentice : “ My boy, 
you take the money and give the spirits,” and himself went to 
bathe. The apprentice, as he supplied the spirits to a great many 
people, saw people from time to time getting salt sweetmeats (or, 
salt and jaggery) and eating ; so he thought : “ The liquor must 
want salt, I will put some salt into it,” and he threw a measure 
of salt into the (earthen) wine-jar, and so gave them the spirits. 
The people every time they filled their mouth, threw it out ; and 
asked “ What have you done ?” “ I saw that when you drank the 

* “ Prevents profit,” “• destroys wealth,” &c. It is impossible to keep pace 
with the many meanings of Attho. 
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spirits you took salt, so I mixed salt with it.” “ You fool,* you 
have spoilt such excellent liquor as this !” Thus reproaching him, 
each in turn got up and went away. 

The spirit-seller came back, and seeing not one man, asked. 

“ Where are the spirit-drinkers gone ?” He told him the fact. 
Then his master reproached him : " You fool, you have spoilt such 
spirits as this !” and told this thing to Anathapindika. Anatha- 
pindika, thinking “ I have got a good story to telP (a present in 
the form of a story to oflter to the Buddha), went to J dtavana, and, 
after obeisance to the teacher, told this case. The teacher said : 
“ This is not the first time, householder, that he has been a liquor- 
spoiler ; formerly also he was a liquor-spoiler and at his request 
he told the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bddhisat was a nobleman in Benares. Near him there lived a 
spirit-seller. He made some strong spirits, and saying to his 
apprentice, “ sell this,” went to bathe. The moment he was gone, 
the apprentice put in salt and destroyed the liquor in the same 
way. Then his master came, and on learning the thing told the 
nobleman. The nobleman said : “Fools and blunderers, meaning 
to help harm and uttered this stanza : — 

“A blunderer’s good intentions to no good can lead ; 

A fool spoils business as Kandanna did the mead (spirits).” 

The Bddhisat preached religion by this stanza. And the 
teacher having said : “ This is not the first time, householder, 
that lad has been a liquor-spoiler j formerly also he was a liquor- 
spoiler” ; made the connection, and summed up the birth-story 
thus : “ Then the liquor-spoiler was he who is liquor-spoiler now, 
and the nobleman of Benares was I myself.” 

(End of “Liquor” Birth-Story.) 


48.— THE “VEDABBHA” BIBTH-STORY. 

“ Who seeks gain the wrong way^ ^c. 

This the teacher told when residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
an obstinate mendicant. To this mendicant (too) the teacher 
said : “ This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been 
obstinate ; formerly also yon were obstinate and thereby,'}' not 
doing what the wise told you, you got cut in two with a sharp 
sword, and flung in the road, and on your single account a thousand 


• Sola : read Bala. 

t Yen’ eco vacaMranena i read tea’ eva cu Mranena ; or, possibly, B. suggests, 
dulibacahdrar!,ena. There is no such combination as mmknr. 
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men came by their death” ; and then he told the story of the past. 
In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, in a 
certain village was a Brahmin who knew the charm called 
Vedabbha. That charm, men say, is a precious and most valuable 
one. Having observed the proper conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, he went through this charm and looked* up to the sky, and 
thereupon a rain of the seven gems would rain from the sky. At 
that time the Bodhisat was learning science under that Brahmin. 

One day the Brahmin took the Bodhisat and went out of his 
own village for some purpose or other, and went into the Cetiyan 
country. On the way thither, in a forest place, there were five 
hundred “ sending thieves,” as they are called, engaged in highway 
robbery. These robbers caught the Bodhisat and the Brahmin 
Vedabbha. The reason they are called “ sending thieves” is this. 
They catch two people and “ send” one to fetch treasure — from 
this they are called “ sending thieves.” When they catch father 
and son, they say to the father, “ You bring us treasure and then 
you may take your son and go in the same way, when they 
catch mother and daughter, they let the mother go ; when they 
catch elder and younger brothers,! they let the elder go ; when 
teacher and pupil, they let the pupil go. So this time they seized 
the Brahmin Vedabbha and let go the Bodhisat. The Bodhisat, 
after making obeisance to his master, said, “ I shall come back in 
one or two days ; fear not, and do what I say. To-day it will be 
the conjunction of the heavens for producing the rain of treasure ; 
but do not grow impatient and go through the charm and produce 
the rain of treasure ; if you do, you will come to destruction and 
so will these five hundred robbers.” After giving this warning 
to his master, he went for treasure. The robbers, when the sun 
went down, bound the Brahmin and lay down. At that very 
moment from the Eastern quarter the full moon rose. The 
Brahmin observing the constellation (in which she rose) said to 
himself : “ It is the proper conjunction for the rain of treasure ; 
why need I endure (this) suffering ? I will recite the charm and 
bring down the rain of treasure, give the treasure to the robbers, 
and go where I please.” And so he said to the robbers, “ Good 
robbers, what are you seizing me for ?” “ For treasure, sir.” 
“ Then, if it is treasure you want, make haste and release me 


• Ullohi. It is not unlikely, as the text of this .Jataka is more corrupt than 
others, that this should be ulloheti : “One” (the person, whoever he may be, who 
uses the charm) “ looks up, &c.” 

t JeHhahakanitthe. Read Jetfhukuniithe. B. has no doubt of this correction in 
spite of jilihakahhdtikam. 
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from these bonds ; let me bathe my head (give me a thorough bath), 
give me new clothes to put on, perfumes to anoint myself, and 
flowers to deck me, and so leave me.” The robbers, on hearing 
what he said, did so. The Brahmin, having observed the con- 
junction of the heavenly bodies, recited the charm, and looked up 
to the sky. Immediately jewels fell from the sky. The robbers 
collected the treasure, tied it up in their clothes, and departed.* 
The Brahmin followed them. Presently these robbers were 
caught by another five hundred robbers. “ What are you 
seizing us for ?” they said ; and the reply was, “ For treasure.” 
If you want treasure, seize that Brahmin ; he looks upf to the 
sky and brings down a rain of treasure ; “ he is the man who gave 
us this,” they said. The robbers let the robbers go, and seized 
the Brahmin, saying “ Give us treasure, too !” The Brahmin 
said : “ I should be glad enough to give you treasure, but the 
conjunction-of-the-heavenly-bodies-for-briuging-down-a -rain-of- 
treasure will be at the end of a year from this ; if you want 
treasure, wait patiently, and at that time I will bring you down 
a treasure-shower.” (Same word as before.) 1 he robbers were 
furious. “ You rascal of a Brahmin, you gave others a treasure- 
shower now, and you tell us to wait another year !” So saying, 
with a sharp sword they cleft the Brahmin in two and flung him 
in the road, and then ran off in pursuit of the other robbers, 
fought with them, killed them all, and took the treasure. Then 
they formed two bands and fought with one another, and two 
hundred and fifty men got killed, and so they went on killing one 
another till only two were left. Thus these thousand men came 
to destruction. The two contrived to carry the treasure, and 
buried it in a woody place near a village, and one sat with a 
sword guarding it, while the other went into the village to get 
rice and have food cooked. Covetousness is indeed the root of 
destruction.^ The man who was sitting by the treasure thought: 
“ When he comes this treasure will be divided into two parts : 
suppose I strike him with the sword just as he comes and kill 
him ?” and he drew the sword and sat watching for his arrival. 
And the other thought ; “ That treasure will have to be divided 
into two parts : suppose I put poison in the food and give it to 


* Payimsu. libSLd paldyimsit. So B. in spite of Payasi below, 
t Vassapesi, B, would read vassdpeti. The emphasis of the sentence requires it. 
J .era” ti dhanasantike, §’c. Bead -era” ti. J}hanasantike, §'C. The words 
Lobho CO, §-c., are a moral reflection on the historian’s part. B. insists on this 
way of dividing it. No doubt it is the native way j but it may be more correct 
to treat the words as one sentence, and translate ; “ Then, as if to illustrate the 
maxim, ‘ Covetousneas is the toot of destruction’ the man, &c.” 
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that man to eat, and so kill him and take all the treasure for 
myself ?” and so as soon as the food was done, he dined himself, 
and then put poison in the rest and took it and went to the place. 
He had hardly put down the food and stood still, when the other 
cleft him in two with the sword, and threw him in a covered 
place (out of sight), then ate the food and himself died on the 
spot. Thus on account of that treasure they all came to 
destruction. 

After one or two days, the Bodhisat came back with the treasure. 
Not seeing his master in that place, and seeing the treasure scattered 
about, he thought : “ My master has not done as I said, but must 
have brought the treasure-shower ; they must all have come to 
destruction and he went on along the high road. As he went 
he saw his master on the high road cleft in two, and saying to 
himself, “ He has died from not taking my advice,” he brought 
wood and made a pile and burnt his master and offered wild 
flowers, and went on. Soon he saw lying dead first five hundred, 
and then two hundred and fifty, and so on, till at the end he saw 
two men dead ; so he thought : “ Here are a thousand men all but 
two come to destruction : there must be two more robbers ; they 
also cannot possibly survive ; where are they gone ?” And going 
on he saw the path by which they had gone with the treasure into 
the woody place, and going on he saw the heaps of treasure tied 
up in a bundle, and then he saw one man dead by the bowl of rice 
which he had put down. Then he perceived the whole (story, 
and said to himself), “ This is what they must have done.” Think- 
ing “ where now is that man ?” he looked about and saw him also 
laid in a covered spot. Then he thought, “ Our master has not 
done as I told him, and by his obstinacy has himself come to de- 
struction, and by him another thousand men have been destroyed. 
Ah ! those who seek their own advantage wrongly and unreason- 
ably, like our master, will surely come to great destruction and 
therewith he uttered the stanza : — 

“ Who seeks gain the wrong way, failure will him befall; 

The Cetians killed Vedabbha, and they, too, perished all.” 

Thus the Bodhisat, meaning, “ As our master, making his effort 
wrongly and bringing down the treasure-shower at the wrong 
moment, not only himself came by his end, but was also a cause of 
destruction to others ; so, anyone else who exerts himself in the 
wrong way, in his desire for his own advantage, will. both perish 
himself, and will be a cause of ruin to others,” preached religion 
by this stanza in a voice that rang through the forest amid the 
applause of the (woodland) nymph.s. He then contrived to convey 
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the treasure to his own house, and haying lasted as long as his 
time was to last, giving gifts and doing other acts of merit, at the 
end of life he departed to fill a place in heaven. 

This religious discourse the teacher made on the words, “ This 
is not the first time, mendicant, that you have been obstinate ; for- 
merly, too, you were obstinate, and by your obstinacy came to great 
destruction and tlien he summed up the birth-story thus : “ At 
that time the Brahman Vedabbha was the obstinate mendicant, and 
the pupil was I myself.” 

(End of “ Vedabbha” Birth-story.) 


49.— NAKKHATTA-JA'TAKA. 

The Lucky Day.* 

“ While the star-gazing Fool” ^e. 

This the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
a certain Hindu astrologer. It is said that a respectable man in 
the country had secured for his son the daughter of a family in 
Sfivatthi, and had fixed the day, saying “ On such a day we will 
comet for her.” When the day came he asked the family astro- 
loger : “ Sir, we are going to hold a festival to-day ; is it a lucky 
day (auspicuous constellation) ?” The other was angry, and said 
to himself, “ This man has fixed the day without asking me first, 
now he comes and asks ! Never mind, I will teach him a lesson.” 
So he replied ; “ To-day is an inauspicious conjunction ; don’t 
hold your festival to-day ; if you do, it will be very disastrous.” 
The people of that family, relying on the astrologer, did not go 
that day. The city people, who had made all preparations for the 
festival, finding them not come, said : “ They fixed to-day, but 
they are not come. We have gone to great expense ; what have 
we to do with them ? We will give our daughter to some one 
else,” and so with the festival (preparations) as they were, they 
gave their daughter to another man. The others came next day 
and said, “ Give us your daughter.” Then the Savatthi people 
abused them, and said ; “You country people are a sinful folk ; 
you fix a day, but you care nothing for that, and don’t come ; go 


• A’aiMatiam menns “a constellation o» lunar aateirism,” “a special conjunc- 
tion” (as in 48), “ a lucky day,” “ a festival,” “ a day of rejoicing.” Meanwhile 
its name puns with Attho, which means “ luck, cause, ’ “ meaning,” and a 
thousand other things. Hence this stanza is untranslateable. It is a really witty 
jingle. 

^ GanhissamitV^ B, would read “ ganhissamd ’ti,” in accordance with idiom 
throughout the story. 
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back the way you came ; we have given our daughter to others.” 
The country people quarrelled with them, and went back the way 
they came. It became known among the mendicants how that 
astrologer* had spoilt these people’s festival. These mendicants, 
when assembled in the conversation hall, sat talking thus : “Bro- 
thers, an astrologer has spoilt a family’s festival.” The teacher 
came in and asked : “ What subject of conversation, mendicants, 
are you sitting engaged in ?” They told him what it was. “ This 
is not the first time, mendicants,” he said, “ that the astrologer 
has interfered with a festival of that family ; formerly also he got 
angry and spoilt their festival and he told the story of the 
past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, some 
townspeople secured (for their son) the daughter of some country 
people, and after fixing the day asked their family astrologer : 
“ Sir, we have festival doings to-day ; are the stars favourable ?” 
He, offended at their fixing the day at their own pleasure, and not 
asking him till then, thinking “ To-day I will prevent their 
festival,” replied : “ To-day the stars are unfavourable ; if you 
hold it, you will come to great evil.” They took his advice and 
did not go. The country people finding that they did not come, 
said : “ They fixed this day, but they are not come ; we will have 
nothing to do with them j” and gave their daughter to another 
family. Next day the city family came and asked for the girl. 
The country people said : “ You city people are shameless folks ; 
you fix the day and then don’t come for the girl ; as you did not 
come we have given her to others.” “ The reason we did not 
come is that we asked (our) astrologer, and he said the stars were 
unpropitious ; give us your daughter.” “ As you did not come, 
we gave her to others ; how shall we now take back a girl we 
have given ?” While they were quarrelling with one another in 
this way, a wise man of the city came on some business into the 
country. When he heard those city people saying : “ We asked 
the astrologer and because of the unluckiness of the stars we did 
not come,” he said : “ What use is luck in the stars ? surely, 
getting the girl is the luck !” and uttered this stanza : — 

“ While the star-gazing fool is waiting for lack, the luck goes by : 

The star of luck is luck, and not any star in the sky.”t 


• AJiviko, B.’s MS. has here A’jimko, which should be read throughout, 
t Literally, something to this effect : Gain passes by a fool while he is intent 
on (reverences) the lucky conjunction of the stars : the fact of getting what one 
wants is the best guarantee that it is the right moment for getting it : what can 
the stars do ? 
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The city family, after quarrelling a while, went away without 
the young lady. 

So the teacher, when he had told this religious tale on the 
words, “ This is not the first time, mendicants, that this astrologer 
has prevented a festival in that family, formerly also he did so,” 
established the connection and linked the birth-story on (to the 
present) by saying : “ At that time the astrologer was the present 
astrologer, and the families were the present families ; the wise 
man who stopped and uttered the stanza was I myself.” 

(End of “ The Lucky Day.”) 


50.— DUMMEDHA-JA'TAKA. 

“ The Fools.” 

“ A Thousand Fools,” ^c. 

This the teacher told while residing in Jdtavana about living 
for the good of the world. This will be explained in the Twelfth 
Fart in the Krishna birth-story. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the 
Bodhisat entered on anew existence as the son of that king’s chief 
queen. As soon as he was born, on his naming day they named 
him Prince Brahmadatta. When he was sixteen years old be 
studied at Taxila and mastered the three Vedas, and became per- 
fectly accomplished in the eighteen branches of knowledge. Then 
his father gave him a share in his royalty. At that time the 
people of Benares used to keep the festivals of the natural deities, 
used to worship the natural deities, and, slaying a great quantity 
of goats, rams, small birds, pigs, and other animals, used to per- 
form sacrificial rites with all sorts of flowers and perfumes, as well 
as with flesh and blood. The Bodhisat thought : “ Now-a-days 
persons in keeping the festivals of the gods of nature destroy a 
great deal of life, — the people at large are almost all confirmed in 
irreligion ; but when I receive the kingdom on my father’s death, 
I will contrive to prevent their destroying life without giving pain 
to a single man.” So one day he ascended his chariot and drove 
out of the city, and saw a great multitude assembled under a large 
banyan tree, each man praying for what each desired, whether 
sons and daughters, glory, wealth, or the like, to the deity that 
dwelt in that tree. He alighted from the chariot, and went up to 
the tree, offered perfumes and flowers, made a libation with water, 
made a reverential circuit of the tree, and after worshipping the 
deity as if he were* a votary of such deities, ascended his chariot 


T’aya’’ seems to be omitted before “ hutvn,^ 
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and entered the <aty. Thenceforward in this same way he went 
there &om time to time and made offerings as if he were a votary 
of such deities. Afterwards, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the throne and reigned righteously, avoiding the four bad ways, 
and never violating the ten royal duties. Then he thought : “ My 
desire is accomplished ; 1 am established in the kingdom ; now 1 
will accomplish a certain purpose which I entertained of old.” 
So he gathered together his ministers and his Brahmins and his 
householders and the rest ; and said to them : “ Know ye by what 
means I came to the kingdom ?” “ Sire, we know not,” they said. 
“ Have you ever seen me making offerings of perfumes and the 
like to a certain tree, and worshipping it with clasped hands.” 
“ Yes sire.” “ At that time I made this vow : ‘ If I come to the 
kingdom, I will do , sacrifice to thee.* It is by the power of that 
deity that I have got the kingdom. Now I shall do sacrifice to 
her ; yon do your utmost quickly to prepare a sacrifice for the 
tree-goddess.” What victims shall we get sire?”* “ Friends, 
when I made my prayer (or vow) to the goddess, I vowed that I 
would slay and offer in sacrifice, with entrails, flesh, and blood, 
all those who in my kingdom shall live in the open practice of the 
five forbidden acts and the ten ways of demerit. Therefore do 
you proclaim this by beat of drum : ‘ Our king, when he was sub- 
king, made this vow ; If I come to the kingdom I will slay and 
offer in sacrifice all those in my kingdom who are breakers of the 
precepts : and now he intends to slay a thousand of the precept- 
breakers who live in open practice of the tenfold forbidden con- 
duct, and to have their hearts and flesh taken and sacrificed to the 
goddess ; let all dwellers in the city take notice!’ (This proclama- 
tion you are to make, and) after this announcement, if any now 
henceforth live in the practice of the forbidden actions, I will slay 
a thousand of them and offer an offering, and be free from my 
vow.” While proclaiming that intention he uttered this stanza: — 

“ I vowed a vow, a thousand fools in sacrifice to slay ; 

I’ll pay it now, for wicked men are plentiful to-day.” 

The ministers hearing the words of the Bodhisat, said : “ It is 
well sire,” and had the drum beat through the twelve-yojana- 
broad city of Benares. When the decree by beat of drum was 
heard, there was not a single man found to abide in the open 
practice of the forbidden conduct. Thenceforth, as long as the 
Bddbisat reigned, not one individual was discovered committing 


* Devoid, of coarse a mistake for diva, aa F. suggests. 

28-85 
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itay of either the fire or the tea* forbiddea actions. Thas the 
Bddhisat, without giving pain to a single individual, made all the 
inhabitants of the land keep the precepts, and himself haring given 
gifts and done other acts of merit, at the end of bis life went with 
his retinue to fill a place in the city of the gods. 

The teacher related this religious discourse on the words : “This 
is not the first time, mendicants, that the Tathagata (Buddha) has 
lived for the good of the world, formerly he did so also and then 
he made the connection and linked the birth-story (to the present) 
by saying : “ The retinue of that time were the Buddha’s retinue, 
and the king of Benares was I myself.” 

(End of “Dummedha” Birth-Story. End of the Fifth Decade 
called Atthakamavaggo. End of the First Fifty.) 

APPENDIX III. 

NOTE ON “ HIRI.” 

Hiri is shame at impropriety of act, for which “ modesty” is a 
synonym, while ottappam is “ shrinking from sin.” Hiri is 
excited from within, ottappam from without. Hiri rests on self- 
authority, ottappam on world-authority. Hiri has the nature of 
modesty, ottappam of fear. Hiri marks sense of propriety, 
ottappam marhs quickness to see the danger of fault. 

(1) There are four things by which a man excites within him 
the internal sense of Hiri : considerations of rank, of age, of 
strength, and of learning. Of rank, as when he abstains from 
destroying life and other sins from the reflection ; such and such 
a sinful act is not the act of people of rank , it is the act of low-horn 
people and fishers ; it is not fitting for a man of such rank to 
commit this act. Of age, when he thinks such and such a sinful 
act is what boys would do ; it is not fitting for a man of my age 
&c. Of strength, when he thinks this is what feeble-natured people 
would do, not a man of my strength. Of learning, when he thinks 
this is the act of fools, not of wise men ; it is not fit for a man of 
my wisdom and learning. Then by these four considerations he 
excites the feeling of Hiri within himself, and so, having put that 
feeling into his mind, abstains from the sin ; hence it is said that 
Hiri is excited within the man’s self. Ottappam, on the other 
hand is excited by external considerations. “ If you do the sinful 
deed you will meet with condemnation among the four companies 
The wise man wiU condemn him as the city man does dirt ; what 


* Pancadusasu vd. Read Pancasa cd tlasasu vd. 
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will a monk do when the good reject ? llias ottappam is excited 
from without. 

(2) Hiri rests on self-authority : a well-born man puts himself 
under his own authority and superiority, and abstains from sin on 
the ground that it does not become one so religious, so learned, so 
ascetic (?) to commit sin ; and thus Buddha said “Whoso puts him- 
self under his own authority, and rejects demerit and practices 
merit, and rejects faults and practices what is faultless, he keeps 
himself pure.” 

Ottappam, 5n the other hand, rests on world-authority. 

A well-born man puts himself under the world’s authority and 
superiority, and so abstains from sin. “Great is this world 
assemblage, and therein are ascetics and monks of supernatural 
powers and divine insight who know the minds of others. They 
see from afar, they see close at hand; with their mind they 
discern minds ; they will know me ; look, they will say, at that 
well-born man ; he left home and made a sincere profession of the 
monastic life, but he is living abandoned in sinful and demeritorious 
ways : there are deities (of similar powers and insight), &c., they 
will say, &c. (the same) ; thus he makes the world his authority 
and superior, and puts away demerit and (so on). Hence Ottap- 
pam is said to rest on world-authority. 

(3) Hiri is of the nature of modesty, that is, modest shame; 
and Ottappam of the nature of fear, that is, fear of hell. These 
are both shown in the avoiding of sin. Just as a well-born man, 
performing any of the offices of nature, if he sees a person towards 
whom modesty is due, feels ashamed and confused ; exactly in the 
same way one man abstains from sin from a sense of modesty 
towards himself. Another well-born man abstains from sin from 
fear of hell. This is to be illustrated thus. Suppose there are 
two balls of iron, one of which is cold and smeared with filth, the 
other hot and fiery. In that case a wise man will decline to take 
up the one from disgust at the filth, and the other from fear of 
being burnt. Here, it is to be understood that the declining to 
taWp. up the cold but filthy ball is like abstaining from sin from 
sense of modesty towards one’s self ; declining the hot ball from 
fear of being burnt is like abstaining from sin from fear of hell. 

Hiri marks sense of propriety, Ottappam quickness to see the 
danger of sin. Both these also are displayed in the avoiding sin. ’ 
One man, by the four considerations of greatness of rank, greatness 
of learning, greatness of inheritance, greatness of religious 
character, excites within himself the inward sense of propriety 
and abstains from sin. The other, by the four fears, of his own 

F 2 
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reproach, of the reproach of others, of punishment, of birth in the 
unhappy conditions, excites in himself Ottappam, the sign of a 
quick sense of the danger of sin. (“ At this point,” ends the 
commentator, “ the four kinds of greatness and the four kinds of 
fear ought to be explained in detail, as they stand in the 
Anguttara Atthakatha,” into which we cannot follow him.) 
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APPENDIX V. 


The Text of the Jdtaha Pela Sanne or Jataha Gdthd Sanne 
(Jdtakas 1-50^, with Notes. — By J. F. Dickson, 

M.A. ( Oxon.). 

This sanne is attributed to Eajamurari. Who he was and when 
he lived is not known : but it is generally supposed that this 
sanne forms part of the great Sinhalese edition of the Jatakas 
issued about 1307 A.D., in the reign of Parakrama Bahu IV. 
(surnamed Pandita), who ascended the throne in 1303 A.D. He 
got a learned Choliau priest to teach him Pali Jatakas, and after- 
wards caused them to be translated into Sinhalese and read before 
a learned assembly of priests, who revised the work. He had 
copies of it distributed all over the Island, and entrusted it 
specially to a learned Thera called Medhankara, with directions 
to perpetuate it in his line of pupils. The name of the Cholian 
priest is not given, but the king treated him with great respect 
and liberality, and built for him near Ratgama a Vihara and 
monastery called Sirighanananda. J. F. D. 

The Old Palace, 

Kandy, 10th September, 1884. 


JATAKA PELA SANNE.* 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammd samhuddhassa. 
Apannakaih thanam eke dutiyam ahu takkika, 
Etadannaya medhavi tarn ganhe yad apannakaih. 

Eke, bodhisatvadivu samahara pandita vara kenek — apannakaih, 
avirudddavu — thanam, karanaya — ahu, kiyati — takkika, tamanta- 
mange utprekshayen ayuttaratthayen kalpanakarannavu tark- 
kayo — dutiyam, saparadhavu deveni karanaya — ahu, kiyati — 
medhavi, nuvan’etto — etam, me viruddhaviruddha vasayen siti 
karanaya — annaya, dena — yam. yamek — apannakaih, aviruddha — 
tamganhe, ganneyi. (Appannaka Jatakam.) 

2 . 

Akitasuno vannupathe khananta 
Ud’a^gano.tattha papam avindum 
Evam muni viriya balupapapno 
Akil4su vinde hadayassa santim 

• [Note.— I have corrected the proof according to Mr. Dickson’s MS., not 
attempting to revise the text. — Ed.1 
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Akilasuno, kaasidyayea duruva araddha vlryavu uttamayo — 
udaygano, uda yanu nipataya — ajgano, manushya saScaran- 
asthanTd anavrata bhumi pradesa eti — vannupathe, valuka- 
pathayehl hevat veli eti maga —khananta, bhutniya kbananaya 
karannahu — tattha, e valuka pathayehi — papam, piyamanatvayen 
papayayi kiyanalada jalaya — avindudi, ladaha — evam, eparidden. — 
▼iriya balupapanno, viryayenha kaya bala Sana balayen yuktavu 
— akiiasu, kausidyayan rahita viryan vitavu — ^muni, tapasvi 
tema — hadayassa santith, cittayahatada hadaya rupaya hatada 
sitala bbava karanayen santananivu. dhyaaa vidarsaua abhina 
arhat marga sapkhyata aryadharmaya — Tinde, labanneyi. (Van- 
nupatha Jatakam.) 

3 . 

Idba ce bi naih viradhesi saddhammassa niyamataih 
Oirani tvaifa anutapessasi Serivayam va vanijo. 

Saddhammassa, saddharmayata — ^uiyamatam, pratiniyatavu sro- 
lapattimargaya — iuha, mehi — viradbesi ce, idim virya nokirimen 
veradavinaih nopeminiyeya (vinam ?) — ciraih, bohokalak — tvam, 
to — anutapessasi, socanadivasayen tevennebi nohot viryanokirimen 
aryamargayen veradi heyin bohokalak narakadiyehi duk anu- 
bhavakota teveyi kapariddeudayat — Serivdyam. va vaiiijo, seriva- 
nijo yam. va, serivanijo yatha serivani nam eti vanijaya yamse 
lakshayak vatana svarna patraya ladin pratilabbayata virya* 
nokota eveni vastuyekin piribinida — tatha, eparidden toda ma 
veni viryavatvu budukenekunge sasanayehi mabanadam pura 
marga pratilabbayata viryanokota tevennebi yanu bhavayi. 
(Serivanija Jatakam.) 

4 . 

Appakena pi medhavi pabhatena vicakkhano 
Samutthapeti sttanam anuih aggiva santhamam. 
Medbavi, pranavatvu — vicakkhano, Tyavaharayehi dakshavu 
nuvaneti purushaya — appakena pi, svalpavn hevat madavu— 
pabhatena, badumilayen — attanam, tama — samutthapeti, yaso 
dhana upadava aisvaryayehi pihitu vanneyi — kumakmendayat — 
anum, madavu — aggi, vahniya — santhamam iva, gomaya curnadi 
bahala dalva mahat karanuvanmen tama yasasehi pihitu vanneyi. 
(Culla Setthi Jatakam.) 

5 . 

Kim agghati tandulanalika Baranasim 
Santarabahiram agghati tandulanalika. 

Tapdulanalika, sahal neliya — kirn agghati, kumak agganedayi 
rajjuruvan visiih vicatanalada mehi purushaya — tandulanalika, 
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siAal neliya — santarab^hiram, pr^ara parikshepa pramanayea 
dv^daaa ycgana pramana Bdranasi sapkhyata antarayada trimsat 
yojana pramana rajya mandalaya sapkhyata bahirayadeyi mese 
antara bahira sahita — Baranasiii, siyalu Barauasi rajjaya — 
agghati, agganeyayi ki. (Tandalanali Jatakam.) 

6 . 

Hiriottappa sampanna snkkadbamma samablld 
Santo sappurisa loke devadhammati vuccare. 

Hiriottappa, kaya duscaritadin sapkocanayayi kiyanalada 
hirinda esema kaya duscaritadin bhitiyayi kiyanalada apatra- 
payenda — sampanna, avikalavu me kiyanalada gunadvayen sam- 
urdhavd — sakkadhamma samahita, mebi hiriottappa deka adikota 
eti catnrbhdmika laukika lokottara sa^kbyata kusala dharmayen 
samanvitaTu — santo, kaya karmadin sfintavu beyin santanamvu — 
sappurisa, kratanadi gunayen yuktavu satpurshayo— Idke, satva 
lokayehi — devadhammati, rajadivu samvrati devatavangeda 
svarga lokotpatti eti devatavangeda kshina§ravavu visuddhi 
devatavangeda yana md triridha devatavange dharmayayi — 
Tuccare, kiyanu lebet. (Devadhamma Jatakam.) 

7. 

Putto tyabaifa maharaja tvam mam posa janadhipa 
Annepi devo poseti kinca devo sakam pajanti. 

Mahdrkja, maharaja — te, tage — abam, mama — putto, atmaja 
putrayami -janadhipa, jana pradhanaya — tvam, to — mam, ma — 
posa,raksbakara — devo, devayo— annepi, asvabandhadivu manush- 
yayauda bastyasvadivu triyaggatayanda— poseti, posanaya 
kereti — sakam pajam kinca, svakiyavu prajavan rakiti kiyayutu- 
deyi kinca yana nipataya nindartha anugrahartha dekhi veteyi 
eseheyin topata putravu ma raksha nokaranna vadeyi kiya 
nindava avasyayen rakshdkaranna vadeyi kimen anugrahayada 
prakasa kele. (Kattabari Jatakam.) 

8 . 

Api ataramananam phalasa va samijjhati 
Vipakkabrahmacariyosmi, evam janahi Gamani. 

AtaramananaUi. navanettavunge avavadayehi pihitatuvita nova 
upayakramayen kurmantayehi prayuktayanta — phalasa, pratthi- 
tavu prayojanayehi asa nohot asaphalaya — samijjhati, eva sam- 
urdha vemaya — vipakkabrahma cariyosmim, danartha priyavacana 
sam&natmata sabkyata brahmacariyayan mulakavti yasas sampat- 
tinda muhukuruva siti bevin paripakvavu brahmacariya etivimi — 
gamani, gramaniya— evaih, mese — janahi, dana — giamani |abda 
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gramajesfatayau kerehidu sabbajana sreshtayan kerihidu vetayi 
metenhi gamani yanuyen taman sarra jana jeshta beyin atma 
dritiyakota tamantama amantranaya kalo. (Gamini Jatakam ) 

9. 

Dttama^ganiba mayham ime jata vayohara 
Patubhuta devaduta pabbajja samayo mama. 

Mayhaiii, mage — uttaraaggaruha, siyalu apga pratyapgayanta 
uttamayayi kiyanalada sirashL jala beyin uttaraa^garuha namvu 
—vayohara, phalidutpatayen trividha vayasa heragannavn — ime, 
mohu me narakeshu — jata, jatayaha — devaduta, mrityu marayage 
dutavu nohot devatavaku veni dutayo — patubhuta, praturbbhuta- 
vuha — ese heyith — mama, m%e — ^pabbajja, pravrarjjavata — 
samayo — , kaleyi. (Makhadeva Jatakam.) 

10 . 

YaSea afifie na rakkhanti yo ca aSne na rakkhati 
Sa ve raja sukham seti kamesu anapekkhava. 

Eaja, maharaja — so, putgala tema — karaesn anapekkhava, vastu 
kama klesakamayehiapekshavak netiva — ve, ekantayen — sukham 
seti, hudakalava kaya viveka citta viveka sepayen yuktava 
vasayakaranneyahudek sayanaya karanne nove mebandu pudgala 
tema siyalu iriyapatha yehi sepase kalyavanneya yanu bhavayi. 
(Sukhavihari Jatakam. Apannaka Vaggo Pathamo.) 

11 . 

Hoti silavatadi attho patisanthara vuttinaih 
Lakkhanam passa ayantam hatisanghapurakkhatam 
Atha passasi mam kalaih, suvihifiam vanatihi. 

Silavatam, silvatvu — patisanthara vuttinam, Atha dharmma- 
misa vasayen dvividavu patisautharayema pravrarttakotaetavun^ 
— attho, abhivraddhi — hoti, vanneya — natisapgha, bandhusamu- 
hayavisim— purakkhatam,puraskrataTu — lakkhanam, laksbanaya 
— ayantam, ennahu — passa, bala — atha, ikbittem — natibi, neyam 
visim — suvihinam, viseshayem binavu — imam kalam, mekalaya — 
passasi, bala siladyaneka gunapgayen yukta lakkhanayap bandhu- 
varggaya pirivaraena paridida kisi guna viseshayak neti kalaya 
bandhuvargga virahitayata pemina ekalava ena paridida balayi 
Bodhisatvayo mragadhenuvata niyoga keret. (Lakkhana J atakam.) 

12 . 

Nigrodhameva seveyya na sakbam upasam vase 
Nigrodhasmim matam seyyo yanca sakhasmim jivitam. 

Nigrodhameva nigrodhamragayama — seveyya, sevanaya- 
karanneya — sakham, sakhauaih mragarajaya — na upasamvase. 
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samipayehi &o vasanneyi, sakhasmim, sakhanaih mr^arajaya 
svamipayehi — yadca jivitaiii, yam jivatvimak edda eyata vada — 
nigrodhasmim, nigrodhamraga rajaya kerehi — matam, marana — 
seyyo, utum vann^yi. (Nigrodhamiga Jatakam.) 

13 . 

Dhiratthu kandinam sallam purisam galhavedhinam 
Dhiratthu taiii janapadam yatth’itthi parinayika 
Te capi dhikkita satta ye itthlnaiii vasam gata. 

Kandinam sallam kiya, niggahitaya candas pinisayayi gena — 
kandina, kandinayayana nam eti — sallam, anupravesanarthayen 
sallanam seraya eti nohot kandinam kandaya eti — sallam, salya- 
namvu seraya eti — galha vedhinam dridha kote vidhinavu — 
purisam, purushayato — dhiratthu, uiuda veva — yattha, yam 
tenekhi — itthi, stri — parinayika, aisvaryyayehi sita pamunuvan- 
nida — tarn janapadam, e janapadayata — dhiratthu, — nindaveva 
—ye, yamek — itthinam vasam, visibavata — gata, giyoda — te 
capi satta, satvayoda — dhikkita, ninditayaha — me gathaven 
nindita vastun tuudeneku dekvuha yanu abhiprayi. (Kandina 
Jatakam.) 

14 . 

Nakiratthi rasehi papiyo 
A'vdsehi va santhavehi v4 
Vatamigam gehauissitam 
Yasamanesi rasehi safijayo. 

A'vasehi va, nirantara vasasthanavu avasayehida chandara- 
gaya — papiyo, lamakaya — santhavehi va, mitrasanthavayehida 
chandaragaya — papiyo, lamakaya e detenhi chandaragayata vada 
— rasehi, madhurambaladivu jivha vinneyyavu rasayehi chanda- 
ragayata vada — papiyo, papatarayek — naca atthi kira, noma et la 
esemeyi — gehanissitam, grahanasthanaya asritavu — vatamigam, 
vatamragaya — safijayo, sanjayanam udyanapalatema — ^rasehi, 
rasayen — vasam, tamage vasangabavata — anesi, peminavi. 
(Vatamiga Jatakam.) 

15 . 

Atthakhnram kharadiye migam va^kativa^kinam 
Sattahi kalaha ’tikkantam nanam ovaditumussahe. 

KharSdiye,kharadiya nam tenettiya — atthakhuraA, atakurayak 
eti — vapkativa^kinam, mulinvakvu ham. ^i heyim vankativam 

kiyayi kiyanalada — sattahi kalahi, sapta avavada kaUyen 

atikkantam, ikmnnu — nam migam, 6 mragayata — ovaditum, ava- 
vadakarannata ussahe, utsaha npttemi. (Kharadiya Jatakam.) 

[On this, the Bishop of Colombo remarks ; " Satiahi haldh 
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atikk. is no doubt the true reading, but B. has kdldha and 
Fausboll kdlehi. This is almost certainly a blunder, but du this 
blunder the whole story is built. With kaldhi the gatfaa is 
sensible, but irrelevant to the story. It is a curious instance of a 
tale got up by the commentator, and that under a mistake !” 
(See Note 4.)] 

16. 

Migam tipallattha maneka mayath atthakhuram addharattava- 
payim 

Ekena sotena chamassasanto chahi kalahatibhoti bhagineyyo. 

TipaHatthaih, de^yena indurayayi mese trividhavu sayanaya 
karawsvd— anekamayam, boho maya ^i — atthakhuram, ata- 
kurayak eti — addharattavapayhh, maddfayama ratriyehi bonnavu 
— migam, mragaya yahapatkota mragamaya ig^vimi — e kese- 
dayat — ekena sotena, ekyatavu nasika srotasim — chama, polavata 
— assasanto, svasayaharane — chahi, shatkalayen — bhoti, pinvata 
—bhagineyyo, mabena — kalahati, vyadfai^a vaSca kere — nohot — 
chahi ksdahi, mragaya shatkalayen — ati hoti, vedda medi ehi 
shatkalanaiB padayan sattuadenage prasaranaya kota eka parsva 
saysmayaya khurayenttina pamsu dhuri karanaya jivha nirg- 
gamanaya udaray%e sopdkratayam pcmiaivnuaya mutra purisa 
dedeoage visarggayaya bayha vana v^taya smairiimbhaya yana 
md saya ho — nohot — vedd^ vieim alvagena abhimukhava adana- 
kalada, ncvata ohata dama piyanakalada vamlayata damalana- 
kaktda dakunelayata damaianakalada udata nagalanakalada naga 
yarn holalanakaladeyi me satenhi mrata prayava veda honakalada 
he shatkalanam vanneyi. (TipaUattha Miga Jatakam.) 

17. 

Kale va yadi va juiihe yada vayati maiut • 

Vatajanihi sitani ubhottha maparajita. 

Kale va, krashna pakshayehida — yadi va, nohot — junhe, sufcla 
pasbayehida yana depakshayen — yada, yam kalekhi — raalnto, 
purvadi digin yukta marutaya— vayati, bamada e samayehi sita 
ve — kumak heyinda yat — yasma, yam heyakin — sitani, sitayo — 
vatajani, vatajayoda — tasraa, eheyin ettha, mehiia — ubho, simha 
vyagra tepi dedenama — aparajita, paredda vu. (Maluta 
Jatakaih.) 


18 . 

Evan ce sattd janeyyum dukkhayam jdtisaihbhavo 
Na pano paninam hahde panaghatihi socati. 

Ayam, me— jnti, e c teahi upattiyada — sambhavo, vedimada — 
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dukkha, jatyadi dukkhayaHta karaoa heyin dakkfeayaheyi — satta 
satyayo — ce, idin — evam, mese — ^janeyyum, paravadka karanae 
iatisambhavayehi vadha labanneyayi daBnavunam — ^paao, praniyek 
— pdainadi, pramyakbu — nahanae, hiiiisa nokaramjeyayi — ^kumak 
heyinda yat — biyasma, yam heyakin — paaa gbati, praiaavinisaya 
kartffiDC — soeati, narakadiyehi soka karanmda ebeym satvayek 
satyayakhu divi nogalaTanneyL (Matakabhatta Jatakam.) 

19 . 

Sace mufice pecca muSce muncamaao hi bajjhati 
Na bevara muccaati mutti balassa bandhaiiadi. 

Sace, idin — ^munce, t6 min midenu kemettebi vinam — pecca, 
paralovada — munce, midenaparidden mida — muncamauo bi. prana 
radhadi duscarita kota den midenneda — bajjbati, matnpapa paea- 
yen bendenneyi — dhira, nuvanetto — evam, matu papap&sayen 
noraidena pariddcn — nabi muccanti, nomidet — balassa, afifikna- 
yage — mutti, prana vadba ko^ mnktiya — bandbanam, bandbana- 
mayi — yamek pranavadhakota antarayen mideda be paralova 
pdpapasayen nomidena beyin midunat bendunanam veyi yana 
abhiprayi. (A'yacitabhatta Jatakam.) 

20 . 

Disva padam anutti^am disvk n’otaritam padam 
Nalena varim pivissama n’eva mam tvam vadhissasi. 

Anattinnam, godata nonegi — ^padam, piyavara — disva, d^a — 
otaritam, diya^ bata — padam, piyavara — disvana, deka — nalena, 
bata nalin — varim, jalaya — pivissama, bomba — tvam, to— mam, 
ma — novadhissasi, noma vadbakereyi — vila sisara evida godin 
diyata bata piyamnt negi piya neti beyiy yaksba dhistita vil^eyi 
dena bata dandak gena paramita dbarmmayan sihikota pimba 
geta netikota vanara senava ba ekva godabinda pm ptiba yanu 
abbiprayi. (Nalapana Jatakam. — Silavaggo dutiyo, Devana 
silavagayi.) 

21 . 

Natam etam kuruggassa yam tvam sepanni seyyasi 
Annam sepannim gaccbdma na mete rneate phalam. 

Sepanni, eddemsta gasa — tvam, to — yam, yam pbalayak — 
seyyasi, isum vayida yana — etam, me— karnggassa, kuruggaya 
sambandbava — natam, dannalada — ^nobot — kurnggayahata prska- 
taya — aSnam, anik — sepannim, sepaemiyakata— gaccbama, yamba 
— te, tage — pbalaih, pbalaya — ^me, mata — na rneate, no rusneyi — 
mese vraksba vy^ayen vykdhayata kiya gasata nopemiaa maga 
kiyaha yanu abbiprayi. (Kurugga Miga Jatakam.) « 
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22 . 

Ye knkknra rSjakulasmi vaddhd 
Koleyjaka ranna balupapanna 
Te’me na vajjha mayam asma vaj^a 
Nayam saghacca dubbala gh^ikayam. 

Vanna, sarira rarnnayen ha — bala, kaya balayen — upapannd, 
yuktavu — koleyyaka, rajakulayehi jatavu — ^r^s&ulasmim, raja- 
geyi — vaddha, vediyavu — ye kukkura, yam balakenek edda — 
te’me, te ime, he me saavamikavu rakshasahita hallo — nayajjha, 
avadhayayaha vadhayata sudusso noveti — mayaih, api — vajjha 
asma, vadharhavumha — ayath, me vadhaya — saghacca na, prabala 
vadhanam nove — ayam, me vadhaya — dubbalaghatika, durvala 
vadhanam ve. (Kukkura Jatakam.) 

23 . 

Api passena semano sallena sallalikato 
Seyyova valava bhojjo ynSna manneva sarathi. 

Sallena, eerayen — sallalikato, vidinyada—e heyinma — passena, 
eka parsvayen — semano api, honadavu — bhojjo va, bhojajaniyya 
vu jati saindhava yama — valava, kalu^kasvayata vada — seyyo, 
utuma — sarathi, sdrathiya— mafineva, mama — yunja, yoda — 
rathdcdriya vidka durvalava hottavu mamma sreshtayemi td 
yodannata patangat nohikmunu asvaya hera mdma yuddhayata 
yddayi yanu abhiprdyi. (Bhojajaniya Jatakam.) 

24 . 

Yada yada yattha yada yattha yattha yada yada 
A'janno karate vegam hayanti tattha vajava. 

Yada yada, purvanhadiva yam yam kalekhi vevayi — yattha, 
gramadiva yam tenekhi vevayi — ^yada, yam kshenayekhi vevayi — 
yattha yattha, yam yam yaddha mandalayekhi vevayi — ^yada yada, 
yam yam kalekhi vevayi hevat prahara labdha kalayehida alabdha 
kalayehida — ajaSno, abhipra danna sulava atum saindhava yama 
—vegam, vyayamaya — karate, kereda hevat viryya kirimata 
prdrambha kereda — tattha, ehila hevat uttuma asvayatnayen 
prayukta kalhi — valava kalagkasvayo — hayanti, pirihet hevat 
uttamasvayaha ekdharayekhi diviya nohet — eheyin mama yodava 
yanu abhiprayi. (AjaSna J atakaih.) 

25 . 

Anhamannehi titthehi assam payehi sarathi 
Accasanassa pariso payasassa pi tappati. 

Sarathi, ratha padanava — anoamaSBehi, anik anik — titthehi, 
totaki^ — assam, asvaya— payehi, pova — puriso. pursha tema — 
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aceasanassa, atjasaoayea adhikakota k^ma karanakotageoa — 
pay^ssspi, sarppiyddin abhisamskrataru madhara pay&sayenda 
— tappati, tr^tave — mdbi accasanassa yaau karan^tthayehi 
sashtiyi tlrtthayehi snaaa pana yehi niyuktavu asraya den 
anik asvayekuge snanayen apavitravu tirtthayehi tamdge 
sripgSvatvaya hetukotagena paricitavu tirtthayehi snanaya 
nokemetteya eseheyin aniktotoka nahavayi yana abhipr^yi. 
(Tittha Jatakam.) 


26 . 

Poranacorana vaco nisamma Mahil&mukho pothaya maanuc&rii 
SusaSMtanaih hi vaco nisamma gajuttamo sabbagun^su atth^ti. 

Mahilamokho, hastinimukha sadrisa heyin nobot abhimukha 
darsanayen hobana heyin ho mahila mukha nam eti — pur4na- 
coranam, puraaacorayang4 — vaco, raudra tepul — nisamma, asa 
— mannucari, kopayen ynktava hesirenn4 nohot manva cari kiya 
pa^ha gena — anYacari, randravacanayato anuru pravratti etuva— 
pothayam, praharaya dena4 — sosannat^nam, kayavak samacara- 
yen snsannatayang^ — vaco, tepul — nisamma, pariksbakota asa 
— gajuttamo, gajdttama tema — subbagnnesu, purvay^hi tamagd 
siyalu gu^ayehi — a^thdti, pihitiy4yi. (Mahilamakha J4takam.) 


27 . 

X7a]am kabalam padatave 
Na ca pindam na kuse na ghamsitum 
Mannami abhinha dassana 
Nago sineba makasi kukkure. 

Kabalam, devayeni batata palamukota dena katuka bhaisadya- 
yen yukta— kabalam, pida — padatave, gannata hevat anubhava 
karannata— nalam na alaiii, nopohosata— pindam, pindukota dena 
batada — ^padatav^ gannata — nklam, nopohsata — kuse, trinada — 
padatave, gannato hevat anubhava karannato — najam, nopoho- 
sata — ghamsitum, nahavanavelehi sariro dvarttanaya karannatada 
— ^n41am, nopohosata — ^abhinha dassana, satta satata darshanaya 
hetukotagena — n4go, et tema — ^kukkure, balla kerehi — sineha- 
makasi sneha keleyayi — mannami, hangimi — e heyin epremakala 
balla genva sdka pahakarava yanu abhiprayi. (Abhinha 
Jatakam.) 


28 . 

Manunnameva bhaseyya namanunnam kudacanam 
Manunnam bh^samanassa garum bharam udaddhari 
Dbanan ca nam alabbhesi tena c’attamaiio ahu. 

Manunflam eva, pharush^din durukota manogna vacanayakraa 
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— bhaseyya, bananneyi — ^kadacanam, kisi kalekhida — ama* 
nuSSaiii, amanognakota — nabhaseyya, pharushadiu misrakota 
nobananneya eyin prayojanaya kindayat— manunSam, manogna' 
kota hevat premanvitakota bbasamanassa banaanahata— garum, 
sakata sata pramana vasayen barava — bharam, mahabh^ya 
— udaddhari, idiriya nohot tuba teuin pelahejapiya — nam, e 
bamuna — dhanau ca, vastuvada — alabbhesi, lebeviya — tena, e 
heyin — attamauo ca, satutuvuyeda — abu, vi — udaddhari ki tena 
dakaraya saihhita seyin agamavi. (Nandivisala Jatakam.) 

29 . 

Yato yato garu dhuraih yato gambhira rattani 

Tad’assu kanhaii yuSjauti svassu tarn Tabatedhuram. 

Yato yato, yam yam teuekhi — dhuram, dhuraya — garu, barada 
— sesu bali varddayo osavannata nopohosat huda — yato, yam 
yam teuekhi — gambhira vat taui, jaloghadin gambhiranam sakata 
margaya gambhiravinam — sesu gon pahakota kanha nam bali 
varddaya bhavayata giyiivu margayek edda — tada, ekalhi — 
kanham, krashna nam vrashabhaya — yunjanti, yodati — so, he — 
yodanalada krishnanath vrashabha raja tema— tarn dhuram, e yuga 
dhuraya — vahate, usulanneyi eda godatabanneyi — assu yanu 
nipatayi — ^yam tenekhi isuluva mau^ dhuraya baravinam saka^ 
mdrgaya gambhiranam sesu gon pahakoto kanhanam bali varddaya 
yodati he yuga dhuraya eda goda tabanneyi yanu bhdvayi. 
(Kanha Jatakam.) 


30 . 

Ma Munikassa pihayi, aturannani bbunjati 
Appossukko bhusam khada, etaih digbayulakkhanam. 

Munikassa, Munika nam sukarayage bhojanaya — ma pihayi, 
nahamak prattanakara kumak heyinda yat e Munika nam sukara 
tema — aturannani, maranaharaya tamahata marana bata — bhun- 
jati, kayi — ^appossukko, madburaharayata utsaha nokota — bhusam 
atyarttayen — khada, tata lebunu batama ka — etam, me— dighayu- 
lakkbanam, dirgghayuska vimata lakshanayi. Munika Jatakam. 
Kurunga vaggo tatiyo, Tunvana kurunga vagayi.) 

31 . 

Knlavaka Matali Simbalismim isamukhena parivajjayassu 

Kamaiit cajama asui'esu panam mayimedvija vikulava ahesnm. 

Matali, Matali diviyaputraya— simbalismim, himbul venehi — 
kulavaka, suparnnapotakayo elihovati ovun — isamukhena, ratha 
sirshayen — parivajjayassu, durukara — kamam, ekantayen — asu- 
resu, asurayan kerehi — ^panaih,pranaya — cajama, haru — ime, me — 
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-dvija, suparnnapotakayo — rikula, vigat&vu kulavaka ettahu — 
ma abesum, nahamak vetva — ^asnrayan ata miyamo numnt apa nisa 
suparnnapotakayo ratbayen gesi uomiyetFayi yana abhiprdyi. 
(Kuldyaka Jatakam.) 


32 . 

Budam manannam rucira ca pitthi 
Veluriya vannupanibha ca giva 
Byamamattani ca pekkhunani 
Naccena te dhitaram no dadami. 

Rudaiii, mayuraya tage sabdaya — manundain, manognaya — 
pitthi ca, picada — rucira, sit kaluya — givd ca, grivavada — 
vejuriya, vaidhuryya manikyayehi — vannupanibha, varnnaha 
sadrisaya — pekkhunani ca, tage pinja bharayoda — byamamattani 
vyamamatraya mese rucivuvada — te, tage — naccena, bhayalejja 
neti nratyaya hetukotagena —dhitaram, mage duva — nodadami^ 
tata no demi. (Nacca Jatakam.) 

33 . 

Sammodamana gacchanti jalamadaya pakkhino 
Tada te vivadissanti tada ehinti me vasanti. 

Pakkhino, vatuvaha yana pakshibu — sammodamana, vivada 
nokaranndhu samagava — jalam, dela — dddya, naga eragena — 
gacchanti, yeti — te, e pakshihu — ^yada, yam kalekhi — vivadissanti. 
vivada keredda — tada, ekalhi — me vasadi, mage visibavata — 
ehinti, eti — edavas unhemadena bera ti satutu keravami yana 
abhiprayi. (Sammodamana Jatakam.) 

34 . 

Na mam sitam na mam unham na mam jalasmim badhanam 
Tan ca mam mannate macchi annam so ratiya gato. 

Mam, md — sitam, sitaya — na, badhanaya karanne noveyi — 
mam, md — unham, usnaya — na, badhanaya karanne noveyi — mam, 
ma — jdlasmim, delehi — badhanam, bendimada — na, badhanaya 
karanne noveyi — veli pidauam kindayat — mam, ma — yan ca, yam 
heyakin nohot yambanduvu — macchi, mage mesini — so, he mage 
matsyaya — annam, anit, mesinnaka samipayata — ratiya, rati 
pinisa — gato, giyeyayi — mannate, sitada — heme siyalu dukata 
vada pelenneya yanu abhiprayL (Maccha Jatakam.) 

35 . 

Santi pakkha apatana, santi pada avancana 
Mata pita ca nikkhanta, jdtaveda patikkama. 

Pakkhd, mdge pakshayo— santi, vidyamanayaka— apatana 
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akasa gamanayata asakyayaha—pada, padayo — santi, ettaha — 
avancana, vancanayakota yaunata ayogyayaha — mata, ma meniyo 
da — pita ca, ma piyaaoda — ^nikkhaatA, ma hera giyaha — jataveda, 
jatavedaya — patikkama. nevata — uegiyayi jatavedayata niyoga 
kolo. (Vattaka Jatakam.) 

Yaiii nissita jagatiruhaih vihangama svayadi aggim pamuncati 

Disd bhajatha vakkanga, jataih saranato bhayam. 

Yam, yam — jagatiruhaiii, vrakshayak — vihangama, pakshihu 
— nissita, asraya kaloda — svayaiii, e me vrakshaya — aggi, gini — 
pamancati, haraneya — vakkanga, vakravu grivaha paksha eti 
heyin vakkanga nam lada pakshini — disa, digun — bhajatha, 
sevu — saranato, sarana sthanayen — bhayam, hhaya-^jatam, 
upani — yam heyakin saranasthanavu vrakshayen gini lieda eheyin 
negi yava yanu abhiprayi. (Sakuna Jatakam.) 

O * 

Ye vaddhama pacayaati nara dhammassa kovida 
Ditthe va dhaiume pasaihsa samparayeca suggati. 

Dhammassa, vraddhapacayana darmmayehi — kovida, daksbavu 
ye nara, yam manushakenek — vaddham, kulavraddba gunavraddba 
vayovraddha tundena keren gunavraddba vayovraddba dedena- 
hata — apacayanti, pujakeredda, ohu — dittbe va dbamme, mema 
atma hhavayehi — pasaihsa, prasamsa vahavetl — .samparaye ea, 
melova hera ya yutu paralevu hudu —suggati, suggatiyata yan- 
nabuyi. (Tittara Jatakam.) 

38 . 

Naccantam uikatippanno nikatya sukhamedhati 
A'radhe uikatippanno bako kakkataka miva. 

Nikatippanno, vancabuddhi ette — nikatya, tamage vancaven- 
accantam, atyantayen — sukham, suva — na edhati — novada hevat 
nityayen kisi suvayekhi nopihita— nikatippanno, kairatika 
bhavayen hikmunu pragna eti purshatema — aradhe, tamahata 
bhayak aradhanakaranneyi hevat labanneyi kesedayat — kak- 
katak^ kakuluva keren grivaccedayata pemini — bako iva, koku 
meni — ^yamse bakaya tamage vancabuddhiu karkkatakaya keren 
grivaccedayata pemina vinasayata giyada ohu men yamek satha- 
pravatti ettevinaih e vinasayata pemineyi seyi. (Baka Jatakam.) 

39 . 

Marine sovannayo rasi sovaSnamala ca Nandako 
Yattha daso amajato tbito phullani gajjati. 

A'majato, kulajatidasiyage putvu — Nandako, Nandaka nam — 
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daso, dasatema — yattha, yam tenekhi — thito, sitiye — ^phallani, 
pharnshakota — ^gajjati, gaijjana kereda hevat beneda — sovannayo, 
sobhanavu varnna samanyayen svamarajatadin nivrattavu — rasi, 
rasiyada — soranna mala ca, svarna malada — ettha, metenhiyayi — 
manSe, hangim — ^yattha, yanu bala ettha yanu addhyaharayi. 
(Nanda Jatakam.) 

40. 

Kamaiiipatami nirayam uddhapado avamsiro 
Nanariyam karissami, handa pindaiii patiggaha. 

Uddhapado, urddhapada vuyem — avamsiro, avamkratavu his 
ettem — kamam, ekantayea — nirayam, angarakasu samkhyatavu 
narakayehi — patami, hemi — etakudu vuva — anariyam, aryyayan 
visin nokaranalada adana asiladi anavyyakriyavan — nakarissami 
nokaremi — handa, ebevin — pindam, pidukota kema hetukotagena 
pindayayi kiyanalada bata — patiggaha, piliganu. (Khadirangara 
Jatakam. — Knlavaka vaggo catuttho, Sataravana kulavaka 
vagayi.) 

41. 

Yo atthakamassa hitanukampino 

Ovajjamano na karoti sasanam 

Ajiya padamolubbha Mittako viya socati. 

Atthakamassa, abhivraddhikemettavu — hitanukampino, hitayen 
anokampd karannahuge — sasanam, anusesanaya — ovajjamano, 
avavada karanu labannavu — yo, yamek — na karoti, no kareda 
esevu purushatema — ajiya, eliyage — padam, paya — olubbha, 
eliya gena — Mittako viya, Mitravindakaya paridden — socati, soka 
karanneyi. (Losaka Jatakam.) 

42. 

Yo atthakamassa hitanukampino 
Ovajjamano na karoti sasanam 
Kapotakassa vacanam akatva 
Amittahatthattha gatova seti. 

Purvarddhaya yataki artthamaya. 

Kapotakassa, kapotakayage — vacanam, avavada vacanaya — 
akatva, nokota — amitta, amitravu sudayage — hatthattha, has- 
tastha bavata — gatova, giyavu kakayamen — seti, vyasana praptava 
honeyi. (Kapota Jatakam.) 

4S. 

Yo atthakamassa hitanukampino 

Ovajjamano na karoti sasanam 

Evam so nihato seti Velukassa yatha pita. 

Mehi purvarddhaya yataki arttha etteya yamek me kiyana 
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paridden avavadaka katrunge vacanayehi nohikminida esevu 
purshatema — Velukassa, Velukanam sarppayage — pita, piyo — 
yatha, yamseda — evam, e paridden — nihato, nashtavuye — seti 
honeyi. (Veluka Jatakam.) 

44 . 

Seyyo amitto matiya upeto 
Natveva mitto mativippahino 
Makasaih vadhissanti hi elamugo 
Putto pitu abbhida uttamangam. 

Matiya, pragnaven — upeto, yuktavu — amitto, amitra tema — 
seyyo, uttamaya — mati, pragnaven — vippahino, viprahinavu — 
mitto, mitra tema — natu eva seyyo, noma utumi — kumakheyinda 
yat — elamugo, elmugavu hevat jadavu putto, pit — makasam, 
maduruvu — vadhissanti, maramiyi — pitu, piyage — uttamangam, 
uttamangaya — abhida peli. (Makasa Jatakam.) 

45 . 

Seyyo amitto medhavi yan ee balanukampako 
Passa Rohinikath jammim mataram hautvana soeati. 

Anukampako, karuna ettavu — yan ce balo, yo ndma balo 
yantam balayek edda, uta vada — medhavi, nuvanettavu — amitto, 
amitrayama — seyyo, uttamaya — jammim, jaghanyavu hevat 
balavu — Bohinikaih, Rohininam nuvananettiya — passa, bala— 
mataram, mava — hantvana, messan maramiyi — musala prahara- 
yen mara — soeati, soka keremeyi— yam, yanu yoyi kiya linga 
viparyyasayen gena — ce, yanu namartthayayi gena arttha kiyanu. 
(Rohini J atakam.) 

46 . 

Na ve anatthakusalena atthacariya sukhavaha 
Hapeti atthaih dummedho kapi aramiko yatha. 

Anatthakusaleno, auartthayehi dakshaya visin — atthacariya, 
artthacaryyatomo — sukhavaha na, suva elavanni nova suva no 
elavanniyayi seyi — ^ve yanu nipatayi — dummedho, durmmedha 
tema — attham, veda — hapeti, pirihela — kumak heyinda yat — 
aramiko, udyana prayuktavu, kapi yatha, vanaraya weni — 
dummedhassu vedata karana yamek avedama elavanneyayi seyi. 
(A'ramadusa Jatakam.) 

47 . 

Na ve anatthakusalena atthacariya sukhavaha 
Hapeti attham dummedho Kondanno varunim yatha. 

Anatthakusalena, auartthayehi dakshaya visin karanalada — 
atthacariya, artthacariya tomo — sukhavahana, suva elavanni 
nova — mehidu ve yanu nipatayi — dummedho, nuvana nette — 
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atiJiani, tamahata vana veda — hapeti, piriheda — kdmendayat — 
varani, suravan esu — Kondanno yatha Kondanfia nam sishyaya 
meal yamse he surava yahapat keremi iunala nesida eparidden 
durYaddhin yahapat keremi, napurama kereyi yanu abhiprayayi. 
(Varunisura dusa Jatakam.) 

48. 

Anupayena yo attham icchati so vihanfiati 

Ceta hanimsu Vedabbham sabbe te vyasanamajjhagu. 

To, yamek — anupayena, anupayen — attham, abivraddhi — 
icchati, kemati veda — so, hetema — vihannati, nassi — Ceta, Ceta 
nam rata vesi Caurayo — Vedabbham, Vaidarbbha nam mantraya 
hetukotagena Vedabbha nam brahmanaya hanimsu, vinasakalaha 
— te sabbe, e siyalu Caurayoda — vyasanaih, vyasanayate — 
ajjhagu, peminiyo. (Vedabbha Jatakam.) 

49. 

Nakkhattam patimanentam attbo balam upaccaga 
Attho atthassa nakkhattam, kim karissanti taraka. 

Nakkhattam, nakat — patimanentam, balannavu — ^balam, agnana- 
yage — attho, artthaya — upaccaga, ikmaye — atthassa, arttha- 
yata — attho, abhishta arttha pratilabhayata ma — nakkhattam 
nakshatra nama — taraka, taraka rupayo — kim karissanti, kavara 
nam artthayak sadaddano sadatiyi seyi. (Nakkhatta Jatakam.) 

50. 

Dummedhanam sahassena yanno me upayacito 
Idani kho’hath yajlssami, bahu adhammiko jano. 

Dummedha nath, durmmedha minisunge— sahassena, sahasraya- 
kin — yanno, yagaya — me, ma visin — upayacito, aradhana karana- 
lada — aham, mama — 'idaiiikho, den vanahi — yajissami, yaga- 
keremiyi — adhammiko, pranatipatadiyehi niyukta adharmmika- 
TU — jano, janayo, bahu, boho denayi. (Dummedha Jatakam. — 
Atthakama vaggo pancamo, Pasvana artthakama vagayi.) 

In the preparation of this text I have had the use of three 
MSS. — one belonging to the Malwatte Monastery in Kandy, 
one to the Hagguranketa Potgula, one lent me by the Atapattu 
Mudaliyar of Galle, Mr. E. R. Gunaratna. They are referred to 
as (M)., (H)., and (G). 

1. Read Idha cehi nam with Fausboll and (M). (H) and (G) 
give Idha ce na viradhesi. 

2. Fausboll gives no stanza nor do (H) or (G), but they give 
the sanne. (M) gives 

Kim agghati tandula nalika Baranasim 
Santara bahiram agghati tandula nalika. 
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Fausbail gives ia “Corrections” quoting Peer in J. As., 1S76. 
Kim agghati taudula nalika ca 
Baranasi antara bahiranam 
Assapancasatebi tani ca 
Eka tandula nalika ti. 

Vij., suggests comparing Peer and (M) with the text of the 
Commentary : — 

Kim agghati tandula nalika 
Baranasim santara bahiranam 
Assapancasatani ca 
Eka tap:dula nalika. 

What is a measure of rice worth ? 

The inner and outer city of Benares 

And (what) four hundred horses ? 

One measure of rice. 

The first two lines are in one prosodial measure ; the last two in 
another. 

3. This verse is a memorial stanza, and hardly admits of literal 
translation. It means: — 

I have taught the deer many devices, viz., the three postures, 
the use of the eight hoofs, the habit of drinking at midnight, 
lying on the ground to breathe through only one nostril. By 
means of these six accomplishments, my good friend, will my 
nephew outdo the hunter ? 

The six accomplishments or devices are — (1-3) the three 
postures — i.e., to lie on its back or on either side ; (4) the perfect 
use of the eight hoofs ; (5) drinking at midnight ; (6) to lie on 
the ground suppressing the breath of the upper, and breathing 
only through the lower nostril. 

The sanne gives the six devices in two ways, as follows : — 
(1) lying on one side with the four legs stretched out ; (2) having 
kicked 'up the grass and earth, as in the agony of death ; (3) 
with tongue out ; (4) belly puffed out ; (5) having voided urine 
and excrement ; (6) concealing all appearance of breathing. 

Or, (1) by falling as dead when the hunter draws him to and 
fro ; (2) or pushes him aside ; (3) or puts him down on the left ; 
(4) or on the right ; (5) or lifts him up ; (6) or lifts him up and 
puts him down again. 

Atthakhuram does not necessarily mean swift, as rendered by 
Davids ; nor do the qualities of the trained deer, except the habit 
of obedience, refer to the obedient learner. - 

4. Fausbbll supplies from the commencement the second line 
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of Olis stanza. His three MSS. omit it ; my three MSS. confirm 
his conjecture ; they give the stanza as he prints it. 

5. Sajakulasmi : read this with Fausboll, following one MS. 
out of three of his; my three MSS. give rajakulasmim, but kulasmi 
is to be preferred for sake of metre, on which account the 
niggahitalopam is admissible. 

6. Sallena : my three MSS. read this, which is to be preferred 
to FausboU’s sallehi. 

7. Puranacorana : read thus. See above, Note 5. 

8. Fausboll reads naccanta : prefer n^ccantam, following my 
three MSS. 

Tandula NIlikA JAtakam (5). 

Varabhattam pana asuka vassagge thitam lamaka — bhattam asuka 
vassagge — Davids translates, 

“ The good rice is in such a storehouse, the inferior rice in 
such a storehouse.” 

This is erroneous : Vassagga does not mean storehouse. It is a 
well-known term. In a foot-note Davids says it is of donbtfnl 
derivation, and only found in this passage. But he gets nearer the 
meaning by translating “ The turn for the better rice has come 
to the monk whose seniority dates from such and such a year, 
and the turn for the inferior kind to the monk whose seniority 
dates from such and such a year.” 

Vassagga means “order of seniority,” dating from the year and 
hour of seniority. The issue of tickets (salaka) is regulated by 
the vassagga. Thitika is the roster according to seniority. 
The roster is regularly kept in the Mai watte Vihare and other 
monasteries in Ceylon, as directed in the Commentary to the Cula- 
vagga, to this day. 

In the Culavagga and Samanta-pasadika (Vinaya Commentary), 
under Senasanak-khandaka, we find the following : — 

C. r/. 11. 3, Oldp. 167. 

Atha kho seuasanagahapakanaih bhikkhunam etadahosi ; kathan 
nu kho senasanaih gahetabbanti — bhagavato etam atthaih arocesum 
Anujanami bhikkhave pathamam bhikkhu ganetuih, bhikkhu 
ganetva seyya ganetum, seyyaganetva seyyaggena gdhetunti — 
seyyaggena gahenta seyya ussadiyimsu — anujanami bhikkhave 
viharaggena gahetunti — vihaggena gahenta vihara ussadiyimsu 
— anujanami bhikkhave parivenaggena gahetunti — parivenaggena 
gdhentd parivena ussadayimsu — anujanami bhikkhave anubha- 
gam pi datum. 

On this Samanta p&adikd gives : — 

PanfiavarSjamahS mattenava samghato uddisetva ettake bhikkhu 
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anethati pahite kalam ghosetva tfaitik^ pucchitabbd sace attbi tato 
patthaya gahetabbam, no ce therasanato patthaya gahetabbam. — 
uddesakena pindapati kanampi na atikka metabbam tepana dhu- 
taogaih rakkhanta sayameva atikkamesaanti evaiii gahiyamane 
alasajatika mahathera paced agacchanti bhante visati yassana ih 
gahiyati tamhakaih thitika atikkantati navatabbam thitikam 
thapetva tesam gahetva pacca thitikaiii gahetabba — sanghnnava- 
kassa dinnepi pacca agatanadi gahetabbameva datiyabhage pana 
therasanam arulhe puna agatanam pathama bhago na papunati 
dutiyabbagato vasaggena gahetabbam. 

Uddesako panettba pesalo lajji inedhavi icchitabbo — tena 
tikkhattam thitikaya pucchitva sace koci thitikam jananto natthi 
therasano gahetabbo sace panaaham janami dasavassena laddhanti 
koci bhanati atthavuso dasavassa bhikkhuti puccitabbam — sace 
tassa sutva dasvassamha dasavassamhati bahu agacchanti tuyham 
papunati tuyham papunatiti avatva sabbe appasadda hothati vatva 
patipatiya thapetabba thapetva katibhikku icchathati upasako 
pucchitabbd— ettakenama bhanteti vutte tuyham tuyham papuna- 
titi vatva sabba navakassa vassagganca utnea divasa bbagoca 
chayaca pucchitabbSi — sace chayayapi pucchiyamanaya anno 
. buddbataro agacchati tassa databbaih — atha chayam pucchitva 
tuyham papunatiti vutte buddha taro agacchati nalabhati. 
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3. 
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Danuii silan ca bhavana 
Patti pattanumodana 
Veyyavacca-apacayaS ca 
Desana sutti ditthi-ju. 


Charity 
Piety 
Meditation 
The giving of merit 
Sharing in the merits 
of another 


6. Helping the helpless 

7. Showing respect 

8. Preaching 

9. Listening 

10. Rejection of heresy. 


In this stanza are enamerated the ten modes [dasa kusala 
karmal in which pufifia kamrmm or pinkama [a meritorious 
act] may be performed. They are suh-divided, in some cases, 
with great minuteness with many cross divisions, which it 


* The system of transliteration employed in this Paper differs from 
that of the Ceylon Government (nsually followed in the G. A. S- 
publications) as follows : — m is used for n ; c for ch. — Hon. See. 
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would be of no general interest to detsdl. The following 
account, it is hoped, will be thought sufficient : — 

1. Charity, or giving. — There are two danas, dmisadanam 
and dhammaddnam, the gift of temporal and the gift of 
spiritual blessings. The former is giving any of the four 
priestly-requisites : clothing, food, dwelling-place, medicine, 
and the like. It includes, for example, building places of 
shelter for pilgrims and travellers ; maintaining hospitals 
for the sick ; offering robes, beds, chairs, carpets, palan- 
quins, &c., to the priests ; offering flowers, whether made 
into garlands or not, camphor, sandal-wood, &c., before the 
image of Buddha. The latter is the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha. A layman is said to perform it either by preaching 
himself, or by getting a priest or priests to preacb, and 
incurring all the necessary expenses, or by receiving into 
his heart the words of Buddha when preached by the priests. 
The priesthood perform it by teaching and preaching the 
doctrines of Buddha. 

2. Piety, or observance of the commandments of 
Buddha. — The laity are bound always to keep the parlca 
sil, or five chief commandments : not to kill, nor steal, nor 
commit adultery, nor lie, nor drink fermented liquor ; this 
is the ordinary mode of performing this act of merit. The 
pious, however, frequently keep the ata sil, or eight com- 
mandments, for the space of twenty-four hours on the four 
days of the quarters of the moon. The eight commandments 
are the above five and the next four (which are reckoned, 
for this purpose, as three), namely, not to take solid food 
after mid-day; not to go to places of amusement, with 
which is joined the command to abstain from the use of 
unguents and gay clothes ; and not to use a high or large 
couch, by which apparently is meant to mortify the flesh 
by sleeping on the floor or on a hard bed, or the like. And 
for the time that the ata sil are observed, a man does not 
sleep with his wife, nor a woman with her husband. On 
these days they wear only white clothes,, and leave their 
right shoulder bare. Deacons perform this act by keeping 
the ten commandments ; priests perform it by keeping all 
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the ten commandments of Bnddha, which are spoken 6f as 
the hotvya sammra mlaya — Le. the ten million precepts, or 
one hundred laks of precepts. The chief of these are 
contained in Patimokkha, which in fact sets forth all that 
is necessary. But it has been the delight of the priesthood 
to sub-divide the 227 precepts, and to refine upon them until 
the various sub-heads are of almost infinite number, and 
have come to be proverbially known as the ten millions. 

3. Meditation. — It is of five kinds : (a) mettd, (b) 
karund, (c) muditd, (d) upekkd, (e) asubkd, — the perfect 
exercise of (a) friendliness, (b) compassion, (c) goodwill, 
(d) equanimity, and (e) the practice of indifference. The 
end of this, as of all other forms of Buddhist meditation, is 
to realise the impermanency and vanity of all things, the 
decay and misery which are the lot of all things that are 
born, to cast off all desires, and to look only to Nirvana, 
which alone is permanent, where there is no birth, and there- 
fore neither decay nor misery. There is an excellent account 
of Bhdvand in Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachism” pp. 243-252. 

4. The giving of merit. — Giving tootljers to share in the 
merit acquired by one’s own acts. The original merit » 
not thus diminished to the giver ; the sharer partakes of 
it, but in a lesser degree. The share of merit he obtains 
depends on the spirit in which he takes part in the parti- 
cular act of merit. The original merit remains, as has been 
said, undiminished, just as a lamp from which a hundred 
other lamps have been lighted continues to burn with un- 
diminished lustre. A Buddhist mother will take her child 
by the hand when she goes with her humble offering of 
food to a Buddhist monastery, and will tell him to share in 
the merit in full faith in this touching doctrine, and not 
only to train him up in the path of love and charity.. So, 
when a man goes on a pilgrimage, he will call together his 
friends and bid them share in the merit. Their good wishes 
will attend him, returning to them as reflected merit, the 
result of the merit acquired by the endurance of toil, and 
pain, wid suffering, in his pious journey. 

5. The sharing in the merits of another. — As explained 

a2 
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under the last head, the merit of the giver is not diminished, 
but a reflected light of merit, as it were, is shed on all who 
join, in true heart and mind, either in deed or in spirit, in 
the pious act, from the doing of which the merit is acquired. 
An invitation to take part in the merit is not necessary; for 
example, if a passer-by falls in with a procession which is 
conducting an offering to a shrine, and goes along with it 
with the wish to take part in it as a meritorious act, he 
shares in the merit. 

6. Helping the helpless. — The duty of rendering assis- 
tance to the sick and infirm, to one’s parents, to one’s 
teachers, and others. 

Showing respect. —The maintenance of a reverential 
spirit, of which the outward manifestation is found at the 
present day in offerings of flowers, perfumes, food, &c., at 
the sacred b6 tree, at the dagobas or relic-mounds \thup <£\ , 
and in front of the images of Buddha. 

8. Preaching. — It does not differ from dhammaddnam, 
already explained under the first head. The merit is 
obtained in three ways : by preaching, by getting a priest to 
^each, and by listening. 

9. Listening. — Listening with an attentive mind, and 
performing the part of a good listener, in repeating fre- 
quently “ Sddhu ! sddhu ! ” [“ It is good ! it is good ! which 
resembles the “ amen ” of the Christian Church. 

10. Rejection of heresy. — This includes more than is 
generally comprehended by the word heresy. When a man 
listens to the doctrines of Buddha, he must not only believe 
in them with an unwavering faith in the Three Gems ; he 
must examine himself and put out from his heart all desire, 
hate, ignorance, vanity, heresy, doubt, sloth, arrogance, 
shamelessness, hardness of heart — lohho, doso, moho, mdno, 
ditthi, vicikicchd, thinam, vddhaccam, ahirikd, anottappam. 
Compare the English Communion Service. 

The above is briefly a list of virtues which every Buddhist 
may practise more or less in secret, but there are many 
occasions on which a pinkama is publicly performefl ; and 
at the present day the word is generally applied to these 
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public performances. If a man goes on a pilgrimage by 
himself or with one or two others, people will say “ He is 
going a pilgrimage ” ; but if a number of people join together 
and go in a procession with flags and music, &c., it is said 
“ They go for a ■pinkama'' 

The religious act in both cases is the same, but pinkama, 
has come popularly to mean a religious procession rather 
than the religious act of which the procession is only an 
outward sign. 

The ordinary pinkam are those performed (1) at the 
commencement of mas, (2) before death, (3) after a death, 
(4) when making offerings at a shrine or to the priesthood. 

1 . — The “ Was” Pinkatna. 

The mas season, or, as some erroneously call it, Buddhist 
Lent, commences on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
i.e, on the full moon day in A'salhi-maso [June-Julyj. 

It is customary for the inhabitants of a village, or of two 
or three adjoining villages, to agree to invite a certain priest 
to reside in their village for the mas season, and they 
send a deputation of the principal villagers to present an 
offering of betel leaves* and give the invitation. If it is 
accepted, they prepare a lodging for the priest, with a 
refectory, a chamber for the image of Buddha, the relic- 
casket and the sacred books, and a preaching hall. On the 
first day of the mas season, the villagers turn out in holiday 
attire and go with music, and dancers, and singers, and flags, 

* to the monastery where the priest resides, and they conduct 
him thence, in procession, to the lodging prepared for him. 
The flag-bearers head the procession, and are followed by 
drummers and other musicians, with dancers and singers 
Under a canopy is borne on a litter, or on an elephant, a relic- 
casket or an image of Buddha ; next are borne in the same 
way the sacred books which the priest requires, and then come 

* Betel leaves are the leaves of a vine which the Sinhalese chew with 
lime and the nuts of the areca palm. An offering of forty betel leaves is 
always made as a mark of respect on the occasion of a visit to a priest , 
or nobleman. 
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the priest, carried in a palanquin with the sides open. The 
three gems— Buddha, the Law, and the Chnrch-are here 
represented, and devotees go by the side shouting “ Sddku / 
sddku /” The women, with their children, await the arrival 
of the procession at the place prepared for the priest, who, 
on his arrival, arranges the relic-casket, and the image of 
Buddha, and the sacred books, in the temporary chamber 
which is to serve the purpose of a chapel : an altar is 
placed in front of the image, and on it all the assembled 
people make their offerings of flowers and perfumes. 

A small portion of the evening meal about to be offered 
to the priest is now placed on the altar, as an offering to 
Buddha. Sometimes the people ask the priest to place it 
on the altar ; otherwise it is placed there by a deacon, or a 
devotee, or an ordinary layman. The food thus offered is 
taken by the deacons, attendants, or others, but not by the 
priest. 

The offering of the priest’s evening meal is then made in 
the refectory. In this offering all the assembled multitude 
take part ; every one contributes something, such as tea, 
sugar, honeycomb, orange-juice, and the like. 

According to the Palimuttakavinicchayo, the offerings 
may be of eight kinds, known as the attkapdnam, viz., 
amhapdnam, jambupdnaihj cocapdnam, mocapdnarh, phdru- 

sakapdnamj rmdhupdnanij jtmidikapdnam, sdlukapdnarh 

the juice of the mango, of the rose-apple, of the wild 
plantain, of the banana, of the uguressa, th.Q pure juice of 
the grape, a drink made of grape juice with sugar and * 
water, and a drink made of, the fruit of a kind of water-lily 
mixed with water and sugar. 

The offerings are collected together and are placed on 
trays or baskets covered with snow-white napkins. The 
principal villagers, on behalf of the multitude, then carry the 
trays on their heads to the top of the hall where the priest is 
seated, and placing the trays on the ground, give the offer- 
ings one by one in saucers, or on mats or leaves, into the 
hands of the priest, who receives them and places them on 
his mat or carpet. 
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The whole maltitade then fallen their knees in adoration, 
and the priest gives the benediction (Sin. “gives merit”) in 
Pali, in the following sense, saying : — 

Icchitath patthiUm tuyham 

Khippam eva samijjhatu 

Purentu cittasamkappa 

Cando pannarasi yatha 

[May your desire and your happiness 

Soon be accomplished ! 

May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moon becomes round !] 

According to the ancient ritnal no more is required ; but as 
the people do not know Pdli, the priest addsin Sinhalese : — 

“ By virtue of the ofierings now made for the sake of the Blessed 
One, who is like unto the sun of the worlds of gods and men, the 
omniscient Buddha, and of this second offering made to the priest- 
hood, which is like a field of merit, henceforth, freed from the 
dangers of birth in the place of torment, or in the world of beasts, 
or in the world of sprites, or in the world of the fallen angels, 
may you inherit the bliss of those who ascend and descend through 
the worlds of gods till you are born again in the world of men. 
Here may you possess wealth and riches, flocks and herds, 
servants and horses, and enjoy to your full content the prosperity 
of a universal monarch, or a king, or some great noble, free from 
the exactions of kings and the dangers of flood and fire, the 
attacks of thieves and the ravages of rats and insects, till the 
coming of Maitri Buddha, by whose blessed teaching you will be 
brought to walk in the way that leads to Nirvana, the eternal 
repose of the righteous who have seen Buddha. ” 

The people then respond with one accord “ Sddhu ! sddhi!"* 
[“It is good! it is good!”], and rising from their knees, 
depart, leaving the priest to his meal. 

If one priest only is present, nothing is said by the 
people who make the offerings ; but if five or more are 
present they say : — 

Imam bhesajjadanam imaya salaya nisinnassa buddha pamukassa 
sakalassa bhikkhu safighassa dema. 

[We give this evening meal to all the priests of Buddha who 
are sitting in this hall.] 
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This is repeated three times. The relic-casket on snch 
occasions is placed at the top of the hall, on a raised 
platform, with a table to serve as an altar in front. 

One of the priests rises np and makes an offering of part 
of the food, and pours some water from a flagon into a chalice, 
repeating the following ancient stanzas, which, however, 
are not found in the Tripitakam (Buddhist Scriptures): — 
Adhivdseta no bhante 
Bh^sajjam parikappitam 
Anukampaih upadaja 
Patiganhatu muttamam 
Sugandham italam kappam 
Pasannamadhuram sabbath 
Paniyaih etam bhagava 
Patiganhatu ndyako. 

[Let our Lord favourably receive 
This well-prepared meal : 

Let him graciously 

Accept this excellent offering : 

This water, sweetly-scented, cool, and good. 

Clear, and sweet, and bright, 

Let the Blessed One, 

The chief (of the worlds), accept 

He then turns from the altar, and kneeling down close to 
the food which has been offered to the priesthood, proceeds 
to allot it to the assembled priests, who are seated on either 
side of the altar, saying, as he sets apart a portion for the 
senior of the priests present : — 

Ayam pathamabhago mahatherassa papunati avasesa bhdga 
ambkkani papunanti. 

[This first portion belongs to the Mahatbero, the remaining 
portions belong to ns. j 

This is repeated three times. It is an ecclesiastical 
act, which can only be performed by priests who are pure, Le. 
who at the time are not liable to censure for any offence 
against the laws of the priesthood. If any one liable to such 
censure is present, he must retire, in which case a portion of 
the food will be given him apart. The priests’ servants, 
or some of the principal villagers, now come and give the 
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priests their food. The portion set apart for the senior 
priest is handed to him, and of the remainder sufficient 
is given to the other priests, who leave in their bowls 
enough for their servants. What is over after the priests 
bowls are filled is given to the dancers and musicians, and 
to the poor. The priests take their food in silence, repeating 
to themselves the usual grace.* 

After the evening meal the priests chew their betel, which 
serves the purpose of the after-dinner cigar in the West. 

The priest who is to remain in was then adjourns to the 
preaching-hall [dkammasdld], to preach to the assembled 
multitude the thanksgiving sermon {anumodanadhamma}- 
In the middle of the hall is placed a chair with a 
cushion, on which the priest takes his seat, holding before 
his face a sort of fan, like a hand fire-screen, to prevent his 
attention being distracted. The people are seated on the 
floor, the men on one side, the women and children on the 
other. There is a tendency to break this rule : influential 
tamilies will be seen, the men and women together, sitting 
in a place apart from the crowd. When the priest has 
taken his seat, the people say : — 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato samma sambuddhassa. 

[Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author 
of all Truth.] 

The priest then gives the Three Refuges and the Five 
Commandments [pawca 5?&5>n], the people repeating them 
after him, sentence by sentence, as follows : — 

The Three Refuges. 

I put my trust in Buddba|ll 
I put my trust in the Law, 
d put my trust in the Church. 

The Five Commandments. 

Refrain from taking life, 

Refrain from stealing. 

Refrain from fornication, 

Refiain from lying, 

Refrain from using strong drinks. 


See Note supra Sakkaccam. 
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The priest then says 

Namo taasa bhagavato arabato samms sambnddhassa. 

[Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author of 

all Truth.] 

This he says three times, and then recites some favourite 
passage from the sayings of Baddha. The one generally 
selected is the 

Nidhikarida StUtam. 

1. Nidhim nidheti pnriso gambhlre odakantike 
Atthe kicce samuppanne atthaya me bbavissatl, 

2. Bajato va duruttassa corato plUtassa va 
Inassa va pamokkhaya dubbhikkbe dpadasu va 
Etadatthdya lokasmith nidhi nama nidbiyate 

3. Tdva sunihito santo gambhire odakantike 
Na sabbo sabbada eva tassa tarn. u{fakappati. 

4. Nidhi va thana cavati sanSa vassa vbnuybati 
Naga va apanamenti yakkha va pi haranti nam. 

5. Appiya va pi dayada uddharanti apassato 
Yada punnakkayo hot! sabbam etam vinassati, 

6. Tassa ddnena silena sathyamena damena ca 
Nidhi sunihito hoti itthiya purisassa va. 

7. Cetiyadihi ca sahghe va puggale atitisu va 
Matari pitari va pi atho jetthamhi bhatari. 

8. Eso nidhi sunihito ajeyyo anugamiko 
Fahaya gamaniyesu etam adaya gacchati. 

9. Asadharanam ahnesam acoraharano nidhi 
Eayiratha dhiro puSuani yo nidhi anugamiko. 

10. Esa devamauussanam sabbakamadado nidhi 
Yam yad evabhipatthenti sabbam etena labbhati. 

11. Suvannata su^rata susanthanasurupata 
A'dhipaccapai^^rd sabbam etena labbhati. 

12. Fadesarajjam issariyam cakkavattisukham piyam 
Devarajjadi pi dibbesu sabbam etena labblfci. 

13. Manussika ca sampatti devaloke ca ya rati 
T& ca nibbanasampatti sabbaih etena labbhati. 

14. Mittasampadam d.gamma youiso ve payunjato 
Vijja vimutti vasibhavo sabbam etena labbhati. 

13. Fatisambhida vimokkha ca ya ca savakaparami 
Faccekabodhi buddhabhumi sabbam etena labbhati. 

16. Evam mahiddhika esa yadidam puhuasampada 
Tasma dhira pasamsanti pandits katapunfiata. 
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\_The Bidden Treasure.* 

A man buries a treasure in a deep pit, reasoning thus within 
himself : “ When occasion arises this treasure will be of use to 
me, — if I am accused by the king, or plundered by robbers, or for 
release from debt, or in famine, or in misfortune. ” Such are the 
reasons for which men conceal what in this world is called 
treasure. 

Meanwhile all this treasure, lying day after day concealed in a 
deep pit, profits him nothing. 

Either the treasure vanishes from its resting place, or its 
owner’s sense becomes distracted with care, orNagas remove it, 
or malignant spirits convey it away, or his enemies or his kinsmen 
dig it up in his absence. The treasure is gone when the merit 
that produced it is exhausted. 

There is a treasure that man or woman may posssess, a treasure 
laid up in the heart, a treasure of charity, piety, temperance, 
soberness. 

It is found in the sacred shrine, in the priestly assembly, in the 
Individual man, in the stranger and sojourner, in the father, the 
mother, the elder brother. 

A treasure secure, impregnable, that cannot pass away. . When 
a man leaves the fieeting riches of this w^rld, this he takes with 
him after death. 

A treasure unshared with others, a treasure that no thief can 
steal. Let the wise man practise virtue : this is a treasure that 
follows him after death. 

A treasure that gives every delight to gods and men ; for 
whatsoever they desire with this treasure it may be bought. 

Bloom, a sweet voice, grace and beauty, power and pomp j all 
these this treasure can procure. 

Sovereignty and lordship, the loved bliss of universal empire, 
yea, cplestial rule among the gods ; all these this treasure can 
procure. 

All human prosperity, every pleasure in celestial abodes, the 
full attainment of Nirvana ; all these this treasure can procure. 

Wisdom, enlightenment, tranquillity, in one who lives wisely for 
the sake of virtuous friends ; all these this treasure can procure. 

Universal science, the eight emancipations of the mind, all thp 

* For this translation I am indebted to Mr. Childers’ beautiful 
rendering in his “ Khuddaka Patha,” pp. 13 and 14. 
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perfections of the disciple of Buddha, supernatural knowledge, 
supreme Buddhaship itself ; all these this treasure can procure. 

Thus this possession of merit is of great and magical effect ; 
therefore are good works praised by the wise and learned.] 

The priest simply recites these stanzas once, and then one 
of the assembled multitude is put forward as the respondent 
[pativacanaddyako ; Sin. prathittaradenna\ or clerk who 
makes the responses. He sits or stands in a posthre of 
adoration in front of the priest, who then proceeds to 
explain each stanza in clear and simple Sinhalese. He 
repeats the stanza in Pali, and then explains it ; and after 
each sentence the respondent answers in Sinhalese “v1'*bo 
hkwrde" [“ It is so, lord”] . Or, if he does not quite under- 
stand, he sometimes replies, “ Pardon me, lord, I do not quite 
understand,” or any of the listeners can ask him to say that 
they do not understand ; and the priest proceeds to explain 
the meaning more fully. Whenever Nirvdna is mentioned, 
all the people raise their hands above their heads and shout 
“ Sddhu ! sddhu ! ” 

This service occupies about two hours. It is closed with 
a benediction in Sinhalese to the following effect : — 

• By virtue of the doctrines of Buddha, to which you have 
been listening, may you be born in the worlds of Brahma and of 
the gods, and finally attain i^irvana ! May you all share in the 
merit of this preaching of Buddha’s holy word ! 

The people then make obeisance and depart. 

The priest retires to his chamber and says to himself 
the appointed pirit [or devotions] for the first day of was, 
namely, the Mamgalasuttam [sources of happiness] , Raia- 
nasuttam [the three jewels], [goodwill 

to all]. The translation of these devotional hymns, by 
Mr. Childers, is as follows 

The Sources of Happiness. 

Thus I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Buddha at 
Sravasti, at the Jetavana monastery, in the garden of Anatha- 
pindaka. And when the night was far advanced, a certain radiant 
celestial being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, approached 
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the Blessed One,* and sainted him and stood aside. And standing 
aside addressed him with this verse : — 

Man 7 gods and men, yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings ; say thou, what is the greatest blessing ? 

Buddha : To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour 
to whom honour is due ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a former 
existence, to have a soul filled with right desires ; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well- 
trained mind, and a word well spoken ; this is the greatest 
blessing. 

To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful catling ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To give alms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to do 
blameless deeds ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to be 
diligent in good deeds ; this is the greatest blessing. 

Reverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, to receive 
religious teaching at due seasons ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To be long-suffering and meek, to associate with the priests 
of Buddha, to hold religious discourses at due seasons ; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great truths, 
the prospect of Nirvana ; this is the greatest blessing. 

The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure ; this is the greatest 
blessing. 

They that do these things are invincible on every side — on every 
side they walk in safety ; yea, theirs is the greatest blessing. 

The Three Jewels. 

All spirits here assembled, — those of earth and those of air, — 
let all such be joyful ; let them listen attentively to my words. 

Therefore hear me, 0 ye spirits ; be friendly to the race of men, 
for day and night they bring you their offerings, therefore keep 
diligent watch over them. 

Whatsoever treasure there be here or in other worlds, whatso- 
ever glorious jewels in the heavens, there is none like Buddha. 
Buddha is this glorions jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did the tranquil sage of the race of Sakya attain to the 
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knowledge of Nirvana, — Nirvana, sin-destroyjng, passionless, 
immortal, transcendent ? There is nonght like this doctrine. The 
Law is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did supreme Buddha extol a pure doctrine ? Have holy men told 
of an unceasing meditation ? There is nought like this doctrine. 
The Law is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prospeAty. 

There are eight orders of men praised by the righteous — ^ur 
that walk in the paths of holiness and four that enjoy the fruits 
thereof. They are the disciples of Buddha, worthy to receive 
gifts ; in them charity obtains an abundant reward. The priest- 
hood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Who are they that with steadfast mind, exempt from evil desire, 
are firmly established in the religion of Gautama ? They have 
entered on the way of Nirvana, they have bought it without 
price, they enjoy perfect tranquillity, they have obtained the 
greatest gain. The priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

As the pillar of a city gate resting on the earth is unmoved 
by the four winds of heaven, so declare I the righteous man to 
be he who has learnt and gazes on the four great truths. The 
priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

They that clearly understand the four great truths, wellpreached 
by the profoundly wise Being, however much they be distracted 
by the temptations of this world, they shall not again receive 
eight births. The priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

He who is blest with the knowledge of Nirvana, and has cast 
off these three sins — vanity, and doubt, and the practice of vain 
ceremonies, the same is delivered from the four states of punish- 
ment, and cannot commit the six deadly sins. The priesthood is 
this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

If a priest commit sin in deed, or in word, or in thought, he is 
wrong to conceal it, for concealment of sin is declared to be evil 
in one who has gained a knowledge of Nirvana. The priesthood 
is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

As the tree-tops bloom in grove and forest in the first hot month 
of summer, so did Buddha preach for the chief good of men his 
glorious doctrine that leads to Nirvana. Buddha is this glorious 
jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

The noblest, the greatest of men, the finder of Nirvana, the 
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giver of Nirvana, the bringer of Nirvana, preached his glorious 
Law. Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring 
prosperity. 

Their old kama is destroyed, no new karma is produced. 
Their hearts no longer cleaving to future life, their seed of existence 
destroyed, their desires quenched, the righteous are extinguished ' 
like this lamp. The priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled, — those of earth and those of air, — 
let us bow before Buddha, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Te spirits here assembled, — those of earth and those of air, — let 
us bow before the Law, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled, — those of earth and those of air, — let 
us bow before the Church, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Good Will to AIL 

This is what should be done by him who is wise in seeking his 
own good, who has gained a knowledge of the tranquil lot of 
Nirviina. Let him be diligent, upright, and conscientious ; meek, 
gentle, not vainglorious. 

Contended and cheerful, not oppressed with the cares of this 
world, not burdened with riches ; tranquil, discreet, not arrogant, 
not greedy for gifts. 

Let him not do any mean action for which others who are wise 
might reprove him. 

Let all creatures be happy and prosperous, let them be of 
joyful mind. 

All beings that have life> be they feeble or strong, be they tall 
or of middle stature or short, be they minute or vast ; 

Seen or unseen, dwelling afar or near at hand, bom or seeking 
birth ; let all creatures be joyful. 

Let no man in any place deceive another, nor let him be harsh 
towards my one ; let him not out of anger or resentment wish ill 
to his neighbour. 

As a mother, so long as she lives, watches over her child, her 
.only child, so among all beings let boundless goodwill prevail. 

Let goodwill without measure, impartial, unmixed with enmity, 
prevail throughout the world, above, below, around. 
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If a man be of this mind so long as he be awake, whether 
standing or walking, or sitting or lying, then is come to pass the 
saying, “ This place is the abode of holiness.” 

He who has not embraced false doctrine, the pious man endowed 
with a knowledge of Nirvana, if he conquers the love of pleasure 
he shall never again be born in the womb. 

When the priest has finished his devotions he enters 
upon the period of mas with these words : — 

Imasmim vihare imam temasam vassam upemi idha vassam 
upemi. 

[In this abode for three months will I dwell ; here will I have 
my dwelling.] 

Having said this he is not at liberty to sleep during the 
ensuing three months in any other place, except under special 
circumstances, such as having to attend a distant eccle- 
siastical meeting ; and under no circumstances can he 
be away for more than six nights. 

He now retires to rest for a few hours, and rises before day- 
break. He meditates on the virtues of Buddha on the develop- 
ment of friendliness and goodwill towards all living beings, 
on the impurity of the body, and on death. The manual 
for these meditations is called the Cattarokammatthdna* 
He performs his meditations walking up and down in 
his own chamber or in a cloister \cankamd], and when his 
meditation is over he washes his face, &c.,and taking with him 
his mg \cammakhando ; Sin. patkada'] or kneeling-skin 
(lit., strip of skin) he goes to the building or chamber which 
for the time serves the purpose of the shrine of Buddha. As 
already explained, a figure of Buddha or a relic-casket is 
kept in this place : here he worships Buddha, kneeling on his 
rag, and prostrating himself in front of the shrine, and says : 

Vandami Buddham bbavaparatinnam 
Tilokaketum tibhavekanatham 
To lokasettho sakalath kilesam 
Chetvana bodhesi janam anantam. 


* Hardy is in error when he says (“ Eastern Monachism” p. 28) that 
tUs book is a manual of meditation on “ Buddha, kindness, 'evil desire, 
and death.” 
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Tam nammadaya nadiya puline ca thire 
Yam saccabaddhagirike sumanecalagge 
Tam tattha yonakapure munino ca padaib 
Tam padalancana maham sirasa namami. 
Suvannamalike suvannapabbate sumanakute yonakapure 
nammadaya nadiya tan ca padavaram thanam aham vandami 
ddrato aham vandami dhatnyo, aham vandami sabbaso. 

Vandami cetiyam sabbam 
Sabbathanesu patitthitam 
Saririkadhatumaha bodhim 
Buddhardpam sakalam sada. 

Icc-evam accantanamassamyyam 
Namassamdno ratanattayam yam 
Punnabbisandam vipulam aladham 
Tass-anubhavena hatantarayo. 

Buddhe cittappasadena • 

Dhamme sadghe ca yo naro 
Kappdni satasahassani 
Duggatim so nagaccati. 

[Worship Buddha who has passed beyond the regions of 
existence, 

Who is like a banner to the three worlds — their noblest chief, 

The saviour who, by overcoming all sin, 

Has been the teacher of countless men. 

In reverence of the foot-print of the holy sage, 

In the sandy desert of the Yon country on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, 

On the rock in Siam, on Adam’s Peak, 

Do I bow my forehead to the ground. 

That spot made sacred by the holy footstep on the Yavana’s 
golden sands by Nerbudda’s banks, on the gilded rock, on the 
bank of Snmana, I worship from afar. I worship the relics ; 1 
worship in every way. 

I worship continually all the relic-shrines, 

Whatever they may be — 

The relics of his body, the sacred Bo-tree, 

And all the images of Buddha. 

Thus exceedingly in all fitting ways 
I show reverence for the three jewels. 

« 
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By the greatness of the merit thus acquired — 

By the wondrous power of such merit — all dangers 
are removed. 

If any man will purify his thoughts 

And think on Buddha, the Law, and the Church, 

In thousands and thousands of years, 

The lot of sin shall not be his.] 

The priest now rises from his knees, and tastefully 
arranges his offering of flowers on the altar, saying — 

Vannagandha gunupetam 
Etath kusuma santatim 
Pujayami mnnindassa 
Siripadasaroruhe. 

[These fresh flowers, 

, • Endued with colour and perfume, 

I ofler at the lotus feet 
Of the Lord of Sages.] 

One of the villagers now brings him in a bowl a small 
portion of the morning meal, which he places on the altar. 
The offering is made in the same way as the evening meal, 
except that bhqjanam is substituted for bkesajjam in the 
stanza Adhivdsetu, &c. This being concluded, the priest 
proceeds to the refectory, where he is served with his morn- 
ing meal. He gives the benediction in Pdli and in Sinhalese, 
as at the evening meal. He takes this meal also in 
silence, repeating to himself the grace (^Pindapdtani, &c.). 
for food. 

After this meal he devotes himself to instruction or study. 
If he has any pupils he reads with them, or teaches the 
children of the villagers, or he prepares for preaching 
bana in the evening. 

Before mid-day he proceeds to the image-house, and 
there offers a portion of the mid-day meal in the same way 
as the morning meal was offered, and his meal is then served 
to him in the refectory in the manner already described. 

After this meal he goes to the image-house to worship, 
repKkting the stanzas “ I worship Buddha,” &c. [ “ Vandami 
Buddha/m” &c.], but on this occasion he makes no offering 
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of flowers. He then meditates on the ten objects {Dasa 
Dhammd'), by aid of the Dasa Dhamma suttam^ which is 
as follows : — 

Evam me satam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Savatthiyam 
Tiharati Jetavane Anathapindikassa arame. Tatra kho Bhagava 
bhikkhu amantesi bhikkhavo ti bhadanteti te bhikkhu bhagavato 
paccassosum Bhagava etad avoca. Dasa ime bhikkhave dhamma 
pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabba katame dasa. 

1. Vevanniyamhi ajjhupagato ti 
Pabbajitena abhi^am paccavekkhitabbam. 

2. Parapatibaddha me jivika ti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

3. Anno me akappo karani yo ti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

4. Kacei nu kho me atta silato n’upavadatiti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

5. Eacci nu kho mam anuvicca vinnu 
Sabrahmacari silato n’upavadantiti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

6. Sabbehi me piyehi manapehi 
Nana bhdvo vina bhdvo ti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

7. Kammassa ko’mhi kammadayado 
Kammayoni kammabandbu 
Eammapatisarano yam kammam karissami 
Kalyanam va papakam va tassa 
Dayado bhavissamiti 

Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkliitabbam. 

8. Eatham bhutassa me rattimdiva vitipatantiti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

9. Eacci nu kho’ham sunnagare abhiramamiti 
Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

10. Atthi nu kho me uttarimanussadhamma 
Aiamariyananadassanu viseso adhigato 
So’ham paccime kale sabrahmacarihi puttho na mahku 
bhavissamiti 

Pabbajitena abhinham paccavekkhitabbam. 

Ime kho bhikkhave dasadhamma pabbajitena abhinham pacca- 
vekkhitabba ti. Idam avoca bhagava. Attamana te bhikku 
bhagavato bhasitam abhinandun ti. 

. B 2 
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{The Ten Objects. 

Thus I have heard. On a certain day Buddha dwelt at 
Sravasti, in the Jetavana monastery, in the garden of Anatha- 
pindika. On that occasion Buddha called the priests, and they 
answered “Lord”; and the Blessed One thus spoke:— 

These, my priests, are the ten objects which must be continually 
kept in view by an ordained priest : — 

1. Beauty is nothing to me, — neither the beauty of the 

body nor that that comes of dress. 

2. My very existence is dependent on the bounty of others. 

3. My way must be diflferent from that of others. 

4. Shall not my conscience be my accuser for neglect of 0 

the precepts ? 

5. Will not learned and pious followers of Buddha, after 

questioning me, blame me for neglect of the precepts ? 

6. By repeated births I shall be separated from all whom I 

love, from all who are dear to me. 

7. I am bound up with karma. I am the heir of karma. 

I am born of karma. I am karma’s close relation. 
Karma is my helper. I inherit the fruit of my every 
action, whether good or bad. 

8. How shall 1 pass my days and nights in this mortal life ? 

9. How comes it that I delight in abodes removed from 

the haunts of men ? 

10. Have I attained to more than human perfection ? If I 

attain to the full or perfect knowledge of sublime 
w isdom, in my last moments I shall be able to say, in 
a nswer to the inquiries of the righteous, that I die 
contented. 

These, my priests, are the ten objects on which the thoughts 
of an ordained priest should dwell. ^ 

Thus spake the Blessed One. Those priests greatly rejoiced 
at the words of Buddha.] 

Having finished his devotions he retires to his chamber 
and rests. 

If any villagers desire to hear portions of the historical 
chronicles, or of the stories of the births of Bnddha, or 
of the Three Pitakas, the priest is now ready to read to them. 
This is called the mid-day bana. He then gives his pupils 
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farther instructions, or devotes himself to study. Before 
sunset he again goes to worship at the image-house, and 
makes an offering of flowers. An Dpasampada priest 
cannot pluck the flowers for himself ; they must be provided 
for him. After making his offering, or if he is not provided 
with flowers, after the prayer Vanddmi Buddham, &c., he 
repeats the three sutras — Mamgala suttam, Ratana suttwm, 
Karamyametta suttam. He then offers a small portion of 
the evening meal, and after his meal is finished he goes to 
the preaching hall, and if any people are assembled he 
preaches bana in the same way as on the previous night. It 
is, however, only called Anumodana bana on the first night. 
Sometimes there are no attendants at this evening bana, 
but the villagers never fail to attend on the evenings of the 
four poya days, which hold in the Buddhist system very 
much the same place as the Sabbath in the Jewish Church. 
Before going to bed he meditates on the virtues of Buddha, 
and says the grace Sendsawam, &c., as he lies down. 

This is an example of the way every day is spent during 
the three months of was. The villagers arrange amongst 
themselves how the priest’s wants shall be supplied during 
this period. It is usual for the householders to take the 
duty in turn, a day at a time. It is the duty of the house- 
holder for the day to provide all the meals, flowers for 
offerings, oil for the lamps, &c. There is often a little 
generous rivalry in providing for the priest’s comfort, and 
no one is ever known to avoid his turn. It is in a way a 
high festival for the priest. 

On the new moon and full moon days, the priest must go 
to the nearest simarh [consecrated place] to join in the 
pdtimokkho. If he cannot return the same night, before he 
leaves the place he must give notice that he will not return 
that night in these words (repeated thrice); — 

Sace me antarayo n’atthi sattah’ abbbantare puna nivattissami* 

[If no accident happens within the next seven days I shall again 
stay here.] 

If from any cause he is prevented from returning before 
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seven nights have elapsed, the wm is broken, and cannot 
be resumed. 

After three months have passed, the nm season comes 
to an end. This is on the fall moon day of A!ssayujo 
[September — October], on which the priest attends the 
fortnightly chapter as nsnal, and after the Prdtimoksha 
has been read as far as the end of the section Aniyatddhammuy 
a midnight service is usually held. 

He kneels down and says : — 

Namo tassa, &c. Sangham bhaote pavaremi. Dittana va 
Suttena va parisankaya va vadanta mam ayasmanto anukampam 
npadaya. 

[Lords, I have finished fhe was. Venerable Sirs, if you have 
any doubt from what you have heard or seen, in mercy to me 
speak (and say in what I have offended) .] 

This is repeated three times. 

If no one speaks he is free from blame and returns to 
the place where he was in nas to take part in the mid- 
night service, which is usually held on this day. These 
midnight services are called by the Sinhalese ratri bana 
[night-preaching], and are the services generally known by 
Europeans under the name of Bana. 

On these occasions, the people from .the neighbouring 
villages, dressed in their holiday attire, attend in great 
numbers. The priest invites another priest to join him, 
as two are required for this service. After their evening 
meal, each is presented with a robe which he puts on, 
and they are then conducted under a canopy, with music 
and flags, from their lodgings to the preaching hall, in the 
middle of which two pulpits are prepared for them. The 
pulpit is made of four upright posts supporting a platform 
about four feet square, and a canopy above. The platform 
is hip-high from the ground. Cushions are placed on the 
platform. The pulpits and the hall are tastefully decorated 
with fl^s, palms, ferns, and flowers. The priests take their 
places in front of the pulpits, holding their hand-screens 
before their faces, while the people make obeisance and 
^j,“Sadhuf sadhu! sddhuf" The priests then say : — 
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Icchitam patthitath tuyham 
Khippam eva samijjhatn 
Purentu cittasamkappa 
Cando pannarasi yatha. 

[May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished, 

May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moou becomes round.] 

They are then lifted into their pulpits, on which they sit 
cross-legged. One priest has with him a copy of a portion 
of the Suita pitakam^ from which he reads, while the other 
Expounds it to the people in Sinhalese. The reader recites 
the Three Refuges and the Five Commandments, which the 
people repeat after him, and he then summons the gods to 
attend and hear the words of Buddha : — 

Sagge kame ca rupe girisikhara tate cantalikkhe vimdne 

Dipe ratthe ca gametaruvana gahane gehavatthamhi khette. 

Bhumyd c’ayantu deva jalathala visame yakkha gandhabbanaga 

Jitthanta santike ’dam munivaravacanam sadhavo me sunantu. 

[Let the gods of heaven and of earth, those that dwell in the 
Brahma world, the deities that keep guard over mountain tops, 
and lakes, and ponds, and those who have their mansions in the 
sky, and the tutelar deities of the countries of India, of our 
villages, our trees, our forests, our houses, our gardens, our fields, 
and the earth-born, the dwelling in swamps, malignant spirits, the 
dancers of the god- world, and dragons, — let all draw near and listen 
with pious reverence to these words of the renowned sage.] 

The expounder or preacher then says, “ Namo tassa,'" &c. 
[“ Praise be,” &c.] , and recites some stanzas in praise of the 
Three Jewels. He either selects stanzas from Buddhaghosa’s 
or other Commentaries, or sometimes he recites stanzas of 
his own composition. The reader then reads a few stanzas, 
and the preacher explains them sentence by sentence in 
Sinhalese, but in learned language which only a few 
understand. 

This is continued for about five hours, and the reading 
comes to an end. The respondent [pativacana dayak6\ now 
comes forward, and the preacher preaches to the people in 
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plain and simple language, taking the mtra that has been 
read as his text. The people are at liberty to seek expla- 
nations of any difficulty, as at the Anumodaria ham.. This 
continues till the preacher has gone through the whole of the 
matter suggested by the passage which has been read, and 
the reading and expounding begin again as before, and are 
followed as before by a popular sermon. The service ends 
at daybreak, and is closed with a benediction as in the 
Anumodana ham. 

The Kattiko, called in Sinhalese the robe month (October 
— November), has now begun, and on some convenient day 
the material for the kathinam is presented. The people 
ascertain beforehand which of the three robes the priest is 
in need of, and they subscribe, everyone giving something, 
to purchase the required calico or linen. 

A chapter is summoned for the appointed day, and early 
in the morning the people bring their offering of cloth for 
the kathinam (kathim dussam)^ with a procession of flags 
and musicians, and present it to the priests in chapter 
assembled, saying, “ Imam kathim dussam sahghassa derm ” 
[“We present this robe cloth to the priesthood”]. 

The priests receive it, and consult together to determine 
to whom it shall be given. It should be given to the one 
who is most in want of it, but in practice it is always given 
to the one who has been in was at the place where it is 
presented. The question, however, is regularly put to the 
chapter, and a resolution [naMi\ is passed allotting it to 
him. On these occasions it is necessary that eight or ten 
priests should assemble, as the robe must be dyed and 
completed before sunset, and only ordained priests can be 
engaged on the work. The laity supply everything that 
is required —dye, scissors, thread, needles, &c. 

After the resolution has been passed, the priests proceed 
to make the robe. The cloth is cut, if for the outer robe 
\8ahghdti\ into thirty pieces, if for the upper robe \vita- 
rasamgd] into fifteen pieces, if for the under robe 
\antaTavdsakd] into fifteen pieces — and the pieces are sewn 
together into the proper shape. The robe is then washed 
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and dyed yellow, and, if practicable, dried in the sun. When, 
this is done, the priests resume their seats in chapter, and 
the priest to whom the robe has been allotted takes it, and 
kneeling, says, sangkdtim adhittkdmi” [“I appropri- 

ate this robe”], and he proceeds to mark it, saying, “Imam 
kappaiindum karomi ” [“ I put this mark upon it ”] ; he 
then puts it over his knee, saying, “ Imam sangkdtim 
atthardmi ” [“ I spread out this robe”]. 

It is now a kathinam —a robe made by a chapter of priests 
in a single day from cloth presented to the chapter in the 
morning, and publicly appropriated to the sole use of one 
of their body before sunset. The practice is to finish before 
sunset ; the ordinances of Buddha allow one day — i. e., from 
sunrise to sunrise. In ancient times, lands and other 
valuable presents were given on these occasions ; all such 
presents went to the priest to whom the kathinam was 
assigned. 

The priests who assembled for the occasion return to their ' 
respective monasteries, and the priest who was in was 
preaches a thanksgiving sermon called Kathindnisamso. 
The subject, o^ course, is the benefits which the faithful 
derive from the kathina offering. The order of proceeding 
does not differ in any material respect from that observed 
at the Anumodana dhammd at the beginning of was. 

Before the priest is conducted back to his monastery, it is 
necessary that he should be presented with the eight 
requisites of a priest \atthaparikkhdrd] , viz., the three robes, 
a waist-belt, an alms-bowl, a razor, a water-strainer, and a 
needle. 

Before these necessaries are presented, it is customary, if 
the people can afford it, to close the priest’s stay in the 
village by a religious exercise, lasting seven days and seven 
nights, called in Sinhalese the Mahd bana pirit, or the 
Seven days’ pirit. 

Great preparations are made for this ceremony. The 
priest sends invitations to the more learned priests in the 
neighbourhood, to the number of twenty-five or thirty ; not 
less than twenty-four are required. The preaching hall is. 
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decorated for the occasion, and a gorgeous canopy, in the 
shape of a Chinese pagoda, is erected over the pnlpits, which 
are placed on a raised platform. Temporary lodgings for 
the invited priests are put up round the preaching hall. * 

The invited priests are told to assemble at some con^ 
venient place in the afternoon, where the people go out to 
meet them. They are brought in procession, preceded 
by musicians and dancers, and are conducted to the refectory, 
where the evening meal is served with the same formalities 
as are observed, where several priests are assembled, at 
the beginning of mas. They are then conducted in procession 
to the preaching hall, with the pirit book and a relic-casket. 
The priests go in single file, each priest holding his hand- 
screen before his face. When the procession has reached 
the hall, some of the leading laymen place the book and 
the relic-casket on a raised platform in front of the 
pulpit, and the priests then take their seats on the plat- 
form round the pnlpits. No deacon or layman is allowed 
on the platform, which is made only of sufficient size to 
accommodate the number of priests who are invited. 

The priests being seated, a layman standing near the 
principal entrance says, addressing the priests on behalf of 
. the people : — 

Vipatti patibahaya 
Sabbasampatti siddhiya 
Sabbadnkkhavinasaya 
Parittaih brutha mapgalaih. 

This is repeated three times, substituting for dukkha in 
line 3, bhaya the second time, and roga the third time. 

[To keep misfortune far away, 

To bring us all good fortune, 

To destroy all disease, fear, sorrow, 

Becite the glorious pirit.'\ 

One of the priests then gives the Three Refuges and the 
Five Commandments. When this is over some of the lay- 
men burn incense round the platform, and the musicians who 
are kept outside the hall strike up an inspiriting air. 
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One of the assembled priests now summons the gods to 
attend, using the formula already given above ( 8agge name 
ca, &c.), after the usual formula of adoration — 

Natno tassa bhagavato arahato samma sambuddhassa. 

[Praise be to the blessed one, the holy one, the author of all 
truth.} 

All the priests chaunt the Paticcasamuppdda, or the 
doctrine of the production of the successive causes of 
existence : — 

Avijja paccaya sahkhiira saAkharapaccaya vinnanam vinfi^a- 
paccaya namarupam, namarupapaccaya salayatanam, salayatana- 
paccaya phasao, phassapaccaya vedana, vedanapaccaya tanha, ta^- 
hapaccaya upadauaih, upadauapaccaya bhavo bhavapaccaya jati, 
jatipaccaya jaramaranam, soka — parideva — dukkha — domanassu- 
payasa sambhavanti — evaih etassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
samudayo hoti. Avijjayatveva asesaviraganirodha saAkhara 
nirodho, saAkharanlrodha vinnauanirodho, vififiauanirodha nama- 
rupanirodho, namarupaairodha salayatananirodho, salayatana- 
nirodha phassanirodho, phassanirodha vedananirodho, vedana- 
nirodha tanhauirodho, tanhanirodhA upadananirodho, upadina- 
nirodha bhavanirodho, bbavanirodha jatiairodho, jatinirodha 
jaramaranath sokaparideva dukkha domanassupayasa nimjjhantL 
£vaih etassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandassa nirodho hoti. 

[Of ignorance, ignorance that is of suffering, its origin, its 
destruction, and the road leading to its destruction, come accumu- 
lations of merit and demerit by deed and word, and thought of 
these accumulations of merit and demerit comes consciousness, 
which has its birth by means of the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, the body, and the mind ; of this consciousness comes mind 
and body ; of the mind and body come the six organs of sense, 
namely, those of the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, 
and the mind ; of these six organs come the six modes of contact; 
of contact comes sensation ; of sensation comes evil desire ; of evil 
desire comes attachment to sensible objects ; of this attachment 
to sensible objects comes existence ; of existence comes birth ; 
of birth conies decay and death, sorrow and weeping, suffering 
and grief, and prostration. Such is the origin of this whole 
aggregation of sufferings. 

By the destruction of ‘ all lusts which arise on account of 
ignorance, the accumulations of merit and demerit are destroyed,. 
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by the destruction of these accumulations of merit and demerit 
consciousness is destroyed, by the destruction of consciousness the 
mind and body are destroyed, by the destruction of the mind and 
body the sIk organs of sense are destroyed, by the destruction of 
the six organs of sense contact is destroyed, by the destruction of 
contact sensation is destroyed, by the destruction of sensation evU 
desire is destroyed, by the destruction of evil desire attachment to 
sensible objects is destroyed, by the destruction of attachment to 
sensible objects existence is destroyed, by the destruction of 
existence birth is destroyed, by the destruction of birth, decay and 
death, sorrow and weeping, sufiPering and grief, and prostration are 
destroyed. Such is the destruction of this whole aggregation of 
snfFerings.} 

A hymn of victory is then chauated, and the service is 
closed by all the priests together chaunting the Ratana 
swttam and the Karaniyametta suttam. This is the end of 
the service on the eve of the pirit festival. 

Next morning, at daybreak, all the priests assemble in 
the preaching hall, and two of them take their seats on 
the pulpits. Of these two, one reads the first portion of the 
pirit book to the end of the Dasadhamrm suttam. They 
then descend from the pulpits and take their places with 
the other priests on the platform, and all chaunt together 
the Mamgala suttam, Ratana suttam, and Karaniyametta 
suttam. Two other priests then take their places in the pulpits, 
and continue the reading of the pirit. The other priests 
return to their lodgings. The reading of pirit is continued 
day and night, interrupted only by the assembling of all the 
priests three times a day to chaunt the three mtras, and by 
the relief of the readers every three Sinhalese p^as (equal 
to about two and a quarter English hours). The two read the 
pirit together in Pali ; no explanation of the meaning is 
given. During the pirit week the congregation is, of course, 
constantly changing. The people come and go as they 
please. The largest attendance is in the morning, at noon, 
in the evening,— when the priests assemble to chaunt the 
three sutras. 

The first portion of the pirit book is read through from 
end to end over and over again, till the night of the sixth 
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day, when the second portion, containing seven mlraa, 
comes into reading. 

On the morning of the seventh day a procession is 
formed, and a written invitation is sent by a special 
messenger, who accompanies the procession to one of the 
temples of the gods \demy6\, inviting the gods and the 
four guardian deities of Ceylon to attend. On the return 
of the procession, the messenger reports that the gods are 
in attendance, and one of god’s priests utters a benediction. 
After this the AHdndtiya suttam is read by the priests, four 
and four at a time, again and again till daybreak on the • 
eighth day. The Raima suttam and the Karaniyametta 
suttam are chaunted, the benediction is given, and the pirit 
service is ended. The priests who took part in the service 
receive presents, each a robe or twenty cubits of cloth, and 
depart to their respective monasteries. 

The priest who was in was receives the eight requisites, 
and is conducted in procession with the relic-casket and his 
books back to his monastery with the same marks of 
respects as were shown when he was brought down to the 
village. 

2 . — The “ Jinaddnan," or Pinkama hy a man whose end is 
approaching. 

This pinkama, called in Sinhalese goddne, takes place 
when a man thinks himself soon about to die. The priest 
of the village vihdre [temple] officiates. A few days’ 
notice is usually given, and on the appointed day the man’s 
sons and relations go in the evening to the vihdre with an 
offering of flowers, oil, and necessaries for the evening 
meal. After making their offering at the vihdre they go to 
the priest’s residence, and thence conduct the priest with his 
bana book to the house, where a temporary preaching hall 
is made ready. After the priest has finished his evening 
meal, the sick man and his relations assemble to hear bana. 
On these occasions the priest reads and explains some por- 
tions of a Sinhalese book, such as the Ratandvaliya. This 
lasts for about six English hours. If the priest’s residence 
is near he returns to it, if not he retires to rest at the house. 
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Next morning the priest is supplied with his morning 
meal. His mid-day meal is made ready with great ceremony, 
and when it is over the following offerings are made : a brass 
water-pot, a lamp, a spitting pot, a bill-hook, a mammoty, 
an adze, an axe, a chisel, a mat and a pillow, a basin and a 
plate, some fruit and some cooked food, and the usual small 
boxes in which the articles used by betel-chewers are carried 
— in short, all the ordinary articles of daily use. They are 
put down in front of the priest, and a piece of calico 16 or 
20 cubits long is brought out ; one end of it is given 'to the 
priest, and the sick man’s relations hold on to the other end. 
The relations then say : — 

To -the venerable priest who is here present as the representa- 
tive of the holy succession of priests who have received ordination 
uninterruptedly from the times of Sariputto Maha Moggalano, 
we make this offering in behalf of our father Pnnchirdla'in order 
that he may be born in the world of gods, and finally attain the 
eternal rest of Nirvdna. 

The cloth is put down with the offerings, and the priest 
sayp ^^Ichchitam patthitam,''’ &c. 

May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished. 

May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moon becomes round. 

Fanamena sdram sarirassa dhira 
Padanena danam dhananant sapanno 
Snsilena saram sada jivitassa 
Gahetuna vinnu na socanti pacca. 

[By reverence do the wise secure health for their bodies. 

By almsgiving do they lay up treasures for themselves. 

By piety do they secure for ever prosperity of life ; 

The wise have not sorrow at their death.] 

After, giving the benediction the priest rises to depart, and 
is conducted back to his residence with the offerings he has 
received, which are borne in procession, accompanied by 
music and dancers. 

When a man is at the point of death he generally sends 
for the priest, who, after repeating the Three Refuges and 
•the Five Commandments, reads to him that portion of the 
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Satipatthdna suttam which sets forth the anprofitableness 
of having regard for the body. 

3 . — The Matakorddnam." 

When a man dies he is buried by his friends quietly; a 
priest awaits the arrival of the body at the grave ; the body 
is dressed iu the ordinary dress of the deceased, and is placed 
on sticks at the top of the grave. The cloth which covers 
it is removed and presented to the priest, who says : — 
Anicca vata sadkhara, 

Uppadavayadhammino, 

Uppajjitva nirujjhanti 
Tesam vupasamo sukho. 

[Assuredly all that are born 
Decay and pass away, 

They are bom and they cease to exist, 

Their rest is happiness.] 

The priest departs, taking with him the cloth ; the friends 
of the deceased remain to bury the body. The important 
ceremony after a- death is the Motiaka-ddmam^ or pinkctma, 
for the release of the spirit of the departed from purgatory. 
A man after death may be born again : (a) in the world 
of gods ; or (i) as man or an animal ; or (c) in one of the 
places of torment ; or (d) as a sprite or kind of hobgoblin 
[petd\. These sprites are of four kinds : (i) Vanandsiko, 
who live on loathsome and disgusting food ; (ii) Khuppipd- 
siko, who are never able to relieve the cravings of thirst 
and hunger ; (iii) Nijjhdmatanhiko, whose bellies are always 
burning like a hollow tree which has been set on fire ; (iv) 
Paradattupiko, who derive benefit from offerings made in 
their behalf. It is this class only which can be benefited 
by the Mataka-ddnam. In all other cases the merit of the 
offerings benefits the givers. If a relative has been as ar 
Paradattupikapeto, by the merit of this ceremony he is 
speedily released from his birth as a sprite, and is born 
again in the world of gods or the world of men. 


4. 

About a month or six weeks after a man’s death his 
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relatives generally perform this pinkama. The preliminaries 
ate the same as in the Jivaddnam already described. The 
priest brings with him a Sinhalese book, called the 
Preta-kathdvastu-pota, from which he reads after the 
evening meal. One of the most striking passages in this 
book is the Sinhalese transalation of the Tirokudda suMa. 

The Spirits of the Dej, a 7 te d. 

They stand outside our dwellings, at our windows, at the comers 
of our streets ; they stand at our doors, revisiting their old homes. 

When abundant food and drink is set before them, by reason 
of the past sins of these departed ones, their friends on earth 
remember them not. 

Yet do such of their kinsmen as are merciful bestow upon them 
at due seasons food and drink, pure, sweet, and suitable. Let this 
be done for your departed friends, let them be satisfied. 

Then, gathering together here, the assembled spirits of our 
kinsmen rejoice greatly in a plentiful repast. 

“ Long,” they say, “ may our kinsmen live through whom we 
have received these things ; to us offerings are made and the 
givers are not without reward.” 

For in the land of the dead there is no husbandry, no keeping 
of flocks, no commerce as with us, no trafficking for gold ; the 
departed live in that world by what they receive in this. 

As water fallen from a height descends into the valley, so surely 
do alms bestowed by men benefit the dead. 

As the brimming rivers fill the oceans, so do alms bestowed by 
men benefit the dead. 

Let a man consider thus— “ Such a one gave me this gift, such 
a one wrought me this good deed ; they were my kinsmen, my 
friends, my associates.” Then let him give alms to the dead, 
mindful of past benefits. 

For weeping and sorrow and all manner of lamentation are of 
no avail ; if their relatives stand thus sorrowing it benefits not 
the dead. 

But this charity bestowed by you, well secured in the priesthood, 
if it long bless the dead, then does it benefit them indeed. ’ 

And the fulfilment of this duty to relatives, to the dead is a 
great service rendered, to the priests a great strength given, by 
you no small merit acquired. 
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NOTE. 

Sakkaccam . — When a priest receives food he should repeat 
to himself the following grace {sakkaccam refers to its 
repetition): — 

Papsaiikha yoniso pindapatam patisevami n’eva davaya na 
madaya na mandanaya na vibhusanaya yavad eva imassa kayassa 
thitiya yapauaya vibimsuparatiya brabmacariyanuggabaya iti 
puranan ca vedauam patibapkhami navan ca vedanam na uppa- 
dessami yatra ca me bbavissati anavajjata ca phasii vibaro cati. 

[In real wisdom I take my food ; not for amusement, not for 
sensual enjoyment, not that my skin may be soft, not for beauty — 
only to keep life in tbis body, for tbe subjugation of tbe passions, 
and as a help to a boly life. Thus I overcome my former pains 
{i.e., the pains of hunger), and give not rise to new (i.e., those 
which come from indulgence of the appetites). Thus will my 
journey {i.e., on the way to Nirvana) be blameless and my 
dwelling happy,] 

This grace is au elaboration of the sentiment expressed 
in the homely phrase “ eat to live, do not live to eat.” As 
Charles Lamb observes in his essays of Elia, “the proper 
object of the grace is sustenance, not relishes ; daily bread, 
not delicacies ; the means of life, and not the means of pam- 
pering the carcass.” 

The Buddhists do not confine the custom of saying grace 
to dinner : they have a grace for each of the four requisites 
of a priest. For robes : — 

Patisahkha yoniso civaram patisevami yavadeva sitassa pati- 
ghataya unbassa patigbataya damsamakasa vatatapasiriih sapa- 
samphassanam patigbataya yavad eva hirikopinapaticchadanat- 
tham. 

[In wisdom I wear ray robes, as a protection against cold, as 
a protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and 
mosquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch of serpents, to cover 
nakedness.] 

21—86 


c 
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For a place of abode and the like, such as beds, chairs, 
&c. : — 

Patisafikha yoniso senasanaih patisevami yavad eva sitassa 
patighataya unhassa pap'ghataya damsa-makasa*vatdtapa-sirimsa 
pasamphassaQaih patighataya yavad eva utuparissaya vinodanaih 
patisallanaramatthaih. 

[In wisdom I occupy this abode as a protection against cold, as 
a protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and 
mosquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch of serpents, to keep off 
the inclemency of the seasons, for the sake of peace of mind.] 

And for medicines and the like : — 

Patisaiikhi yoniso gilanapaccayahhesajja-parikkharam pati- 
sevami yavad eva uppannanam veyyabadhikanam vedananaih 
, patighataya abhyapajjhaparamatayati. 

[In wisdom I take medieal requisites and drugs for the cure of 
sickness and the ills that arise therefrom, to seeure the blessing of 
freedom from suffering.] 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE THRESHIJ^G- FLOOR.* * * § 


By J. P. Lewis, Esq., c.c.s. 

(Read \2tk February, 1884. J 

The use of a conventional language when engaged in the 
various operations of paddy cultivation is not confined to 
the Kandyans, but prevails more or less among paddy 
cultivators! throughout the Island, both Sinhalese and 
Tamil.! For instance, I found that it existed among the 
Sinhalese of the Balapitiya and Tangalla Districts of the 
Southern, and among the Tamils of the Northern Province, 
while Mr. Bell met with the same custom in the Eayigam 
and Siyane Korales of the Western Province. Nor is it 
only when engaged in paddy cultivation that the Sinhalese 
make use of a conventional language. The same custom is 
observed to some extent, at any rate by pilgrims, during 
their pilgrimages to Adam’s Peak, Tissamaharama, Katara- 
gama, and other sacred places. The reason for this 
custom is that given by Mr. levers, viz., to guard against 
giving the yaksay6% an opportunity of taking advantage in 
any way of what is being said to the prejudice of the 
speakers. Thus, I have been informed, it does not do to 
speak of “ tree,” for instance, by^ the word gaha, on account 


* Sig., ®S53SSb®i3 [goyibase'\-, Tamil, ^etr uQuffSf [^kalappechchu] . 
The Tamil name is the exact equivalent of the title of this Paper 

■)• When the people are engaged in reaping, threshing, or measuring 
corn, they converse with each other in a peculiar language, which is 
only understood by those who are cultivators. Those who are not 
acquainted with these terms could not speak in a threshing-floor with- 
out giving offence. — (Correspondent of Ceylon Obnerver.) 

J Doubtless the same practice prevails among the Madras Tamils, 
and probably among paddy cultivators throughout India. 

§ In the place of the yahsayo of the isighalese, the Tamils have the 
kulis (<fli.srflasfr — I do not mean the ‘labourers,’ who are &.siSr‘6fr 
\hulihat\ ). They and the yahniyd correspond, as Mr. levers says, in 
many respects to our malicious fairies or ‘ good people.’ 
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of the resemblance tliat word bears to gakanavu [“ to beat”] , 
lest a yaksaga who happened to be just within hearing 
should (whether purposely or not I am not aware) make 
an unfortunate mistake as to the word used, with con- 
sequences unpleasant to the talkers I* ‘ Tree ’ is therefore 
spoken of as pdetiya, a word which ordinarily means “a 
small plant of any kind.” So for yanavu [“ go ”] , they say 
issarahabalanava [“look ahead”], and for [“a 
thorn has pricked me”] the expression used is Tparandalak 
issaraund, meaning literally, ‘ a dried leaf has come 
forward.’ For bara [“heavy”] in this lingo its opposite, 
sehdlu [“light”], is substituted. Karund karanavu [“to be 
kind”] has several curious significations. IhwBjtimbald mehe 
karundkaU kamcldda means ‘when did you come here?’ 
(lit., ‘ favour this place with your presence’) ; and api beta 
gamaia karundkaranda hitd ivnavd means ‘ we are thinking 
of returning home to-morrow.’ Perhai^s these expressions 
are used by people who wish to be extraordinarily polite to 
each other ; but it is carrying jjoliteness to an excess to 
say for ‘ a tick is biting me,’ ibbek karundkaranavd [“ a 
tortoise is doing me a favour”]. 

There seem some grounds for believing that, with the 
progress of education, this practice is gradually dying out 
both among Sinhalese and Tamil cultivators. It is very 
ofteu only in the memories of the elders of the village, or 
of the pHisara mlnissu [“country people”] that the words 
still linger. The words used by the Sinhalese cultivators 
are not to my knowledge to be found in book or manuscript 
of any kind, but are handed down from generation to 
generation.! ' Hence it is, perhaps, just as well that as 

* “ A man will not use the word ‘take* lest the yaksayo should con- 
sider it as a permission, and steal the paddy.” — Mr. levers, in C. A. S. 
Journal, 1880, p. SO. 

f I may here remark that although several of the Tamil conven- 
tional words and expressions are given in Winslow’s and in Spalding’s 
Dictionaries, I have not been able to find any of the Sinhalese words 
(except those ordinary words, which are used by the cultivators with 
a different and conventional meaning) in either Clough’s or BridgnelTs 
Dictionaries. 
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many of these conventional words as possible should be 
recorded before they are quite forgotten. Every word of 
this kind, however primitive or uncouth, may have its use 
in the study of the development and philology of the 
Sinhalese language. With this object, I have added some 
words used in the Districts of Balapitiya and Tangalla to the 
vocabularies of Mr. levers and Mr. Bel! already printed, 
and T append also a list of Tamil words from the different 
divisions of the Jaffna District. I have endeavoured where 
possible to show the meanings and derivations of the 
words.* 

I annex also some goyiy6, songs from Balapitiya District, 
with free translations. 

From an examination of these lists the following remarks 
are suggested ; — 

] . It may be inferred from the fact that the same words, 
or words very similar, are used with the same meanings in 
districts wide apart from one another, that there is an estab- 
lished conventional language used by all Sinhalese cultiva- 
tors, and that this language is not of recent origin. 

2. Most of the words appear to be merely nicknames 
coined for the purpose, generally from some peculiarity or 
characteristic of the objects to which they are applied, f 
This is especially the case with the names given to animals, 
some of which are comical enough. Thus, a grey monkey 
is a ‘ tree stag,’ while a brown one is ‘ the cougher.’ A 
chetah appears to be ‘the old man of the woods’ \heddi 
muttd]. It is not clear why, in Tapgalla, the bear should 


* An explanation of the meanings of most of the words in the 
K^galla List appeared in the Ceylon Observer of 3th December, 1882. 

f Thus, in Siyhalese: •whiteness’ for ‘ chunam ’ ; 

‘ sweetness’ \raha.tiyit\ for ‘jaggery’ ; ‘ redness ’ [rat^d] for ‘ fire ’ ; ‘ the 
intoxicator’ [matAortw/in] for ‘ tobacco’; ‘black-water’ [kalu vaturd] 
for ‘arrack’; ‘white-water’ \sudu valurd], or ‘ sediment-water ’ 
\pora vatura^, for ’toddy'; ‘the cutter’ \kapaniiu\ for ‘ knite, ’ &c. ; 
and in Tamil: ‘the rvmner’ ^6<l'lakkdruii\ for ‘chaff’; ‘ the inflamer ’ 
[sulliduvd)]'] for chunam; ‘the rustler’ {sariisarappan^ ‘for mat’; 
•the joiner’ [adw.in\ for ‘rope’; ’the accountant’ [kanakkan] for 
‘ lufhain mea.sure.’ 
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be at once a ‘village elder’ [j/’ajwaya], and ‘the donkey’ 
\}ialudecii\ . More respect is perhaps paid by the Kandyans 
to the boar ; he is pre-eminently ‘ the quadruped ’ \hataraya\ . 
It cannot be said that the names given to the cock — ‘ the 
ground scratcher’ \bin'pahurci\ and ‘the crower’ \and(i- 
lanna] ; or by both Sinhalese and Tamils to the elephant, 
‘the great animal’ [Sin. mahabola, l^a,va. pe'rump6lan\, 
are inappropriate. So the Tamil cultivators call the ox 
‘ the walker ’ [yiada'iya^i].* 

3. In some instances the system adopted seems to be 
merely to call the object by some word which ordinarily 
has a different meaning; thus a tick is called ‘tortoise’ 
[iS4d], a thorn ‘ dried leaf’ [parandcda^, &c. Sometimes, 
indeed, things are called by their contraries, or after quali- 
ties the reverse of those which they possess, as for instance 
sehellu [“light”] for bam [“heavy”], and miriyd 

■ [“ sweetness ”] for lunu [“ salt ”] . 

4. A peculiarity which is characteristic of both the 
Sinhalese and Tamil threshing-floor language is the paucity 
of verbs and the different significations of which each verb 
used is capable. Thus, in Sinhalese, jayakaranam is 
used both for ‘ to eat ’ and ‘ to drink, ’ and it is the 
same in Tamil, where kodddppikka means either ‘to eat’ 
or ‘ to drink : ’ it also means ‘ to smoke (tobacco) ’ and 
‘to chew (betel).’ Puramnacd, in Sinhalese, means ‘to 
eat,’ ‘to drink,’ ‘to go’ (Kegalla), and ‘to place,’ and 

* Similar nicknames are to be found in ordinary Sipbalese. A 
mantis is taniigirard, [•■ the grass parrot ’'] , and there is another insect, a 
kind of grasshopper, I beliene, called bim-urd [“the ground boar.”] Sir 
John Lubbock remarks (“ Origin of Civilization,” pp.321 — 2): — “ Every 
one who has paid any attention to children, or schoolboys, must have 
observed how nicknames often derived from slight and even fanciful 
characteristics are seized on, and soon adopted by general consent. 
Hence, even if root-words had remained with little alteration, we should 
still be often puzzled to account for their origin. I believe they arose 
in the same way as the nicknames and new slang terms of our own day. 
These we know are often selected from some similarity of sound, or 
connection of ideas, often so quaint, fanciful, or far-fetched, that we are 
unable to recall the true origin even of words which have arisen in our 
own time.” 
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udamkaranavd ‘to eat’ and ‘to kindle (a fire).’ The 
verbs, in fact, seem to l)e purely euphemistic words selected 
entirely without reference to their having any, or no, resem- 
blance in meaning to the words in place of which they are 
used. Words with such meanings as ‘to increase,’ ‘to 
multiply,’ ‘to make fat,’ ‘to fill,’ appear to be considered 
lucky words to use. Hence the Sinhalese cultivators use 
puramnavu [“ to fill”] and [“ to increase ”] ; for 
‘ to begin the work ’ of cultivation, puramdanavd* and vada- 
nava for ‘ to sow ’ [blttara vadanavd] ,t or, ‘ to draw the 
threshing-floor diagrams’ [aluhan vadanavd] .J Just in the 
same way' the Tamils use perukka [“ to cause to increase ”] 
with many different meanings. The various meanings of 
puravanavd [“to fill”] I have already noticed. The Sinhalese 
Kapurala shouts Pard! purd ! [“Null! full!”]; the 
Tamil cultivator urges on the oxen on the threshing-floor, and 
at the end of the work greets the appearance of the heap of 
threshed corn with shouts of Poll! poll! [“Increase! in- 
crease!”]. So the Sinhalese say bdkaranda [“to multiply”] 
for ‘ to chew (betel),’ where the Tamils use metta [“ to be 
abundant”]. 

5. In one or two instances the Sinhalese cultivators 
make use of ordinary Tamil words as their conventional 
words, while a corresponding process is found among the 
Tamils with respect to some Sinhalese words. Thus, in 
Mr. Bell’s list of words from Rayigam Korale, vdlapala.m 
(Tam., vdlaippalam) is given as the threshing-floor word for 
“plantain,” while the Tamil cultivators call a “winnow” 
kullam (Sin., kuUa),\ and ‘a lime’ iisikkui. 

6. Sometimes the general is used for the particular, and 
V'ce cersa. In Sinhalese, “ winnow ” is yatura [“ the instru- 
ment ”] ; in Tamil “margosa leaf ” is ;>»«(>! [“the leaf”], 
‘ arecanut ’ is hoddai [“the seed”], ‘ plantain ’ is kani [“ the 


* C. A. S. .Journal, 1883, p. 46. 
t Ibid, 1880, p. 47. 

I Ibid, 1880, p. 49, and 1883, p. 49. 
is 1 lii.<, however, is a I'ali wool. 
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fruit”]. Oa the other hand, the Sinhalese cultivator’s 
word for ‘ man ’ is goyiya ‘ cultivator ’ — he is thought of 
primarily in his agricultural capacity. For the same reason 
his wife is goyiammd [“ mother cultivator ”]. Words with 
a general meaning being thus sometimes used in a particular 
sense, it follows that the latter varies a good deal in different 
districts. For example, ambdrutd seems to mean “any 
horned animal.”* In the Kegallaand Balapitiya districts 
it means ‘elk’ [^o««],but in the other districts it means 
‘buffalo’: it is also, I think, used for ‘deer’ [gnutdj. 
Kalu gediyd [-‘the black lump”] is applied to ‘moukey’ 
\yandura\ and ‘ boar ’ [wed] . 

7. It will be noticed, as another peculiarity of these 
localisms, that many of the words denoting inanimate things 
have the terminations which in ordinary Sinhalese or Tamil 
are confined to words denoting animates, or are words 
ordinarily denoting animates. This is particularly the case 
with respect to those natural objects, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., to which in the exercise of their occupation 
the cultivators have occasion oftenest to refer. Thus in 


Sinhalese — t 

r ratta 


fire (lit., redness) 

Objects in 

3 gapgula 

= 

water 

nature. 

j iniriya 

= 

salt (lit., sweetness) 


V suduva 

= 

cliuuam (lit., whiteness) 


e pehiya 

= 

rice ' lit., ripeness) 

Fruits, 

) kaliatava 

= 

arecanut (lit., bitterness) 

j rahatija 

== 

jaggery (lit., sweetness) 


^ tittaya 

== 

gourd (lit., bitterness) 


1 kapanna 

= 

knife (lit., the cutter) 

Tools, S)-c. 

< liyaniia 
t turapkaranna 

== 

reaping-hook (lit., the cutter) 


= 

spoon (lit., the separator) 


* Cf. the difference in meaning Idetween English deer and German thur. 
f To these may be added several Kegulla words, ^hich in Mr. levers’s 
list seems to be in the accusative plural. Sec the words marked with an 
asterisk in the list at the end of this Paper, and compare them w'ith the 
corresponding words from the other districts. 
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And in Tamil — 

f vatarayan 
I 


Objects in 
nature. 


i oddakkaran = 
sulliduvan = 

I 

^Ye]ichchakaran = 


the wind (lit., wind-king) 
chatf (lit., the runner) 
chunani Tlit., the inflamer 
smarter) 

camphor (lit., the shiner) 


( karukkuvan •=> tobacco (lit., the burner) 

I pukaichchadkaran benzoin (lit., the smoker) 

rkollan == sickle (lit., blacksmith). So 

with the words for mamoty, 
axe 

j sarasarappan = mat (lit., the rustler) 

I velaikaran, velaiyal stick for separating the straw 
[ from the grain (lit., servant) 

This would at first sight appear as if the cultivators in 
their euphemistic language were accustomed to adopt a sort 
of personification of the more familiar, natural, and other 
objects. A similar peculiarity has been noticed by Profes- 
sor Max Muller as characteristic of a primitive state of 
language. As a rational and probable explanation of it, 
I cannot do better than quote his words. Referring to 
language in its most primitive state, he says : “ Here, in the 
lowest depths of language, lie the true germs of what we 
afterwards call figurism, animism, anthropopathism, an- 
thropomorphism ; here we recognise them as necessities — 
necessities of language and thought— and not as what they 
appear to be afterwards, free poetical conceptions. At a time 
when even the stone which he had himself sharpened was 
still looked upon by man as his deputy, and called a cutter, 
not a something to cut with ; when his measuring rod was 
a measurer, his plough a tearer, his ship a flier, or a bird ; 
how could it be otherwise than that the river should be a 
shouter, the mountain a defender, the moon a measurer? 

These are the simplest, the most inevitable steps of 

language. If we want to know what the ancients 

thought when they spoke of a river, the answer is they 
thought it exactly what they called it, and they called it, as 
we know, in different ways, either the runner \^sarit] or the 


Fruits, SfC. 


Tools, ^c. 
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noisy \nadi or dhuni \ ; or if it flowed in a straight line, the 
plougher or the plough [sira, river; strd, plough], or the 
arrow ; or if it seemed to nourish the fields, the mother 

Irwimrl • or if it spt\3.r3,tpfl nod nmrepf.ed-nnp emintry frurn. 


another, the defender [slndhu, from s'ldh, sedhati, to keep off] . 
In all these names you will observe that the river is con- 
ceived as acting. As man runs, so the river runs ; as man 
shouts, so the river shouts ; as man ploughs, so the river 
ploughs ; as a man guards, so the river guards. The river is 
not called at first a plough, but the plougher ; nay, even the 
plough itself is for a long time conceived and called an 
agent, not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, the wolf, and thus shares often the same name 
with the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf (vriha is both 
wolf and plough in the Veda).” The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Max Muller is that grammatical gender is 
not the cause but the result of personification. “ When 
everything that was known and named had to be conceived 
as active, and if active, then as personal ; when a stone was 
a cutter, a tooth a grinder or an eater, a gimlet a borer ; 
there was no doubt considerable difficulty in dispersonify- 
ing, in distinguishing between a measurer and the moon, in 
neutralising words, in producing in fact neuter nouns, in 
clearly distinguishing the tool from the hand, the hand from 
the man ; in finding a way of speaking even of a stone as 
something simply trodden under foot. There was no 
difficulty in figuring, animating, or personifying. Thus we 
see how for our purposes the problem of personification, 
which gave so much trouble to former students of religion 
and mythology, is completely inverted ; our problem is not 
how language came to personify, but how it succeeded in 
dispersonifying. ” * 

Thus, then, although primitive language is “without any 
signs of gender, all ancient nouns expressed activities 
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Feminine noung were next introduced “ with the settins: 
apart of certain derivative suffixes for females. By this 
all other words became masculine. At a still later time 
certain forms were set apart for things that were neuter.” 

I think, then, we have an analogous instance in this 
language of the threshing-floor, which is in effect a rudi- 
mentary language. 
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(2) r&la-palam ... Ray. K. ... Tamil vulaippalam the ordinary 

word. 

(3) rambakam ... Galle ... Ramia = plantain (Clough), fta« for 

I hpi = bunch or cluster. 
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feminine form is p6li, with which compare the Sip. 
bdliyd = “ women ’’ (a word used in Balapifiya Dis- 
trict). Both polar), and pdli are found as amxes in 
words denoting different animals (see the preceding 
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E. — Miscellaneous. 

There is a peculiar method of notation in use among Tamil culti- 
vators, similar to a system described by the late MahA Mudaliyar L.De 
Zoysa, as found in ancient Sanskrit and Sinhalese works.* 

Thus, one person = kad^atyadiyifpolan, because there is one centre 
pole (kaddai ) in the thre-hing-floor, or perhaps one man whose duty it 
is to fix it (haddaippolan). In the Sinhalese system “one” is 
represented by Meru, because there is but one Meru mountain in the 
world. 

“ i'wo persons” = kavaipdUpolamdr. Kavai means “ the fork of a 
branch.” In Si 5 :halese netra (eyes) = 2. 

“ Three persons” = cAuZam/zdlcyxi/amdr. .fftiZam = “trident.” In 
Sinhalese Siva (who has three eyes) = 3. 

“ Four persons ” = vetampolepolamdr ; so in the Sighalese system 
Veda = 4, because there are four Vedas. 

“ Five persons” = kaipolepolamdr, because there are five fingers. In 
the Sinhalese system sara = 6, because there are six tastes. 

I understand that similar fanciful methods of representing numbers 
are in vogue in the bazars. 


JI. — Sinhalese Coltivatoks’ Songs. 


1 — Whilst Sowing. 

zaoa ZS5330 d® 0®ea 0 

©gda estSaa 0 

cstadQd© ©S Q 

«32ad«ae'd ©i© O 

©OToa e3i©®'qa33 ©S O 

a<g§© as g^^rasacs Q 

evqSS^Oa «8i®©'^S^3 Q 

gd ©iS® © 

ddSdi ©i©8 © 

@®e3i3l©@ c9® ®i^@>?5» 3 

©i© ®'t53dj,©a e3@'<5®st2;d S © 

g(^@ic3oSc3a (gdiogd 3 

tSdgQSl ©0 S 

zSSSg q®S3!3f ©®3 Q 

gaj©3^ 0fflei 3 


C.A.S, Journal, 1852, p. xlv — xlvi. 
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Balagala kande hima vata 
Kapa tana ema vigasata 
Mulbiju vapnrayi sanikata 
Sataravaram deviyo evita 
Satara kare veta bendimata 
Goyi aemadena avi evita 
Palamuva siti mulgoyiyata 
Devipihitayi sema devituta 
Gonagale puravedimata 
Gahasak rajavaru veda sita 
Mahasakvala hima mediko^ 

Veda keruvayi sadenek 
Mulgoyiya gurupandarata 
Sadamin kirimuban evita 
Kirimava dahasak emavito 
Gennd duiin4 vigasata 

[When all the fields are well prepared,* 
Which lie round Balagala hill, 

Right quickly then the seed is sown 
By the Four Regents of the earth, f 


_ *1 caimot vouch for perfect accuracy in these translations, the 
m some places bemg very obscure— at any rate to one who is not 
manner bom.” 


meaning 
“ to the 


t “ Below the highest sphere four regents sit, 

Who rule our world.”—” Light of Asia,” 8th ed., p. 1. 

At the Birth, ef Buddha, 

" they brought the painted palanquin 
fetch him home, the bearers of the poles 
Were the four regents of the earth, come down 
Brom mount Sume'ru — ^they who write men’s deeds 
^ brazen plates— the Angel of the East, 

Whose hosts are clad in silver robes, and bear 
^rgete of pearl; the Angel of the South, 

horsemen, the Kumbhandas, ride blue steeds. 

With saphire shields: the Angel of the West, 

By nagas followed, riding steeds blood-red. 

With coral shields; the Angel of the North, 

Environed by his yafcshas, all in gold, 
to yellow hor^s, bearing shields of gold. 

These with their pomp invisible, came down 
And took the poles, in caste and outward garb 
lake bearers, yet most mighty gods.”— pp. 4, 5. 

“ fJontribntions to Oriental Literature,” Part. TT , 
guardian d£ea$, by theRev.K.Spence- 
foS’dT description in the “Light of Asia” would seeinto be 
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Then come the numerous husbandmen, 

On the four sides a fence to raise. 

While to the leader of the band 
The favouring gods assistance give.* 

His heart is filled with joys divine. 

When GonagaJa’s fields are sown, 

A thousand kings the rites attend, j 

The great world’s bounds by them enclosed. 

Six persons carry on the work. 

Milk-leaven then the chief provides 
For ofierings meet| — and to the feast 
Mothers-of-milk a thousand bids. §] 


• Devipihkayi. — See C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 59, note. 

^ Pv/ravfdimata. — A correspondent writing to the Ceylon Ohserver says; 
“Whether in maha or yala when the field is properly ploughed, the cul- 
tivator observes a favourable n^hata to sow the first seed j for which purpose 
a small space of ground, where two embankments meet, is prepared. When the 
first seed is sown, a branch from the iaharala, a cocoanut-fiower, and a bit of 
saffron are fixed on the spot, that it may be thus exactly distinguished. 
This ceremony is called Puravedfma. When harvest is at hand, the portion 
of com in this distinguished spot is first reaped by some person who is not 
a member of the family. It is kept, to be dedicated to the gods, on an 
elevated stick until the harvest is ended, is threshed in a separate place, and 
the paddy of that portion forms a part of expense, either of the dance called 
gaimnadu, or the feeding a kajmwd, a demon priest.” 

According to Mr. Bell, Furavadanavd also means to begin the work of 
clearing. It is evidently an euphemistic expression nsed with various meanings. 
See C.A.S. Journal, 1883, p. 46. 

J Qurupandurata. “The money offered to a god or demon is always 
called^aodarM, which means, “ransom money.” C.A.S. Journal, 1865, p. 42. 
See also C.A.S. Journal, 1883, p. 58 ; also a gift to one’s Teacher in gratefnl 
acknowledgment of his services. 

§ “ There is a certain dine or alms-giving ceremony called Kiri Ammd- 
manmne Dane, or “ the alms of the mothers-of-milk,” generally observed three 
months after the birth of a child. Besides other people, who are invited to 
the honse to partake of food or Adne on the occasion, seven women, some- 
times seven unmarried girls, named for the time Tt/iri ammald, or“ the mothers- 
of-milk,” are made to sit apart from the others, and are treated to a breakfast 
of boiled rice, plantains, and a sort of jelly called “ milk,” made of rioe- 
flonr, jaggery, or country sugar, and the juice of the cocoanut. The dishes 
of the others, who are treated on the same occasion, are different from these.” 
C. A- S. Journal, 1865, p. 65. 
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(2 ) — While Weeding. 
^3 SDzad ©esscasaac 
if aai aJ ®af SS ©maS gd SQaa 230 
q d 0iaJ®af 23^38 df z^%diQQ 
©<53c3at©aJ QSQQ ©cbsScso 


[Vol. VIIL 


O 

o 

o 

o 


Bintenne himavatakara nelanakalata 
E'tenne siti goyi puravadanakalata 
Asvenne kadimayi e kumbnruvalata 
Deviyanne pihitayi mulgoviyata 

[When the fields are weeded round Bintenna, 

When the husbandmen have there the rites performed. 
The crop is then a pleasant sight to see, 

May the gods grant their help to the fanner chief.] 


(3 ) — While Threshing. 


ge®«5f csaj ©caatrf d^ 
©23M©0 S 0 @ca«t © 2330 ®S 
^ 0 ® CBS5 2S33®a 
®2S53@0 S)0®O3trf ®23O0®S 

^©d ©®3®0S ©© 23® 

estj ®<;;Sc3aJ®St 23® 

<|@d ©233 ®0S ®® 23® 

<gS ©<58c32^®2^ 23® 

^®d ®233©0a ®® 23® 
©casg da 6 ©<d 23® 

Jif@d ®233©0a @® 23® 
ooS ddi&<d 23® 

q&d ©233 ©08 ®© 23® 
®-@3®q0CS2j@2j 23® 

2B ® 23 0 ®ffl®0©ffld 0«aO 
® 23? 23 © ®®@0©®d 0520 
23l 0<€® C3 ®®@0@ffld C»0 
di 02 j 0 (.g ®®®©®®d 0220 


©2i 
®2i 
©2f 
®2^ 

233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 
233 

©®-€)Si2I? Sd0 ©® 23®23 O 

©®-€Si2rf gd0 ©® S3®23 0 
®®.®®l2d Sd0 ®® 2S®23 0 
©®-®Si25j gd0 ©® 23®23 0 


§®0®0©^ j 9®C323 ©103 ©®-@0i2Sj gd0 ®® 23® 233 

effl0®0®^ 2S®C325 ©103 ©®-SSi 2 sf gd0 ©® 23® 233 

<fg®233g00 ;^®C323 ©103 ©®-SSx2d gd0 ®® 23® 233 

(3l^2}©2} ©S) ® ©103 gd0 ©® 23® 233 
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Mudun^ yana gonrajune 
* Tope balayen kola madin4 

I'laoga yana nambane 
Tope balayen kola madine 

Ape noveyi me kamati 
Sanda deviyanne kamata 
Ape noveyi me kamata 
Iri deviyanne kamata 
Ape noveyi me kamata 
Soli raj age kamata 
Ape noveyi me kamata 
Fandi rajage kamata 
Ape noveyi me kamata 
Guna deviyanne kamata 

Samanala mahavehera usata genet purava me kamatata 
Mttkkama mahavehera usa^ purava me kamatata 
Kelapiya mahavehera nsaU gepet purava m6 kamatata 
Ruvanveli mahavehera usa^ genet purava me kamatata 

IhalaveI4 tiyena betd genet purava m4 kamatata 
Phalavele tiyena beta genet purava me kamatata 
Atukotuvala tiyena beta genet purava me kamatata 
Genunne hema beta genet purava me kamatata 

[On — king, leader of the team. 

Lend strength the corn to tread; 

Lusty steer * that follows next, 

Lend your strength the corn to tread. 

This is not our threshing-floor, 

’Tis the Moon-god’s threshing-floor ; 

This is not our threshing-floor, 

’Tis the Sun-god’s threshing-floor; 

This is not our threshing-floor, 

’Tis King Soli’s threshing-floor ; 


* Namthani, a wordfonnd in both Sinhalese (ndmha) and Tamil (ndmpaii). 
According to Winslow it is a provincial word, meaning “ steer ” or “ bnll-calf .” 
In Sinhalese, “boar,”-. 

E 2 
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This is not onr threshing-floor, 

’Tis King Pandi’s • threshing-floor. * * * § 

This is not our threshing-floor, 

’Tis god Gana’s I threshing-floor;] 

High as Samanala’s Peak, fill with corn the threshing- 
floor ; 

High as holy Mecca’s | shrine, fill with corn the 
threshing-floor ; 

High as sacred Kelani, fill with corn the threshing-floor; 

High as Ruvanveli’s shrine, fill with corn the threshing- 
floor. 

Bring the corn from highest tracts, § and pile it on the 
threshing-floor ; 

Bring the corn from lowest tracts, and pile it on the 
threshing-floor ; 

From and kotuva || bring corn to fill this 

threshing-floor ; 

E’en the women’s wonted share 1 must help to fill this 
threshing-floor.] 


• Tamil, Paf^i-rdsa^, the King of Madnra : Pdndiyan, any king of Madnra, 
of the Innar dynasty : Panin, a sovereign of ancient Delhi, the nominal father 
of the Pandavaprincesi(Wins.). See “ Hinduism,” by Monier Williams, p. 112. 
“Indian Kings belonged to one or the other of two great families, which 
were held to have descended respectively from the snn and the moon. The 
former called mrya ragin, or solar dynasty ; the latter, the chandra vansa, 
or lunar dynasty. The solar dynasty was the more eminent of _the two." 
(“ Arichandra,” translated by Sir M. Commara Swamy, note on p. ^17.) 

t Gana, Gapesa, or Ganapati, the Hindn god of wisdom, and remover of 
obstacles. 

J Compare the song from the Kalutara District, given by Mr. BeU, in 
wMch reference is also made to “Mecca’s sacred foot.” (C. A. S. Journal, 
1883, p, 53.) There must have been some Moormen, I should think, in the 
villages in which these songs were composed, whom it was desirable to con- 
ciliate. 

§ Ihala and pahala ^pata, the portions of a field which are res- 
pectively nearest to and furthest from the tank which irrigates it. 

g The atuva is a store for paddy, either a detached building or nnder 
the same roof as the honse. The Ju^va is a shelf or platform used for the 
same purpose, and supplementary to the aluva, Afukoimala may be merely 
a le-duplication, such as is common in Siphalese and Tamil. Cf. with thm 
and the two preceding lines the song atove referred to, given by Mr. Bell, 
part of vrhich is almost identical with them : 

Ihala veH tibena betat 
Fahala veld tibena b^t 
Atii-kotn-vala tibena b^t 
puravan me kamatiita. 

^ The portion paid to the women as hire for their labonr. 
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NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE 
BALA^GODA DISTRICT. 


By Frederick Lewis, Esq. 

My acquaintance with this District ranges from January, 
1879, since which period I have taken more or less constant 
ornithological observations, which I venture to condense 
into the form of a Paper, showing the number of species 
that have fallen within my observation, their range, 
migration, and, where possible, their nidification. 

In order to render this Paper as complete as ornitho- 
logical science requires, — a want beyond the mere enumera- 
tion of cases, — 1 have thought it best to describe the 
locality, its general physical condition, rainfall, and climate. 

Outline of the District.— ^toia an ornithological point of 
view, the geographical boundaries of a district are by no 
means satisfactory, as the winds and bends made by such 
limits are of necessity bound to enclose forms that are 
common to both sides of the geographical point of demar- 
cation. 

It therefore becomes more suitable to adopt fixed lines, 
which, though seemingly arbitrary, are very convenient and 
clear. With this in view, I have drawn lines which enclose 
as nearly as possible the district I purpose describing, 
while, at the same time, fixing definite boundaries. • Accord- 
ing to the lines I have drawn, the district may be said to 
be bounded on the north by the great chain of hills 
dividing the Central from the Western Provinces, from 
Miriyakotakanda to Nonpareil estate; on the east by a 
line from the Nonpareil estate to the Bilihul-oya resthouse, 
and in a southerly direction from the resthouse to the 
Lankdbarana estate ; on the south by a short line due 
west from the Lankdbarana estate to the 78th mile-stone 
on the Colombo-Badulla-road, at a place called Palla- 
kanda ; on the west by a line running north-west to a 
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trigonometrical station situated on the boundary of Agar’s 
Land tea estate, and known as Balakotenna, and connected 
from that station with Miriyakotekanda, the starting point 
first named. This includes the whole of Balapgoda proper ; 
and from the length of my list of species, I think it will 
he found to cover a wide number of forms, especially in 
proportion to the area of land. 

Geographical Outline . — This may be roughly said to 
resemble a basin, closed on the south, west, and north by 
ranges of hills, and open on the east. The two chief ranges 
are those on the north, which are a continuation of the 
Adam’s Peak and sister mountains, and the Pettiagala hills 
on the south, that are more or less connected with the first 
by a number of broken and undulating spurs passing through 
the Bambarabotuwa district, towards Kondurngala. 

Miriyakotekanda is approximately 6,800 feet, from which 
the dividing range descends into a saddle, continuing to 
rise as it goes eastward till it reaches Etamoruwa at 6,600, 
overlooking Bagawantaldwa. Deteniyagalla is about 6,300, 
and, viewed from below, it looks like a huge sugarloaf 
towering above the grass lands at its foot. 

Pettiyagala, on the southern range, is over 4,000 feet, 
sloping down to Balapgoda town, that stands on the 
eastern base of the range at an elevation of 1,776 feet, 
and facing Kirindigala on the east ; that is, part of a 
small and distinct line of hills, separate from either of 
those mentioned above. The altitude in consideration, 
therefore*, is between, approximately, 1,600 (at the 78th mile- 
stone) and 6,600, or a vertical range of 5,000 feet. 

The southern aspects of both the dividing range and the 
Pettiyagala chain are equally precipitous, being wholly 
inaccessible to ordinary passage throughout wide extents 
of ground, and it is only where the rocks give support to 
soil and trees that a means of ascent can be found. Below 
Miriyakotakanda, and onwards to Deteniyagalla, huge walls 
of rock form the face of the hilly range, and it is with 
the utmost labour and difficulty that a traveller can get 
Irom one side to the other. 
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Hivers. — The Walaw4-ganga is the chief river of the dis- 
trict, and takes its rise helow and around Miriyakotakanda, 
from which a large tributary, known as the Oorawa-ela, 
supplies a material portiou to its waters. This brauch 
has to descend over an enormous precipice, that is, I believe, 
the highest waterfall in the country. Looking up the fall 
from helow, the water appears to come from the clouds, as 
no part of the land to the hack of it can he seen, except 
from the opposite hill. The Boltumb4-oya, Borapga-ela, 
Maha-oya, and Massena-oya are the chief remaining streams 
of any magnitude, or worthy of notice. 

The Bilihul-oya is, of course, an important stream, hut its 
rise is not made within the district, and only passes through 
a part of the locality before it finally joins the Walaw4- 

garjga- 

Botanical aspect. — The country to the west of the Balag- 
goda town is chiefly large forest, that also clothes the 
northern range. The space formed and enclosed by this 
forest-clad area consists of chena, grass-land, and the coffee 
estates belonging to both natives and Europeans. The 
small district of BoltumbS, comprising a group of villages 
together at the foot of the Northern chain. Paddy fields, 
both large and small, dot about throughout the middle of 
the district, and wherever facilitated by the lay of the land. 
The forests contain a curious mixture of trees. The rocky 
faces of the hills are covered with the formidable kaiukitul 
or spiked palm ( Oncosperma fasiculata ), and lower down, 
where the temperature is warmer, cables of rattan ( Cala- 
mus rvdentum) chain trees together with their powerful 
grasp. 

In the sandy soil exposed to the blasts from the south-west, 
there flourishes the ironwood ( Mesua ferrea ), that appears 
to be widely distributed in the district. Malaboda, or wild 
nutmeg ( Myristica laurifolia ), the favourite food of the 
Hill mynah, is both numerous and common to different 
elevations, but preferring an altitude above 2,000 feet. 

Del or wild breadfruit (Artocarpus nobilis), is frequently 
found in the warmer localities, and affords food to both 
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birds and squirrels. Bombax Malaharicum, or red cotton, 
the katu-imbul of the Sinhalese, appears frequently below 
3,000 feet, and attains a large size. During the flowering 
season this tree attracts a curious number of birds, that 
find food both in the flowers as well as on the insects 
that congregate upon them. Kekuna ( Canarium Zeyla- 
nicum) is found in every native garden in the district, 
but I do not remember having ever seen it in forest. 
Cinnamon trees ( Cmnamomum Zeylanicum) are not uncom- 
monly found in the forest, together with a large number of 
species known as bastard cinnamon. 

Katuboda ( Cullenia excelsa ) appears in many parts of 
the forest, but it is not very common. Ebony ( Diospyros 
ebenum) occurs but very sparingly, and not above 3,000 
feet as far as my personal experience goes. The h&ra-gaha 
or “ thief-tree ” ( Dipteroearpus Zeylanicus ), is frequently 
found in sheltered forests, at low elevations, where the 
Sinhalese use it for the gum-like oil that is extracted from 
it. The next well-known resin-yielding tree, the stately 
dun(Doono, Zeylanica),{^ very numerous on the dividing 
. range, but becomes comparatively rare below 2,500 feet. 
Kina badulla, dewata, and many other valuable timber 
trees abound, too numerous to mention in a paper confined 
to ornithology, though their claims of interest would 
otherwise demand a much more extended notice than I 
am able at present to aft’ord, even presuming that I was 
snlBciently qualified to render justice to such a task. 

I am bound, however, to say a few words with regard to 
the grass and chenaland botany. In the former, the wide 
extent of mana grass (Andropogon Martini), freely mixed 
with the patana or brake fern (both largely used by 
cinchona planters for “ covering ” and “ shading ” respec- 
tively), represent the most characteristic features of the so- 
called grass land. These wide areas of grass are here and 
there dotted over with the well-known patana oak, and are 
peculiarly interesting to the ornithologist. As many curious 
species may be found, such as Dumeta albogularis, Pyctorhis 
rmsalis, Prinia socialis, and the ubiquitous Cisticola cursitans. 
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not to mention hawks, swallows, and bee-eaters that 
frequent such spots. 

The chena is, of course, characterised by the presence of 
that impenetrable bush, lantana. This plant owes its 
spread in a great measure to birds that eat the fruit in 
large quantities, and carry the seed into open ground, where 
it quickly spreads from a single tree — if I may apply the 
word Lantana affords a very close cover to many hush- 
loving species, and among them the jungle-fowl, that are 
quite safe from the collector’s gun, as it is seldom worth 
the labour to attempt to pick up a small bird that has 
fallen into thick lantana. 

Another common and conspicious plant is the guava 
(Psidium) or pera of the Sinhalese. Near to the town of 
Balangoda, guava trees abound in countless numbers, 
affording during the fruit season food for birds, beasts, and 
man. So common, indeed, is this fruit tree, that plots of 
land abounding in it are called by the Sinhalese villagers 
pera landa or guava-chena. 

The nalla-gaha ( Gyrnops walla) and the wild olive 
( Elcescarpus serratus ) both occur in chena lands in moderate 
abundance, and afford fruit to some of the larger birds. 

Climate and Soil. — From the middle of May to the 15th 
of October the winds from the south-west keep all vegetation 
in a perpetual state of unrest, when but few birds, compared 
to those in the remaining months of the year, are to be 
met with, excepting the more hardy and stronger species. , 
During this time of the year the rainfall is much less in 
point of quantity than in the north-east monsoon, though 
the temperature is very much lower in proportion. Trees 
are frequently blown down, and exposed ones are rapidly- 
denuded of leaves, and appear ragged and torn. Paddy 
fields are noisy with numbers of coutrivances worked and 
agitated by the wind for the purpose of frightening off pigs 
and scaring buntings, though the villager add a curious 
commentary on the value of these inventions by having 
boys, girls, and even men and women to yell and shout 
whenever a cloud of goyan-kurullo hover down upon the 
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ripening rice crops. From October, again, to May, the 
very opposite is the atmospheric condition of the year. 
All is quiet, and scarcely a branch moves, unless some 
storm of an unusual character has taken place. During 
this period of rest migratory birds visit the district, and the 
number and variety of species contrast curiously with the 
south-west months. The north-east rains are much heavier, 
though the duration of each storm is smaller than ito the 
opposite monsoon. After a downpour, which sometimes 
exceeds three inches in a few hours, when the sunlight 
falls again upon the drenched vegetation, birds appear 
in the greatest profusion. Bulbuls, parrots, barbets, 
lorikeets, white-eyes, king-crows, shrikes, and many others 
congregate in flocks — I might say — at such times, and 
afford easy and abundant opportunities for the collector. 
In. the evenings, after the sun has sunk below the hill 
ranges, and darkness begins to draw on, the congregation 
of crows, the returning flight of bee-eaters, the chatter of 
cattle mynahs, and the majestic movement of a flock of 
koku. in a white and regular string as they retire to 
warmer regions, are sights indicative of the quiet and still 
north-east months, and possess a rare charm. At sunrise 
the valleys are hidden by long sheets of mist that melt as 
the day advances, when the migration of birds from their 
resting-places takes place. At this time the individual call- 
notes of many birds can be better studied than at any other 
time — a fact that is of use to the ornithologist in many 
respects when acquainting himself with the habits of 
tropical birds. 

. As rainfall is considered to be an important factor in the 
colouring of birds, it is also as well to bear the subject in 
mind. 

The temperature varies both in regard to altitude and 
monsoon. At 2,300 feet elevation, at the burst of the mon- 
soon from the south-west, dry- and wet-bulb readings gave 
the following result : — 

15th May, 9 A.M.: dry 79°, wet 7°, dew point 72-3®, 
homidity, 80. 
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15th May, 2 p.m.: dry 7°, wet 72°, dew point 69-8°, 
humidity 84 ; 

At the break of the north-east — 

14th October, 9 a.m. : dry 84°, wet 74°, dew point 68-6°, 
humidity 64. 

14th October, 2 p.m. : dry 84°, wet 74°, dew point 67-4°, 
humidity 57. 

At 1,700 feet the average temperature stands at about 
80°, and 10° less at 2,000 higher. 

Space does not permit of my saying more than a very 
few words regarding soil. One of the most curious facts 
claiming attention, however, is the presence of cabook, 
which crops out in many places. A sandy quartz appears^ 
at the foot of both ranges of hills, and a strata of large, 
white, boulder quartz lies along in an east and west direc- 
tion between the villages of Bulatgama and Rasagala. 
Precious stones have been found' in many places, and 
Bambarabotuwa is now sufficiently famous to need no 
further remarks on this head. 

Plumbago, mica, and kirimetta also appear in various 
places throughout the district, but not in any very large 
quantities. The flat valleys also afford clay in sufficient 
quantity to enable the natives to manufacture bricks and 
tiles, tiled native houses being by no means uncommon 
among the more wealthy classes. 

Plan . — Having thus sketched out the physical characters 
of the district, and before passing directly to the subject of 
this Paper, I wish to say a word respecting the plan I have 
arranged my notes upon. First, the accurate position of 
each is of importance from a systematic stand-point, and in 
this I have closely followed Captain Legge’s arrangement 
as being the most modern. 

Detailed description I have avoided, as space would not 
permit of such being done ; and in all cases that I could rely 
upon, I have given notes upon the nidification of examples. 
Where matters of ornithological interest occur, I have 
enlarged upon the subject, with the hope of rendering this 
Paper both of use as well as of interest. 
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1. Circus dneraceous, Montague's Harries. A -wintCT 'risitor. 

Common. 

2. Asltir trivirgattis, the Crested Goshawk. Common. ^ 

3. Neopus Malayensis, the Black Kite Eagle. Distributed 
throughout the district, but more numerous under 4,000 feet than 
above it. 

4. Spizcetus Kelaarti, the Ceylon Mountain Hawk Eagle.. 

Common, both low down and at the highest levels. * 

5. Spilornis spilogaster, the Serpent Eagle. Seen near 
Balapgoda. 

6. Elanus eeerulens, the Black-shouldered Kite. I^ot so 
numerous as at higher elevations. 

7. Cerchneis tinnunculus, the Kestrel. Numerous in the 
north-east monsoon. 

8. Scops hakamuna. Scops Owl. Not uncommon in the lower 
parts of the district. 

9. Ninox scutulata, the Brown Hawk Owl. Shot one specimen 
in April. Bare. 

10. Glancidium castanonotum, the Chestnut-backed Owl. 

Very common, especially above 2,000 feet. 

- 11. Syrnium undranii, the Devil Bird. Not uncommon. 

12. Pa/iEornis /orgiMatMs, the Rose-ringed Parroquet. I bnly 
know of this bird as a common and favourite cage bird among the 
natives. 

13. Palaornis cyanocephalus, the Blossom-headed Parroqnet. 

Very numerous about chenas and grass lands, but rarely ascending 
into the hills above 4,000 feet. 

14. Paloeornis Calthropce, Layard’s Parroquet. Numerous in 
the forests of the upper hills, but less so at lower elevations, where 
it appears to be local and confined chiefly to the heavily-wooded 
ranges. 

15. XoWcm/ms / ntZicws, the Lorikeet. Very common. 

16. Yungipieus gymnapthalmos, the Pigmy Woodpecker. 

Hot uncommon under 3,200 feet. 

17. CAr^socotaplc* .S'f/icAtandi, Layard’s Woodpecker. Com- 
mon, and extendbg to 2,000 feet, when it becomes less so. 

18. Brachyptemus Ceylonus, Red Woodpecker. Confined 
to the lower parts of the district, where it is not uncommon, and 
to be found effecting the cocoanut and other trees in village 
gardens. 

19. CAry*qpAfep»iaa:fl«tAoder«s, the Southern Yellow-fronted 
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Woodpecker. This bird has only once come under notice, and in 
the lower parts of the district. 

20. Megalcema Zeyloniea, the Ceylon Barbet. Numerous 
throughout the lower parts of district, up to 2,000 feet. 

21. Mtgalcema Jlavifrons, the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Ex- 
tremely numerous. 

22. Xantholeema rubrieapilla, the Little^Ceylon Barbet. Yery 
common, and breeding in the district. 

23. Hieroeoccyx varius, the Common Hawk Cuckoo. A 
migrant to the district, and one of the first arrivals. 

24. Surniculus lugubris, the Drongo Cuckoo. I have twice 
procured this bird, and on each occasion on chena land at 2,300 
feet elevation. 

25. Coccystes coromandus, the Pied Crested Cuckoo. Ex* 
tremely rare, as far as my observations show. 

26. Eudynamys honorata, the Indian Eoil. I have heard this 
bird frequently in the lower parts of the district, and in the 
vicinity of the river, but it is by no means so common as in the 
warmer localities. 

27. Phanicophtst pyrrhocephaltts, the Mai Koha or Flowered 
Eoil. By no means uncommon in the thick forests of the lower hills. 

28. Zanclostomus viri'/irostris, the Green-billed Mai KohS. 
Not uncommon in the lower parts of the district, and afiecting 
clumps of large trees in chena. 

29. Centropus rvfipennis, the Jungle Crow. Extremely com- 
mon in the chena, and very frequently to be seen walking along 
newly-built bunds, seeking worms and frogs. 

30 Barpactes fasciatus, the Trogon. Widely distributed 
throughout the jungles of the district. 

31. Tuckus Cingalensis, the Ceylonese Hombill. Distributed 
throughout the lower parts of the district, ascending to 3,000 feet. 

32. Alcedo Bengalensis, the Little Indian King-fisher. Com- 
mon in every paddy field in the district. 

33. Pelargopsis Guriel, the Stork-billed King-fisher. I have 
repeatedly seen and heard this bird, but most frequently along the 
banks of the Walawe-gagga. 

34. Halcyon Smyrnensis, the White-breasted King-fisher. Very 
common, and resident throughout the year. 

35. J/crqp* PAiZ»ppen«s, the Blue-tailed Bee-eater. One of the 
first migrants to the district, arriving in September and departing 
with the south-west monsoon advent. 
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36. Chalura gigantea, the Spike-tailed Swift. By no means 
uncommon. 

37. Cypselus melba, the Alpine Swift. I have seen this bird 
more than once, but never secured a specimen. 

38. Cypselus affinis, the Indian Swift. I have often seen 
this Swift during thunderstorms, but possess no specimen. 

39. Cypselus batassiansis, the Palm Swift. I have frequently 
seen this Swift in the lowest part of the district, but never above 
1,800 feet. 

40. Coceocalia Franeica, the Indian Swiftlet. A very common 
bird in the district, and probably nests bere in cavernous 
streams. 

4 1 . Caprimulgus Kelaarti, Kelaart’s Nigbt Jar. I have seen 
this Goatsucker at a high elavation, and in the neighbourhood of 
grass lands, but from my own observations I am not inclined to 
think it common in the district. 

42. Caprimulgus Asiaticus, the Night Jar. Confined to the 
lower parts of the district, ascending as high as 2,300 feet, but 
scarce at that level. 

43. Corone macrorhyncha, the Black Crow. Very common 
about Balapgoda and all the native villages up to about 3,000 feet, 
above which it does not go. 

44. Cissa ornata, the Ceylonese Jay. Common in all the 
heavily-timbered forests from 2,000 feet and upwards. 

45. Oriolus melanocephalus, the Black-headed Oriole. Very 
common throughout the lower parts of the district. 

46. (rracufMs macn, the Large Indian Cuckoo-shrike. I have 
more than once seen this beautiful bird, and procured a specimen 
at 2,300 feet, but it is by no means common. 

47. Pericrocolus flammeus, the Orange Minnivet. Very com- 
mon from 2,000 feet and upwards, and to be met with in both 
monsoons, but more numerous daring the north-east than in the 
south-west. 

48. PencrocoZj/spcregrrinMs, the Little Minnivet. 1 have seen 
and procured this bird close to Alutnuwara (1,800 feet), and 
observed it in the grass lands below Denigama, but it is not 
nearly so numerous as the former, and only a visitor. 

49. Lalage sykesi^ the Black-headed Cuckoo Shrike. Not 
uncommon during the north-east monsoon, ascending to 3,500 feet. 

50. Tephrodomis affinis, the common Wood Shrike. This is 
one of the most interesting of our migratory birds, arriving early 
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in September, and remaining close up to the break of the sooth- 
west monsoon, when it departs. 

51. Bemipus picatus, the Pied Shrike. Not uncommon 
about the edges of forests, bounding patana or chena from 
2,300 feet upwards. 

52. Buchanga leueopt/galia, the White-helliedDrongo. "VeTj 
common up to about 4,500 ft-et elevation, but absent, so far as 1 
am able to discern, above that altitude. 

53. Dessemurus lephrhimus, the Crested Drongo. Strictly 
a forest bird, and of considerable extent of distribution, being 
equally numerous at 2,000 and 4,500 feet. 

54. Terpsephone paradisi, the Paradise Fly-catcher. By no 
means uncommon during the north-east monsoon, and ascending 
to over 4,000 feet, but is much more numerous at a lower elevation. 

55. Hypothgmis Ceylonensis, the Acure Fly-catcher. Numer- 
ous about suitable localities. 

56. Culicicapa Ceylonensis, the Grey-headed Fly-catcher, 
One of the commonest birds at the higher elevations, but not 
unfrequently met with at 1,800 feet. 

57. Aheonas muttuU the Rusty Fly-catcher. I have met 
with it occasionally at altitudes from 2,000 to 4,300 feet. 

58 Soparala sordtda, the Ceylonese Blue Fly-catcher, Fre- 
quent at elevations above 3,000 feet, and descending in the north- 
east monsoon to 2,000 feet, and probably lower. 

59. Siphia Ticket lice, the Blue Redbreast. During the north- 
east monsoon this little bird may be frequently seen in the dense 
jungles at elevations from 5,000 down to 2,000 feet. 

60. Muscecapa hyperythera, Neitner’s Fly-catcher. Though 
I am unable to discover the limits of distribution, I can safely 
speak of its presence during the north-east monsoon in this district^ 
and absence during the opposite season. 

6 1 . Copsychus saularis, the Magpie Robin, very numerous, and 
at all elevations. 

62. Thamnobie fulicata, the Black Robin. Bather peculiar in 
distribution. I have found it about Bala^g' da and villages 
beyond, and also along the line of road up to Haldummulla, but 
never at a corresponding altitude towards the centre of the district. 

63. Larvivora brunnea, the Indian Woodchat, I have seen 
this bird in this district at an elevation of 4,0C0 feet, but from my 
experience I find it is rare, and but little known. 
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64. Turdus Kinnisi, tbe Ceylon Blackbird. I bave once or 
twice met with this bird, but unfortunately failed to procure 
a specimen. 

65. Twrdwsrpe/optcra, tbe Spotted Tbrusb. Widely distributed 
throughout the district from 1,700 feet to the highest altitudes. 

66. .TwrdMs ^ardi, Ward’s Pied Blackbird. During February 
and March I found numbers of these birds, and frequently as many 
as 20 of them together. They were so extremely wary, however, 
that I only succeeded in getting one specimen, and that was so 
disfigured that I took no measurement. The elevation at which 
I found them was about 3,500, and later I met with another flock 
at the same altitude. They were often found in company with 
the following species. 

67. Oreoeincla umbricata, the Bnff-breasted Thrush. This 
species is not uncommon, bat being a lover of dense jungle, it is 
rarely seen. I have procured specimens from 2,000 feet to 4,000 
feet in the district. 

68. MonHcola cyana, the Blue Rock Thrush. I procured a 
very fine specimen among some boulder rocks at 2,300 feet, in 
Kovember. I have since met with it at 4,000 feet in similar 
localities. 

69. Myiophonus Blighi, Bligh’s Whistling Thrush. I shot a 
specimen about half a mile on the Balapgoda side of the dividing 
range between this district and Bagawantalawa. I have met with 
it since at 4,000 feet. 

70. Eypsipetes geneesa, the Black Bulbul. One of the com- 
monest of our birds, and found in both monsoons. It becomes 
somewhat scarce above 4,000 feet, and at this elevation is mostly 
to be found in the vicinity of patana land and isolated patches of 
jungle, of which it appears to very fond. 

71. Grinder fctericzM, the Forest Bulbul. Very common in 
all forests below 4,000 feet, though occasionally found above that 
level. It appears to remain throughout the year, as I have found 
nestlings at 2,500 feet, in the south-west monsoon. 

72. Ixos luieolus, the White Eye-browed Bulbul. The 
Cinnamon Thrush, of Europeans. I have rarely met with this 
bird above 3,000 feet, but below that altitude it becomes more 
numerous, as it descends. It appears to be a strictly bush-bird, 
frequenting the lantana and scrub jungles in and about patanas. 

73. RuUgula melanictera, tbe Black-headed Bulbul. Very 
numerous from 4,000 feet downwards, and common throughout 
P 
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the year. It fixqnents biish jungle and also large forests, bat is 
more ps^ial to the former. These Bnlbtils are fond of streams, bath- 
ing in the heat of the day in shallow pools, into which they wade, 
throwing water over their backs, after the manner of the domestic 
duck. Ihave procured nestlings in the N. E. monsoon at 2,500 feefc 

74. Kelaartia penicilldta, the Yellow-eared Bulbal. A 
purely hill species, and very common from 3,000 feet upwards, 
and throughout the whole year. It is gregarious in its habi% 
living in small flocks of from six to twenty. 

75. PycnonotusAusmorrAoMs, the Madras Bulbul. Dysentery 
Bird, and Common Bolbnl,of Europeans. Very numerous at all 
elevations throughout the district, and more particularly so at 
lower altitudes. It nests daring the early months of the year, at 
high as Well as low levels. 

76. Phyllornis Terdoni, the Green Bnlbul. Numerous 
below 3,000 feet, and sometimes asdending above that altitude. 
I have found it in both monsoons. It is very fond of open forests 
and jangles surrotmding paddy fields. 

77. 'Jora tiphia, the Common Bush Bulbul. Ceylon Bush- 
creeper, Kelaart. Very common about 2,000 feet, and lower. It 
affects lantana and “ guava-chenas,” feeding on the fruit of both. 
The variation in colouring is very considerable, some having a 
preponderance of green, and others of black. 

78. Malacoeercus striatus, the Common Babbler. Very 
common from 2,000 feet downwards, and infesting the bush as 
well as native gardens. 

79. Malacoeercus rufescens, the Rufus Babbler. This species 
is nearly as common as the last in suitable localities in the forests. 
It is rather a nuisance to the collector, as when once a flock of 
these birds are startled, they scare away other birds .by their 
discordant cries. They are numerous from 2,000 feet upwards, 
and at all Jimes of the year. I have frequently found them in 
company with the Sub-crested King-crows. 

80. Garrulax cinerei/rons, the Ashy-headed Babbler. I 
have on three occasions procured specimens of this species in this 
district— once in November at 2,300 feet, and again in April and 
August at 4,000 feet. From my observations it appears to be 
rare, and seemingly scarce daring the S.W. monsoon. Like both 
the foregoing, it is a strictly gregarious bird, inhabiting dense 
forest underwood, and confined more to the higher hills. Ihave 
a specimen shot in Dikoya at 5,000 feet, in September. 

21—86 
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■ 81. Pomatorhinus melcmurus, the Scinsitar-bill Babbler. To 
be found at all elevations throughout the district, an^ about 
equally distributed, but nowhere very common. It may be found 
hopping Woodpecker-like up some mossy stem of a tree in the dense 
jungle, or sneaking among the close lantana thickets, much after 
ttie manner of the White Eye-browed Bnlbnl. 

82. Dumetia albogularis, the White-throated Wren-babbler. 
Frequently to be met with in grass lands and “cane-biakes” of 
rambuk grass that is not uncommon in paddy fields. It 
associates in small flocks, and appears to be more numerous 
tcwards snnset than during the heat of the day. At such times 
I have observed swarms of them in the “ cane-brakes” mentioned 
above. They appear to remain throughout the year in this 
district, but I have failed to procure either nests or young. 

S3. Aleippe nigrifrons, the Ceylon Wren-babbler. Fairly 
common throughout Bala^oda. It affects the underwood and 
dense cane (bata ) clumps, using frequently the leaves of the latter 
for building its nest. It breeds about the early part of the year, 
and places its domed nest in the fork of a short tree, or bush, 
near the ground, in which it deposits two broadly ovate eggs of 
a white ground colour, speckled over with red-brown or chocolate- 
heawu spots. 

84. Pellomeum fuseicapillum, the Whistling Qnaker-thmsh. 
FVeqnenting the bush jungle and thick underwood of the larger 
forests. From its skulking habits and tame colours it is often 
passed by unnoticed, where a less common and brighter tinted 
bird would at once be seen. It builds in the district, and 1 was 
fortunate enough to find two eggs. They are mnch like those of 
the last-mentioned species, but longer and more oval in shape. 
The speckles are more profuse, and very generally distributed. 
The nest is cnp-shaped, composed of fine roots, moss, and leaves, 
and situated a few feet from the ground. I observed the nest in 
March, and allowed the parents to rear the young ; but, unfortu- 
nately, both nest and birds were destroyed by a heavy fall of 
rain, before the latter had reached any age. 

’ 85. Pyetorhit nasalis, the Black-billed Babbler. I have met 
with it in the grass lands of the district, but I have not found it 
common, or so numerous as on the Kandy aide of the country. 

86. Orthotomus sutorim, the Indian TaUor-bird. Equally 
distributed thrdugh the district, and resident all the year round, 
hut at no time very common. 
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87. Prinia soeialis, the Ashy Wren-warbler. AfFecting 
the grass lands above 3,000 feet. I have frequently seen it in the 
patanas between Denegama and Boltuml^, in company with the 
following species. 

88. Drymaca valida, the -Robast Wren-warbler. Affecting 
grass lands, grass plots, and not unfrequently abandoned coffee 
fields. It is one of the commonest birds in the district, in suitable 
localities. 

89. Drymaca insularis, the White-browed Wren-warblmr. 
I have once met with this bird, at about 4,000 feet elevation, but 
from my observations it is not common in this district. 

90. Gstieola cur tifans, the Common Grass- warbler. I have 
repeatedly seen this bird in the grass lands and paddy fields of the 
district, but it is not so numerous here as in the higher parts of 
the Island, as for instance Bogawantalawa. 

91. Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth’s Reed or Bush- 
warbler. I am not quite satisfied with the descriptions afforded 
relating to this species by Messrs. Legge, Holds worth, and 
Kelaart. None of these writers describe it as living in small 
flocks, as I have always found both in this and other districts. 
I have observed it in March and April, and procured specimens 
in September, and I remember to have seen it in intermediate 
months, so that the impression left on my mind is, that it is a 
resident, though the greater number may be migratory. 

92. Phylloscopus nitidus, the Green Tree-warbler. A migra- 
tory species, arriving in September and remaining in considerable 
profusion till March, when it becomes scarce, and disappears by 
the end of April. During its stay it is one of our commonest and ' 
most restless birds, affecting both forest and coffee alike. 

93. Parus atriceps, the Grey-backed Titnwuse. Very com- 
mon above 3,000 feet, but scarce below that level. It spends the 
year with us, and bnUds in the district. 

94. Dendrophila frontalis, the Blue Nuthatch. Very com- 
mon at aU levels throughout the district. There appears to be 
some slight variation in size, according to elevation. 

95. Cinnyvis Lotenius, Loten’s Sun-bird. Not uncommon 
about 1,700 to 2,000 feet, and may be met with in chenas. 

96. Cinnyris Zeylonieus, the Ceylon Sun-bird. Very com- 
mon below 3,000 feet, but becoming scarce above that altitude. I 
have found its nest in May, dose on the above elevation, and 
also at 2,000 feet in March. 


. F 2 
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97. Dicmum minimum, Tiekell’s Flower-pecker." The 
Bmallest bird we have. It is very common at all elevations, and 
appears to be equally numerous all the year round. The “ mistle- 
toe” parasite, common in many trees, especially orange, appears 
to afford the most favourite food for this little bird, and owing to 
the viscid nature of the seed, it attaches itself to the bird’s bill,, 
and thus becomes spread to a considerable extent. 

98. Pachyglossa vineens, Legge’s Flower-pecker. I have 
twice seen this bird, close to Flevna estate (2,200 feet), but failed 
to procure a specimen, and unfortunately took no note of the date on 
which 1 made the observation. In November, 1877, 1 shot a male 
in Pussellawa, at 4,000 feet elevation. 

99. Zosterops palpebrosa, the Common White-eye. Very 
common below 2,500 feet, and to be met with in all chena lands 
about that altitude. 

100. Zosterops ceylonensis, the Ceylon White-eye. Very 
numerous from 2,500 feet and upwards. It associates in flocks 
of from ten to fifty birds. 

101. Birundo rustica, the Common Swallow. One of the first 
to appear of the migratory birds, and during its stay is extremely 
plentiful. It is particularly fond of paddy fields and open patana 
lands, where these birds may be said to swarm. 1 have seen qs 
many as fifty congregate on a fence in a paddy field, and among 
them a curious variety of coloured birds. In some, the plumage 
is a dull rusty brown, while others have a fine steel-blue green tint. 
They appear in September, and become scarce in March and April. 

102. Birundo hyperythra, the Chestnut-bellied Swallow. 
Numerous throughout the district, but more common at 2,(KX) 
feet elevation than 4,000. It nests here, building a curious bottle- 
shaped structures an caves. The eggs are three in number, and 
laid about April, and are in form, rather a narrow oval and pure 
white in colour. 

103. Birundo Javanica, the Bungalow Swallow. Numerous 
above 3,000 feet, much less so below that elevation. It is less 
common during the S.W. monsoon than in the N.E., probably 
because the wind is too furious for so small a bird. It builds in 
bungalows and other buildings during the early months of the 
year — i. e., from about March to May. The eggs are three in 
number, broad oval, of a pale white coloiu-, spotted over with 
ranber, or red-brown, more closely marked at the broad than the 
opposite end. 
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104. Passer domesticus, the Common House-sparrow. I omit 
further remarks as being unnecessary. 

105. Passer ? the Olive-brown Sparrow. Early in the 

present year, or towards the close of last, when on a snipe-shooting 

’ expedition, — I have unfortunately forgotten the date, — my atten- 
tion was drawn to the noisy chirrup of seemingly thousands of 
sparrows, in -a clump of “ rambukkan ” grass. On getting closer 
a dense cloud of these birds got up, and settled down again in 
another clump of rambukkan, about fifty yards from where I stood. 
I fired, and secured three or four birds. They appeared to be in 
mature plumage, and all much alike in colouration. On my 
returning to the resthouse with a few snipe and these sparrbws, 
unfortunately the servants picked out the latter, and seemingly 
threw them away as useless, — at any rate they were gone, and 
without any further written notes regarding size, &c. I have 
never to my knowledge met with this species before or since, and 
am inclined to consider them new. Colour of iris, as well as 
I can remember, was brown, billumber, and tarsus straw- 
brown. 

106. Molaeilla melanope, the Srey Wagtail. A migrant, 
arriving during the first week in September and departing again 
in Apnl. .During their stay there is scarcely a stream, be it in 
the most gloomy forest or open and cultivated land, that has not 
got its Wagtail actively running about, peeping and peering into 
each crook and comer for food. It is equally common in paddy 
fields, where it runs along the “bunds” with the same restless 
activity as it does elsewhere. 

107. Limonidromus Indicus, the Wood Wagtail. I have only 
three or four times met with this graceful little bird, and each time 
during the N.E. monsoon, and at about 2,000 feet elevation. 

108. Corydalla rufula, the Common Pipit. Not uncommon 
throughout the district, and rather more numerous in the N.E. 
than the S.W. monsoon. It is much more common on the Halpe 
and Ea]upahana side of the district than towards the centre or 
western side. 

109. Munia Kelaarti, the Hill Munia, or Bunting. Very 
numerous throughout the district. I have shot numbers in 
the paddy fields near Balapgoda, though I observe Legge 
remarks (pp. 651) that “ it is essentially an Alpine bird, not being 
found below 2,000 feet, and not very numerous at that height.” 
It breeds from March to about the end of the S.W. monsoon. 
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building in bushy trees, and sometimes in the hollows of deai 
and broken trees. The eggs are from two to four in number, pure 
white in colour, and sometimes pinkish-white, when very fresh, 
with a cap of paler tint at the broad end. 

110. Munia punetulata, the Spotted Munia. Common at 
low altitudes, especially about paddy fields and threshing-floors. 

111. Munia striata, the White-backed Munia. Very fire- 
quently to be found about paddy fields, but scarce away 
from them. In Rapgalla District 1 have found these little 
birds breeding in fruit-trees in my garden, though the nearest 
paddy land was some distance from where I lived. 

112. Artamus fuscus, tbe Ashy Wood Swallow. 1 have 
occasionally met with this bird in small flocks hawking over 
open fields and chena, but it is by no means common, as far as 
my experience leads me to believe. 

113. Acridotheres melanostemus, theGejlonMjriBii. Com- 
mon in every paddy field lathe district where there are bnfialoes. 

114. Sturnomis senex, the White-headed Starling. A 
rare bird, frequenting open lands that are here and there 
dotted over with solitary trees or clamps of jungle. 1 believe that 
the examples in the Museum of this bird were procured by 
myself in this district. I have found it only in flocks, and on 
separate occasions of some months apart, at 2,500 feet elevation. 

115. Eulabes ptilogenys, Ceylon Mynah. Very abundant at 
nearly all altitudes in the district, though less so at 2,000 than 
4,000 feet. 

116. Pitta coronata, the Indian Pitta. A migratory bird, 

arriving daring the N.B. monsoon, during which time it is 
numerous throughout the district, and equally so or nearly 
equally so at all elevations. The Sinhalese often catch these birds 
and cage them, but they do not live long in confinement, usually 
breaking their necks against the cage, or over-eating themselves. 
The Sinhalese name ( avichchiyd ) is taken from the peculiar call 
these birds utter, particularly during the early mornings, or 
when going to roost in the trees at nightfall. c’ 

117- Palumbus Torringtoniee — The Ceylon Wood-pigeon. 
Present throughout the year, but local according to the abund- 
ance or the reverse of certain fruits, so much so that one 
commonly hears sportsmen remark that these pigeons “ are not 
** ~*a statement rather wide of the truth when made with 
reference to an endemic species. 
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, 118. Turtur suratensis, the Common Spotted-dove. Very 

common, and affecting paddy fields chiefly. They breed in the 
district. 

119. Ohaleophaps /ndict*, the Bronze- winged Dove. Frequent- 
ing heavy forests and forest glades ; fairly abundant throughont 
the year. 

120. Osmotreron pompadora, the Pompadour Green-pigeon. 
Numerous about elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and generally 
gregarious. Owing to their shyness, and the similarity between 
their colour and the trees they frequent, they are not so often 
seen as heard. Their flesh is very good, most especially during 
the fruit season, when they are fat and plump. 

121. Gallus Lafayettii, the Ceylon Jungle-fowl. Very 
common, and not unfrequently shot by native hunters, from whom 
I have bought them for a rupee each. 

122. Galloperdix bicalcaata, the Ceylon Spur-fowl. Very 
abundant throughout all the large forests, and at all elevations. 
They breed in the district. I have frequently flushed a hen and 
her chicks, hut the extraordinary shyness of this bird and its 
swiftness of foot renders it extremely hard to secure. 

123. Turnxx Taigoor, the Black -breasted Bustard-quail. 
Found sparingly throughout the district, affecting “kurakkan” 
fields, dry paddy, and grass land. I have observed this bird all 
through the year, but have never seen the nest, eggs, or young. 

124. Porzana fusca, the Ruddy Bail. I have only seen two 
examples of this little bird, one of which I shot on the 14th 
March,' 1883. It was creeping about the bunds in the high paddy, 
much after the manner of a quail This was at an elevation of 
1,800 feet. 

125. Erythra phtmicura, the White-breasted Water-hen. 
Very common about all swampy low-lying land and paddy fields. 
These birds breed in the district during the latter part of the M.E. 
monsoon and into the S.W. ; but though I have found chicks, I 
have not secured nests or eggs, 

126. Rhynchcea capensis, the Painted Snipe. I have shot 
several of these snipe, and from observations I have made I am 
inclined to believe that they breed in the district. One spot in 
particular I have repeatedly found these birds in, and though 
“shot over,” the scared birds return to the same haunt again and 
again. 

127 Gallinago stenura, the Pin-tailed Snipe. A visitor to 
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the district, arriving during September 'and departing in April. , 
I have seen a solitary snipe on the 1st of September, and have 
also flushed them in May, but they are most numerous from 
November to February. During these months, sportsmen come 
down to the district from Dikoya, Dimbula, and elsewhere, and 
secure very large “bags,” but much of this depends on the 
weather. If very heavy rains have fallen, the fields in the 
vicinity of streams become flooded, and the snipe leave for 
higher fields, or betake themselves to the chena. These birds 
show a strange partiality to particular localities ; thus I have 
found in a small field of about an acre in extent, ^nipe congre- 
gating both early and late, in the season, while the surrounding 
fields have few, if any, in them. 

With regard to the migration of the species, I am inclined to 
think that weather has much to do with it ; for even after a large 
number have been in particular spots for a length of time, they 
suddenly leave them for others, partly because of floods and 
partly because of the condition of the field afibrding much or 
little shelter or food, as the case may be. On moonlight nights 
i have come upon numbers of Pin-tails in open chenas and dry or 
disused paddy fields, and heard them fly ofi* with their peculiar 
cry into the surrounding chenas. 

In 1877 I had the fortune to shoot a snipe with a nearly 
full-sized egg in her, but I have never since either shot one 
with egg, or have I seen or heard of the bird nesting in Ceylon, 
though the above case is of considerable ornithological interest. 

I have heard of the real snipe {G. scolopaciwa) having been 
shot here, but this information I take very much cum grano, as 
I believe it to be a rare visitor, and the confusion that appears to 
exist in sportsmen’s nomenclature as to snipe in general, renders 
the occurrence to my mind the more doubtful. 

128. Tringuides hypolencas, the Common Sand-piper. Very 
abundant at low elevations during the N.E. monsoon, during 
which time it affects paddy fields and wet places, congregating in 
flocks. 

129. Bubulcus coromandus, the Cattle Egret. Very com- 
mon in the district about the elevations of from 2,500 feet down- 
wards. It does not spend the whole year here, and in fact flocks 
of these birds may be seen in the early mornings of the N.E. 
monsoon making their way to fields, and returning with the 
close of day. They fly in a perfect string, not unlike a distant 
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train of white carriages, till they reach some tall spreading tree 
on which to roost. 

130. Ardiola Grayi, the Pond Heron. Very numerous, and 
to be found all the year round in nearly every large paddy field 
in the district below 2,500 feet. 

131. Ardeiralla cinnamomea, the Chestnut Bittern. Not 
uncommon in swampy and paddy lands throughout the year, 
but at no time very numerous. They are very slow in their flight, 
which appears to be laboured and uneven. When on the wing 
they utter a curious grunting sort of sound, accompanied by a 
snapping of the mandibles. I have seen another species of 
Bittern in the district, but failed to procure it, so abstain from 
including it in my catalogue. 

132. Astur badius, the Indian Goshawk. Found sparUigly 
about open land and chenas. 

133. Cuculus Sonnerati, Sonnerat’s Cuckoo. I have only 
procured one example of this little cuckoo, which was shot by my 
friend Mr. H. B. Roberts on some chena, at an elevation of about 
2,400 feet, during the month of March. 


./ 

I 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES TAKEN IN THE 
BOGAWANTALAWA DISTRICT DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

By Fbbdebick Lewis, Esq. 

The S.W. monsoon of 1882 must be considered to have 
been an abnormal one ; for both the quantity of rain and 
b,nmidity of temperature have by far exceeded those known 
for many previous years. 

Uhder such peculiar atmospheric influences as these, the 
mouth of September must be viewed with unusual interest 
by the ornithologist, it being the period when the arrival 
of migratory birds should first be looked for. With this 
object in view, I purpose to give a short catalogue of such 
birds as fell within my own observation and that of another 
observer, — Mr. fl. B. Roberts, of Eltofts estate, — whose 
authority I consider unquestionable. 

I must preface my remarks by saying that I was stationed 
for a month at the Devonford estate, the elevation of which 
is over 5,000 feet above the sea, and situated at the extreme 
east of the Bogawantalawa valley, or more properly that 
portion of the district nearest the dividing range between 
the Central and Western Provinces ; so that an influx of 
migrants from the N.E. would pass through or over this 
property, before spreading down the Bogawantaldwa valley 
proper. 

During my stay at the locality in question, I never had 
the opportunity of a complete week of dry weather, and the 
mornings were nearly always misty, cold, and damp— a 
contingency which must receive due consideration as bearing 
upon the limits of bird migration. 

In my list I have followed Captain Legge’s classification 
for the convenience of those possessing his valuable work, 
and the nomenclature according to such authorities as are 
well known and established. As regards systems, it is 
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needless, if not inopportune here, to speak, when a mere 
catalogue of obserrations upon specimens is the object of 
the writer. , 

1. Astur trivirgatus, the Crested Goshawk. 1 saw one ex- 
ample of this Goshawk on the Balapgoda side of the range, and 
Mr. Roberts spoke of having seen one on or near his estate. 
September is very early to find this bird on the hills, though I am 
inclined to think that a few individuals may spend the whole year 
in the Island. Daring the dry months from February to May, these 
birds are comparatively numerous, though at no time very common* 
They affect clumps of forest situated in patana lands, migrating at 
times over the coffee estates, where they prey upon the common 
green Calotes, so well known in the high districts. 

2. Spizatus Kelaarti, the Mountain Hawk Eagle. I saw a 
pair of these birds one morning circling round a piece of fiat land 
near the jungle, on the Fetteresso estate. This was the only 
occasion that I can remember meeting with this eagle. 

3. Elanus ceeruleus, the Black-shouldered Kite. I saw two 
or three of these fine birds on the Bopatal^wa patanas, but though 
I fired at them I failed to secure a specimen. They affected the 
marshy ground, perching occasionally on the rhododendron trees 
that grow by the side of the streams in these patanas, and when 
flushed they flew ofl^ still in the direction of where these trees 
grew. In flight they strongly resemble a Sea-gull, exceptii^' in 
the act of “ stooping,” when they will continue to hover over one 
spot for several minutes together, before swooping down upon 
their prey. They are widely distributed over the country, parti- 
cularly during the N.E. months, and in grass or patana lands. 

4. Glanddium castanonotum, the Chestnut-backed Owlet. I 
found many examples of this little owl. They seemed to be most 
numerous in belts of standing forest, where at any hour of the 
day they might be either seen or heard. They not nnfreqnently 
come out into the clearings, but only when forest is a moderate 
distance off. 

3. Syrnium indrani, the Brown Wood-owl, or Devil-bird. I 
heard this Owl on three or four occasions, but never saw or heard 
of a specimen being secured. On each occasion that I heard it 
the cry came from the direction of the heavy forest. 

6. Palaornis calthropce, Layard’s Paroquet. This was the 
only paroquet I observed during my stay. I found it near the 
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river in the jangle reseryation below the Killamey and Bogawarnie 
estates. It was very noticeable, that as soon as one got into the 
Safiragam country, there P. cyanocephalus was more nnmeroas 
than this species ; though 1 failed to see or ‘secure a single 
example of the latter in Bogawantalawa. 

7. . Loriculus Indicus, the Ceylon Loriquet. I think I heard 
this bird near the river at Kottiy%ala, as it flew over some forest 
trees. I saw this loriquet in Dikoya in 1876; so its presence here 
is not unreasonable. 

8. Ghrysocolaptes Stricklandi, the Red Hill Woodpecker, oi 
Layard’s Woodpecker. Very numerous. Affecting dead trees in 
clearings and in forests, sometimes alone, and at others iu pairs or 
in flocks. I may remark in passing, that casual observers often 
mistake this Woodpecker for the Red Woodpecker ( Brachypter- 
nvs Ceylonus), so common in the low-country. Apart from other 
and more minute distinctions of species, Layard’s Woodpecker 
differs from the low-country bird in the colour of the iris : in the 
> fonner the iris is buff, marbled in the females ; in B. Cey- 

lontu it is red, or lake-red. The cry is also distinct, B. 
Ceylonus uttering a loud call like the words “care, care, care” 
quickly repeated, a note I have never heard produced by . C. 
StrieMandi. 

9. Megaloema flavifrons, the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Very 
numerous in the forest reservation before alluded to, and less so 
in the large jungle, except when descending towards Balapgoda. 
In 1876 this Barbet was nearly rare, but of late years it 
appears to have spread through the upper hills, as it is to be met 
with in the three sister-districts of Dimbula, Dikoya, and Mas- 
keliya. It probably nests in the dead trees up-country, though I 
&iled to secure either nests or eggs. 

10. Centropus rufipennis, the Ground Cuckoo, or Jangle 
Crow. Mr. Roberts informs me he has heard this bird, and its 
appearance is highly probable, as I have repeatedly seen it on the 
Radella cricket ground in Dimbula, which is nearly the same 
altitude as the Bogawantalkwa district. I never saw the bird 
«r heard it during my stay. 

Jl. Harpactes fascialus, the Ceylon Trogon. I saw the 
Ceylon Trogon repeatedly, but always by itself. Its skulking 
habits and motionless attitude often renders its presence hard to 
discover, nnleas it should attract attention by its peculiar mono- 
Syllabie. “cAow,*— cAow, — chow" note, slowly repeated, and in a 
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descending scale. Dense hollows, thickly-wooded streams, and 
avines are favonrite haunts for this beautiful bird. 

In Maskeliya, in 1875, 1 more than once met with small flocks 
of Trogons in the newly felled clearings, but I have never since 
seen them under like circumstances. 

12. Alcedo Bengalensis, the Little Indian Blue Kingfisher. 
Nothwithstanding all my efforts I never succeeded in seeing or 
hearing this Kingfisher. Mr. Roberts said he thought he heard 
at once, while two other gentlemen declared it to be common. 
There seems to be no reason why, so far as I can see, these’ King- 
fishers should not be found in this district, as I procured it on 
Mahandlu river, in the eastern extremity of the Maskeliya 
district, and found it building on a branch of that stream ; again, 
on the Dambulanda-oya, in Lindula, and the Agra-oya, in the 
Agras, Dimbula. 

I give it here on the grounds of favourable probabilities, though 
as mentioned above, I did not procure a specimen. 

13. Halcyon Smymensis, the White-breasted Kingfisher. I 
have repeatedly seen a pair of these birds perching on some high 
dead trees overlooking a marshy piece of ground on Bogawarnie 
estate. I never saw them elsewhere, as in Dimbula, where they 
frequent the river-banks. This Kingfisher is by no means common 
in high districts, and is, I am inclined to think, a visitor, though, 
possibly, individual pairs may be found remaining all the year 
round at unusual altitudes. 

14. Merops Philippinus, the Blue-tailed Bee-eater. This 
bird is a migrant to the upper hills during the north-east monsoon, 
and may be met with at the highest elevations in the Island, in 
the course of its migration through the country. The first I 
heard in Bogawantalawa was on the 21 st September. They are 
particularly partial to patana land up-country, perching not 
unfrequently on the “ mana ” grass stalks in lieu of dead trees, 
which form a sort of outlook, from which they dart off after dragon- 
flies, or such insects as fall within their reach or observation. 

15. Chatura giganlea, the Spine-tailed Swift. Possessed of 
such power of wing and flight, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that this bird should be found at 6 a.m. in Bogawantalawa, and 
ere sun-down have winged its way over to the Nilgiris. 

I have seen the bird in Rakwana and Gampola, and on three 
or four occasions two birds used to perch among the rafters of my 
bungalow of an evening at Balapgoda. 
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Daring my Stay in Bogawantaldwa I saw this Swift repeatedly. 
It seemed to have no special hoar for hawking about, nnless in 
the mornings, and in the evenings after rain. 

16. Collocalia Franciea, the Indian Edible-nest Swift. Very 
numerous. Wet evenings appeared to be their favourite time for 
appearing, when they would assemble in great numbers. 

In Maskeliya I had the good fortune to come upon a large 
“breeding station” of these Swifts, situated in a cavernous stream, 
at a high elevation. I may here mention, with regard to the nidi- 
ficationof this species, that Capt. Legge,in his “ History of Ceylon 
Birds,” says (p. 325) that “the breeding-season of this little Swift- 
let in Ceylon lasts from March until June.” I have found both 
eggs and birds in all stages of devolopment at the latter end of 
September, and also in the early part of the year ; so it appears 
probable that it breeds at all times of the year. 

17. Caprttnul^us fefaartt, Kelaart’s Kight-jar. I am indebted 
to ’ Mr. Roberta for information respecting this species. He 
informs me that he saw it more than once, and on one occasion 
in the compound of his bungalow. It is also said to be 
“common” on the patanas. I procured a specimen on the 28th 
November, 1876, on the Ingestre estate, which might, from its 
situation, be considered as in Lower Bogawantalawa. I neither 
heard nor saw it this year during my short stay in the district. 

18. Cis$a ornata, the Ceylon Jay. Very common in suitable 
localities. I am inclined to think this Jay builds up-country, as 
on one occasion I found a broken shell at the foot of a high forest 
tree, to and from which I had repeatedly observed a pair of Jays 
going and coming. The egg, or piece of it, was bluish-green in 
colour, closely freckled over with dots and blotches of rust-red 
and chocolate-brown. 

19. Pericrocotus flammeus, the Orange Minivet, Common 
in suitable localities. Daring very wet weather this bird app^rs 

. to become suddenly scarce, and as soon as a blink of sunshine 
comes out, the sharp little twitter and graceful flight of the bird 
soon proclaims its presence. Individual birds are rarely seen, as 
tiiese Minivets keep together in small parties of five or six, and 
even more. 

20. Hypothymis Ceylonensis, the Azure Fly-catcher. By no 
means common, though not rare. I found it in thick jungle 
and dense undmrwood, and occasionally near the edges of heavy 
fcsest. 
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21. CuUcieapa Ceylonensi*, the Grey-headed Fly-catcher. 
Very abundant, and one of the commonest of the hill birds. It is 
by no means unnsual to meet with this little Fly-catcher in the 
gardens around the bungalows up-country. 

22. Stoparola sordida, the Blue Fly-catcher. F^ly 
numerous. They may frequently be found perched upon a stump 
or branch in the coffee, singing a melancholy little warble at 
any hour of the day. After showers they are particularly active 
in their search for food, and they render valuable assistance to 
the cinchona planter by destroying young cinchona caterpillars. 
I found it nesting in Dimbula, in 1874, in the hollow of a rotten 
stump. The eggs were two in number, pale dirty-white, spotted, 
and blotched with red-brown. 

23. Muscicapa hyperythra, Nietner’s Robin Fly-catcher. I 
observed one on the Eltofts estate flying about from branch to 
branch in a belt of blue gum-trees. They are rather numerous 
in December and January, and spread over all the hill districts, ^ 
as far as I am aware, during the cold season, disappearing during 
the S.W. monsoon. 

24. Pratincola bicola, the Hill Bush-chat. I found this bird 
in both adult and in mature plumage on the Bopatalawa and 
Bogawantalawa patanas. Its peculiar habit of seating itself on the 
highest branch of a rhododendron is very conspicuous, and on a 
rainy day it represents the entire extent of bird life seen upon 
the cold bleak plains in the hill country. 

25. Copsychus sautarU, the Magpie Robin. I saw a hen- 
bird on the Campion estate, but during the months of January 
and February these robins are comparatively common, though not 
nearly in the same proportion as at lower altitudes. 

26. Turdus Einnisi, the Ceylon Black-bird. I once met 
with this bird in a belt of forest on the Devonford estate, but it 
was not plentiful seemingly around the locality where I was 
situated. 

27. Turdus spiloptera, the Spotted Thrush. I repeatedly 
heard this beautiful Thrush singing its deep and full-toned song 
from some shady dell in the forest. I have seen it picking worms 
off newly-cut soil, seemingly regardless of my presence, unless 
I came within a few yards, when it would fly off into the close 
underwood, and be hidden from view. 

28. Oreocinela imbricata, the Buff-breasted Thrush. I saw 
a single specimen on a stump in a newly-cleared piece of land close 
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to the Devonford estate. I obtained it in Puss^lUwa in Jnly, and 
also in Balaijgoda in October, at an elevation of under 2,000 feet. 

29. .Myiophonus Blight, Bligh’s Blue Thrush. I was fortu- 
nate enough to shoot a fine specimen of this rare bird. I found it 
picking up worms oflF the road I was engaged in widening, and 
it regarded me with little concern. I unfortunately knocked 
nearly all the skin to atoms, intending otherwise to send it to the 
Colombo Museum. 

30. Kelaartia pencillata, the Yellow-eared Bulbul. Very 
numerous in all the jungles up-country. Legge speaks nothing 
about the nidification of this species. I have several times taken 
the nest in the hill-country, and I was fortunate enough to find a, 
nest in course of construction near the summit of “ Jacob’s- 
ladder.” It is a moderately large structure, composed of fibrous 
roots, moss, and leaves, neatly put together in a circular form. 
The eggs are (as far as I have found) two in number, of a pale 
^greenish white ground colour, dotted and blotched with pale red 
marks and splashings, which are more closely shown at the broad 
than at the opposite end. 

31. I^cnonotus hamorrhous, the Madras Bulbul, or Common 
Bulbul. Mr. Roberts informs me that he saw a pair, looking the 
picture of utter misery, near his estate. During the dry weather 
they may be seen occasionally, but not in the same profusion as 
in the low-country. 

• 32. Malacocercus rufescens, the Rufus Babbler. Extremely 
common, and in large flocks. 

33. Pomatorhinus melanurus, the Ceylon Scimitar -babbler. 
Fairly numerous. It affects thick underwood and hollows in 
heavy jungle. 

34. Alcippe nigrifrons, the Wren-babbler. Common, and gene- 
rally found in small flocks in the underwood of large forest. 
They are very fond of bamboo clumps and fallen trees, over the 
branches of which they hop about with astonishing activity. 

35. Pellomeum fuscicapillum, the Whistling Wren-babbler. 
I met with several examples. Like the foregoing, they affect thick 
underwood and close bashes. In the Western Province I have 
found them numerous in detached clumps of jangle, and sometimes 
in chena. 

36. Orthotomus sutorius, the Indian Tailor-bird, Hot very 
uncommon, and somelunes their nests are found constructed in 
the broad leaves of the tnnekona suedrtdn'a. 
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37. Dymceca insulari$, the White-browed Wren-warbler. I 
saw a single example of this species in a piece of bramble near 
the river at Bagawantalawa. It is common at 4,000 feet on the 
Sabaragamuwa side of the range. 

38. Cistieola cursitans, the Common Grass-warbler. This 
little bird is as common on the Bopatalawa and Bagawantalawa 
patanas as it is in the paddy fields around Ratnapura, or within 
the glowing influence of the Kurun^gala rock. They are the 
commonest birds met with on patana land in Ceylon, and, as 
far as my experience goes, they are found all through the 
year. 

39. Phylloscopus nitidus, the Green Tree-warbler. I saw a 
few specimens, but seemingly they had only just reached the 
high country, as they were much more numerous lower down. 
These truly migratory birds become extremely abundant about 
the middle of the NJE. monsoon, departing again before the break 
of the S.W. in May. 

40. Parus atriceps, the Grey-backed Titmouse. Common up 
in the hill country all the year round. I have seen it building in 
dead stumps on estates in February, at an elevation of 5,600 
feet. This Titmouse rarely descends below 2,000 feet, though I 
have seen it once at Folgahawela, but its natural habitat in 
Ceylon appears to be above 3,000 feet. 

41. Dendrophila frontalis, the Blue Nuthatch. Very abun- 
dant. I suppose there was not a day passed but I saw or heard 
these Nuthatches. 

42. Losterops Ceylonensis, the Common HiU White-eye, or 
Ceylonese White-eye, Numerous. I secured a nest with two 
eggs in it, in September, in Dimbula, that was built in the branch 
of a coffee tree. The most curious instances of species confining 
themselves to a particular elevation that I have experienced were 
with this and L. palpebrosus. On Wahagapitiya estate, in 
Pussellawa, the jungle round the store and at the foot of the estate 
used to be teeming with L. palpebrosus ; while at the top of the 
estate, which was some 1,200 feet higher, L. Ceyldnensis was 
equally common ; but I rarely remember seeing a transposition, 
even of individuals. 

43. Birundo rustica, the Common Swallow. I saw a large 
number of these birds hawking over the Bagawantalawa and 
Bopatalawa patanas. As a rule, these migrants are much more* 
common in the loW-country than on the hills. 

21—86 
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44. Hirundo Javanica, the Bungalow Swallow. I saw 
several of this species, and occasionally in company with the 
foregoing. 

45. Passer domesticus, the Common House-sparrow. I heard 
several of these birds near the Kotiyagala bazaars. I saw none 
at the different bungalows I went to, the statement made by 
Mr. Holdsworth — “ found in Ceylon wherever there are human 
habitations ” — to the contrary notwithstanding. 

46. jlfotacilZa meZano/ie, the Grey Wagtail. The first of these 
migrants I saw on the 3rd September on the Balaggoda side of 
the dividing range, and Mr. Roberts said he saw the first on 
(I think) the 7 th ; but for some years I have always found 
them on the 3rd. Late in the evening, before dark, at about this 
period, they may be seen at an immense height in the air, darting 
along in small flocks, like little winged arrows, descending 
seemingly during the night, as next morning they may be found 
by the side of any stream as lively as if they had performed no 
great journey. I have found this bird in a wild, dense jungle 
stream, where it seemed to be the only living creature in the 
gloom, where no other sound than the gurgle of the water or 
the rustling of the branches broke in upon the silent monotony 
of the spot. 

47. Corydalla rufula, the Common Pipit. Common on the 
patanas. These birds — a great many at least — spend the time all 
through the year in the country, but are undoubtedly more 
numerous in the cold months than in May or June. I have taken 
several nests both in Pussellawa and Kotmale. 

' 48. Munia Kelaarti, the HUl Bunting. I saw several, and 
on one occasion I came upon a small flock in the jungle between 
Bagawantalawa and Balaggoda. 

49. Munia Malacca^ the Black-bellied Munia. I saw several 
flocks of these birds affecting the grassy stream-sides on the 
Bopatalawa patanas. Mr. Roberts informs me he has seen them 
in his garden on Eltofts estate. 

50. Acridotheres melanostemus, the Ceylon Mynah, or Cattle 
Mynah. I saw a pair of these birds near Bogawanie estate, but 
they are comparatively rare on the hills to what they are in low- 
country. In Kurunegala, this was one of the commonest of cage 
birds, and not unfrequently it would be found perfectly free, but 
still enjoying the society of man. 

51. Eulahes pUlogenys, the Hill Mynah. Very numerous. 
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52. Palumbus TorringtonitB, the Ceylon Wood-pigeon. 
Fairly numerous in suitable localities. I procured a fine specimen 
in the jungle reservation below Killarney estate. 

53. Chalcophaps Indiea, the Bronze-winged Dove. I saw a 
single example of this dove. In 1876 I caught one in a rat-trap 
that I had set for jungle-fowl on an elephant path in Dikoya. 
Bamboo jungles seem to be the most favourite localities for this 
bird, or damp open glades. I have seen them on the railway line 
near Liberia estate, Polgahawela, almost in greater numbers than 
anywhere else. 

54. Gallus Lafayettii, the Jungle-fowl. Numerous, but less 
so than at a lower level. 

55. Galloperdix bicalcarata, the Ceylon Spur-fowl. Very 
common. 

56. Turnix Taigoor, the Black -breasted Bustard-quail. Mr. 
Roberts and myself flushed three on the Bopatalawa patanas. 
1 hey are numerous in such localities, and not unfrequently in open 
chena in Sabaragamuwa. They usually affect grass land. 

57. Frj/tAra the White-breasted Water-hen. Mr. 

Roberts states that he has seen or heard this bird. This is very 
probable, as I once flushed one in a large swamp in the Agras in 
1874. It is, however, rare on the hills. 

58. Gallinago sienura, the Pin-tailed Snipe. The “first 
snipe of the season” in Bagawantalawa was shot by Mr. Hadden, 
of Kotiyagala estate on the Bagawantalawa patanas, on the 2.3rd 
September. I did not see the bird myself in order to identify it, 
but I have little doubt that it was a Pin-tail. There seems 
to be a variety of opinion with regard to the arrival of Snipe in 
Ceylon. I have always found that the Grey Wagtail and the 
Snipe arrive either together or within a week of each other, the 
Wagtail arriving first. Last year I flushed a Snipe on the 3rd of 
September, and have known a “ bag ” made in Kurun4gala on the 
first week during this month. I am of opinion, however, that at 
the time of their coming to the country they drop into the first 
place that suits them, from which they spread. This theory may 
confirm the fact of extraordinary numbers being found in par- 
ticular fields at particular periods of the year. 

59. Tringoides hypoleucus, the Common Sand-piper. I saw 
one example of this species on the river close to the “ Campion 
ford.” Mr. Roberts informs me of an interesting fact hitherto 
unknown I believe — viz., that the Common Sand-piper can dive 

Or 2 
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and twiw, under water. Mr. Roberts assnred me he saw this bird 
swim some distance “ beautifully ” (to use his own phrase) 
under water. This may be known to sportsmen, but I cannot 
say I have heard of so strange a proceeding on the part of a 
, snippet” before, much less have had the good fortune to wit- 
ness it. 

With this species I close my list of birds from the Bagawan- 
taldwa District, observed at a most interesting period of the year 
with regard to migration. It must not be supposed, however, 
liiat it comprises the entire avifauna of the locality in question ; 
my object being more to show the ornithological peculiarities of 
a particular month. I trust to be able to supplement these remarks 
later on by giving a complete list, in order to illustrate the migra- 
tion of birds to the hill-country of Ceylon. 

I append an analysis of my Paper, indicating such species as are 
peculiar or indigenous, resident species, and migrants, that 1 
hope may be of interest to naturalists or collectors of our Ceylon 
birds. 


Smopsis. 


Indigenoun. 
Spiz. Kelaarti 
Glanc. castanonotum 
FaL calthropse 
Lor. Indicus 
Chry. Stricklandi 
Meg. flavifrons 
Ciesa omata 
Hypoth. Ceylonensis 
Col. Ceylonensis 
Stop, sordida 
Tardus spiloptera 
One. imbricata 
Myioph. Blighi 
Kel. pencillata 
Mai. rofescens 
Pom. melannros 
Aleip. nigri&ons 
Pell, foscicapillum 
" Dry. insularis 
Zos*. Ceylonensis . 
Mu. Kelaarti 


Acridotb. melanosternus 
Eulab. pbilogenys 
Pal. Torringtonise 
Gal. Lafayettii 
Gallop, bicalcarata 

EetidetU. 

Syroium indrani 
Cent, rufipennis 
Hsrpactes fasciatus 
Alcido bengalensis 
Hal. Smymensis 
Coll. Prancica 
Peri, flammeus 
Prat, bicola 
Cop. sanlaris 
Turdns Kinnisi 
Pycnon. hcsmorrboas 
Ortbot. sntorins 
Cistic. cnrsitans 
Pams atriceps 
Dend. frontalis 
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Hir. Javanica 
Pass, domesticus 
Cory, mfiila 
Chal. Indies 
Tumix Taigoor 
Eryth. pboenienra 

Doubtful. 
CSicetura gigantea 
Cap. Kelaarti 
Mu. Malacca 


Tringoides hypolencos 
Migratory. 
Astur trivirgatus (?) 
Blaniis ccerulens 
M crops Philippinus 
Muscle, hyperythra 
Phyll. nitidus 
Hirundo mstica 
Mot. melanope 
Gallinago stenura 
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TAMIL CUSTOMS AND CEEEMONIES 

CONNECTED WITH 

PADDY CULTIVATION IN THE JAFFNA DISTRICT. 


By J. P. Lewis, Esq., c.c.s. 


In a previous Paper I mentioned that peculiar ceremonies 
were practised, and a conventional language spoken, by the 
Tamils* of Ceylon, as well as by the Sinhalese, during the 
operations of paddy cultivation. 

I have since collected information on this subject in the 
Jaffna Peninsula from different sources, and 1 have hencet 
been able to compile an account of these ceremonies, which 
it may be interesting to compare with the descriptions of 
the ceremonies practised by the Kandyans and Low-country 
Siphaleise already recorded by Messrs. levers and Bell. 

It is a rule among the Tamils, as among the Sinhalese, 
that after the New Year’s Day, which is the first day of the 
month Chittirai, and falls on the 11th or 12th of April, no 
work of any kind should be begun, except at a “lucky hour.” 


* A list of Tamil threshing-floor words is annexed to the Paper 
above referred to. 

f I may state that I do not pretend to have myself been an eye- 
witness of all the ceremonies hereinafter detailed. This would have been 
practically impossible. The cultivators are very chary of performing 
tiiem in the presence of a stranger, more especially of a European. I 
may add, that it is not easy to get an intelligent account of them from 
Ae natives, and those who are capable of giving such an account afiect 
to consider them too trivial and ridiculous to describe. It must not be 
supposed that all the ceremonies described in this Paper are performed 
on every occasion of paddy cultivation in the Jafina District. This is 
thecase only in the more remote Districts, such as Poon»ryn (Piinakari) 
and Karachchi ; in others many details are omitted, or the ceremonies, 
with the exception of the choosing of a lucky hour, are neglected alto- 
gether, as in the neighbourhood of Jafina. 
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This can he ascertained either from the village astrologer 
{chdttiri) or by consulting one of the Tamil almanacs.* 
Paddy cultivation forms no exception to this rule. It is 
of the utmost importance that every operation connected 
with it should he commenced on an auspicious day, for it is 
believed that the good or ill-fortune of the undertaking is 
decided by the influence of the asterism that governs 
the day upon which the work is begun. For instance, 
with respect to sowing and reaping, the rule is, 
0.s=a/ajiriiS6u sS^^co ^ (chevvayil 

vittum Pvianil aruviyum akdtu) “sowing should not be 
done on Tuesday, nor reaping on Wednesday ” ; while, as 
regards threshing, it is believed that if the day be domi- 
nated by a malevolent star, the crop is liable to be pilfered 
by the kulis (mischievous sprites, who correspond to the 
Sinhalese yaksayo). This is set forth with due precision in 
the following stanza 
g)iraSuS6u 

@;j^U6arO|0SBr^su gSsar^di 
gpsw/iSsu ^snjpiih 

tOoMTLQ ® P 

@(5Lj^6i) sp5o>-^K! arrflaSuj6i;Ljeij)i_« ^J-srflOa/reirgfii 
@0Lj«(r @jasT® isssrQyLb ijS^uu^pQa. 

Iraviyil pattil onrum 
Intupannonril onrum 
Varuputan munril onrum 
Maiimakat keddil onrum 

Irupaiil onrun karik kiyal pudaik kuli kollum 
Kuru Pukar irandu nanrdm kolun chudu mitippatatke. 

On Sunday the hulls will carry away one-tenth ; on Monday, 
one-eleventh ; on the following Wednesday, one- third ; on Tuesday, 
one-eighth ; on Saturday, one-twentieth ; Thursday and Friday, 
these two are good for a bountiful threshing.”] 

In addition to these precautions it is necessary, before the 
commencement of any undertaking, that the assistance of 


* There are at least three of these in use in Jafina,— one published 
there, and the others at Colombo and Madras. See Note 1, at end. 
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the god Pillaiyar * should be invoked and a por^l f 
performed in his honour. It is usual, at the same time, to 
pay similar honours to any deity to whom the nearest 
temple or grove is dedicated.t 
The operation wjbich falls earliest in the work of cultiva- 
tion is manuring. At the lucky hour the first basket of 
manure is carried to the field, and a small portion of the field 
selected at hap-hazard is manured and dug with a mamoty. 


* “ The Son.” This is the common designation in the Northern 
Proyince of the god Ea^esar, or KavMpati. He is also called by the 
cultivators Periyapiran or Periyava^ “ the Great One”. He is a son of 
Siva and Durga ( Pdrvati J, and is the god of wisdum and remover of 
obstacles. 

“ He is lord of the troops of the mischievous and malignant imps^ 
who are supposed to cause obstacles and difficulties, and is therefore in- 
vdked at the commencement of all undertakings. His bloated, dwarfish, 
and distorted appearance, which is like that of the gaifog of Siva, over 
whom he presides, inllicates sensuality and love of good living, while bis 
elephant’s head is said to typify a combination of wisdom, or rather of 
conning and sagacity.” — Hinduism, by Proffessor Monier Williams, 
p. 163 (Sighalese Gana, Ganesa, Gaifapati). 

“In the North-Central Province the villagers worship a god called 
Puliar, who, according to them, heals their diseases and affords them 
help in various ways. They say they trust Puliar to obttun help in 
this world, and Buddha for happiness in the next world.” Report 
by Rev. J. Ireland Jones, quoted in Ceylon Observer. 

“ And on the middle porch god Ganesba — 

With disk and hook — to bring wisdom and wealth, 

Propitious sate, wreathing his sidelong trunk." 

— Light of Asia. 

t Rice is boiled in milk in a new earthen pot, or in a brass pot cleaned 
fitr the occasion. Plantains, curds, and ghee are offered with the rice — 
also jakfruit, mangoes, lemons, &c. Camphor is then burned, and 
homage paid to the god. 

J “ Indra ” ( Intiran ) is lord of the clouds, rains, seasons, crops, &c., 
and he is worshipped at the season of sowing and reaping ; but the 
chief honours appear to be paid to Pillaiyar. Indra (Sanskrit) = “the 
rainer”, “the irrigator”; = “drops of rain.” 

Winslow has {kalappaiehchakharam]-. “Adiagram 

in astrology in the form of a plough to determine on the best day for 
beginning the ploughing of the season.” I have not, however, heard 
of an instance in Jafina of the adoption of this method of discovering 
the^lueky hour for ploughing. 
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This forms the inauguration of the work of cnltivation. 

As in the Jaffna District ploughing is carried on between 
April and September, whenever a fall of rain affords an 
opportunity for it, it is necessary early in the (Tamil) year 
to be prepared for this operation. Accordingly, the ceremony 
of yoking the oxen is performed during the first half of the 
month Chittirai (April — May). At one of the hours fixed 
for this purpose, a pair of very tame oxen, often decorated 
with garlands of flowers, red ochre, saffron powder, &c., is 
taken to the field with a yoke and a plough, and after the 
land-owner has paid the usual homage to PiUaiydr, by split- 
ting a cocoanut in the field,* he yokes the bulls together, 
making them face towards the north or east.t He and his 


* According to one of my informants this should be done in the 
north-western comer. In the Demyawne-ddne ceremony of the Sinha- 
lese, the Madupurayd breaks a cocoanut (see C. A. S. Journal, 1883, 
p. 59), and it is remarkahle that this is called Ga^a-deviyan-gahanavd, 
GutjM-deviyd = Pillaiydr (see note* anti), so that this act of the Madu- 
porayi’s has the same object as has that of the Tamil cultivator, viz., 
to sacrifice to Pillaiydr. Probably some of the Hindu ceremonies have 
been retained by the Sighalese after their origin^ significance and inten- 
tion have become obscured or forgotten. There can be no doubt that 
the practice of these ceremonies by the Sinhalese is- of ancient origin, 
and is not an importation from their Tamil neighbours. In fact, the 
ceremonies are more complicated, and have suffered less detrition among 
the Sinhalese than among the Tamils. This is one reason why I think 
it a mistake to attribute the addiction of the Sinhalese aU over the 
Island to fragments of the Hindu cult, mainly to the fact that the later 
Kandyan kings were TamiJs and Hindus, or to the discovery by the Sin- 
halese people (Kandyans) after a trial of Buddhism that as a religion it 
was inadequate for their wants. The Sinhalese were Hindus before 
they were Buddhists, and though they adopted Buddhism (circa 
246 B.C.), the mass of the people never entirely gave up Hinduism, and 
retained many of the belieft and practices connected with it. Buddhism 
was grafted on to Hinduism. 

■j- “Amongst the four cardinal points, the north and east were 
always preferred, and of these the east. The south was highly objec- 
tionable, as the realms of the Indian Pluto, Yama, were situate there. 
The north was liked, because the abode of Siva was in that direction. 
Sunrise and sunset must have operated in deciding the merits of the 
east and west.” — Arichandra, by Sir M. Coomara Swamy, note on 
p. 241. 
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men then plough three elliptical farrows, either to show 
how the work is to be done, or perhaps in order to test the 
implements. All those who are present then congratnlate 
the field-owner, and they signify their approval of the 
work, and their participation in it, by touching the plough- 
handle.* 

This preliminary ceremony having been performed, the 
cultivators are ready to plough at any time when there is a 
fall of rain. So scrupulous are some of them, that when, 
as sometimes happens, rain falls early in the (Tamil) year, 
and before the yoking ceremony has been performed, they 
would rather forego the chance of ploughing altogether, 
than commence it without having observed the proper 
preliminaries. 

It is considered an advantage if the oxen used in 
ploughing are maman and marumakan — i. e., “uncle ” and 
“ nephew ” — and if, as is usually the case, there are two 
ploughs at work in one field,t the men in charge of them 
should also be uncle and nephew. 

It may interest the present Director of Public Instruc- 
tion to learn that in constructing the plough the following 
rules as to materials should be observed, if possible : — 


unSou £j(_6u/risir 

Pdlai padavdl 

^mSiriTiLi Qldi^ 

Panhirdy milt 

eireajT Qairq^if&irvilj 

Kdrai Koluchchirdy 

^ITSSfrcV 

Karunkdli erhkdl 

LjsirSssrUUj^ 

Punnaip putu nukam 

JSiriT 

1 Put up piiddu dtti ndr 

usindsa 

\ Pannai Kiddiltadi. 


* See C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 35, note on “ the practice of touching 
objects to baffle the evil chance.” 


f The fact that two ploughs are generally used at the same time 
in a field (sometimes there are as many as five or six), both going over 
the same ground, is an answer to the objection sometimes made to the 
introduction of ploughs of a better pattern, viz., that they reqxare more 
men to work them than do the native ploughs. It is true that a Jafi[na 
plough only requires one man to work it, but then there is usually another 
plough following it ; and though this second plough does not make the 
same furrow as the first, it does work that would have been done by the 
first plough were the latter of an improved pattern. 
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which the accompanying sketch (No. 1) of a Jaffna 
plough* * * § will help to explain. 

The plough is made of four distinct pieces of wood. In 
one of these the padavdl, a diminutive iron share {kolu), is 
inserted, and it is fixed in its place by a small piece of wood 
called the koluchchirdy. The other two are the handle 
{meli) and the pole {erkkal). According to the rules, then, 
these pieces should all be of different kinds of wood, the 
padavdl oi pdlai (Ceylon ironwood), the handle oi pankirdy 
(a tree of which I do not know the English or scientific 
name), the koluchchirdy of kdrai (a kind of thorny shrub, 
Webera tetrandra), the pole of ebony, the yoke of Alex- 
andrian laurel, t and its pegs of pannai,X while the ropes 
(pudddn kayiru) for attaching the oxen to it should be 
made of fibre from the dtti tree.§ 

It seems, however, that the ostensible reason for using 
these woods is not their peculiar suitability for the purpose, 
but to ensure that in the ensuing season there may be 
neither too much nor too little rain for the paddy. 

The cord that attaches the pole to the yoke is called the 
nantai.\ 

A field is usually ploughed three times, at intervals of 
two or three days.l There is no mud-levelling in the 


* Plate No. 1 (see note 2). The shaft is not quite long enough 
in the sketch. 

f Sinhalese, domba ; Calophyllum ijiophyllum, L. 

J Sinhalese, val-(hela f 

§ " Bauhinia racemosa, L. There are two species, viz., (1) 
(kdd^dtii ), the rind of which is used for withes, Bauhinia 
parvijlora, L. ; (2) ( tiruvditi ), a flower-tree sacred to Siva, 

also medicinal, Bauhinia tomentosa, L.” — Wins. Probably the first 
species is meant. 

^ There is a proverb, 

{itadu ulavile nantai tenttatupola), “ Like the snapping of the yoke-tie, 
when the plough has done half its work." Percival, 4,050. 

^ Viz., jSeuOauOuq (Bi'faeedttpjOMj, breaking ground ; a-tea^Vi- 
("ulavi-raddippuj or laetsj!) (rnarai), second ploughing; and 
(munrdm ulavu), third ploughing. 
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Jaffna District, except occasionally in Pfinakari and Kar- 
achchi. The cultivation generally depends entirely upon 
rain,* and in consequence there is usually only one 
cultivation of paddy in the year.f 

Sowing takes place in August — September. There is no 
fall of rain at this season : the fields are sown dry (puhiti- 
mtaippu), and the seed then remains in the ground without 
germinating until the preliminary rains of the North-East 
monsoon begin to fall. 

On the auspicious day, which, according to the rules 
above-quoted, can never be a Tuesday, the land-owner or his 
son prepares a small quantity of raw rice from the paddy 
which he had stored up for seed, and sends it to the village 
temple to be boiled and offered to the deity to whom the 
temple is dedicated. Milk, young cocoanuts, betel, camp- 
hor, and benzoin, and all the other accompaniments of a 
ponhil are sent with the rice. 

At the lucky hour a handful of seed-paddy and a mamoty 
are taken to the held, and after splitting a cocoanut to 
Pillaiy&r, facing towards the norths the land-owner sows 
the seed, and hoes it in with the mamoty ; and in this oper- 
ation he is assisted by his servants. The sowing is thus 
inaugurated. 

Heaping tabes place in the month Tai (January — Feb- 


* Fields of which the cultivation depends entirely upon rain are 
called iDir^suiTifl (mdmvdri fields). Mdndvdri is a corruption of vdnd 
vdri =“ sky-water.” 

t There are three cultivations in the year, viz., (1) airenQum’^sut 
(Mlapdham) = “ the regular crop,” which is chiefly of paddy sown in 
August — September, and harvested in February — March. Vardku, ehdmif 
and other dry grains are also cultivated. (2) &jpt(SuTSUi (ehintpdham ) 
= “ the little crop,” of peas (payant), &c., and near tanks quick-ripening 
paddy, sown in February— March, and over within two months. (3) 
§l^i—uQuiTath (idaippokam) =“ middle crop,” of chillies, onions, 
&e.; and in Tenmirfidchi and Pachchilaippalli, (if there is enough water 
in the tanks,) of paddy, which is sown at the end of April and reaped 
in June. 

t Vide cate, p. 307, note. * 
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rnary). It must not be done on a Wednesday. At the lucky 
hour the land-owner makes a rough extempore image of 
Ghin4sa out of a handful of moist cow-dung, decorates it "with 
the tops of aruku grass,* * * § which is sacred to this and other 
gods, and after doing joasai to it, leaves his house, taking care 
to pass by a lighted lamp and a full water-pot— the latter 
placed on a heap of paddy in front of his house. The 
mouth of this pot is filled up hy a cocoanut surrounded by 
five or more (but always some odd number of) mango 
leaves.f On his way to the field, if he has to pass a temple 
he does not omit to make his devotions there. On reaching 
his field he splits a cocoanut, and reaps a few of the ears of 
paddy, and takes them home with him, passing by the lamp 
and water-pot as before. In the inner room of his house 
he hangs up a few of the ears, and treads out the paddy 
from those remaining. 

The paddy he places in a small old basket, which he 
hands to his wife. She receives it with both hands, and, 
facing north,J either keeps the paddy or boils it at once 
as “new rice.”§ 

Thi8,“ new rice ” is eaten at the lucky hour, and a little 
raw rice, with the usual accompaniments, is sent to the 
village temple to be boiled and offered as a ponkal to the 
deity. The reaping is then proceeded with. 

But it is the “ threshing ” that the cultivators have to he 
the most punctilious about. It is commenced on one of the 
auspicious days — Thursday or Friday (or sometimes on 
Sunday), but never on a Wednesday — and continued on 


* Cynodon dactylon, Pers. See C. A. S. Journal, 1880, pp. 7-8, for 
a full account of this grass, by Mr. W. Ferguson. 

t The cocoanut-oil lamp also has five or seven or some odd number 
of wick-spouts. 

J So the Sinhalese set apart on a post three handfuls of ripe ears 
for Kaiaragama Deviyo (tbe Kantasuvkmi of the Tamils ; Skanda, the 
god of War). (C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 48.) 

§ This appears to correspond to the “New Rice-feast ” (Alvt-hat- 
kfftiaj of the 8iphalese, except that the latter takes place after the 
threshing is concluded. (Journal, 1880, p. JO; 1883, p. 56.) 
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successive nights. A threshing-floor ( kalam) is prepared — 
levelling and smoothing a portion of the fleld in a circular 
shape. 

The boundary line of this circle is strewn with pieces of 
bark or leaves of margosa* and bits of the pirandai 
creeperf. This is in order to form a “guard-cord” 
(kavatkodi against the kulis. An extempore image of 
Granesais made of cow-dung, as usual, by one of the servants, 
hence called the PillaiyArpolan, and decorated with aruku 
grass. Pusai is then performed to it — i. e., camphor and 
benzoin incense are burned before it, and offerings made of 


* There is a saying (Jsu!jLSSBuCDLj(r©eu C piychchu veppilai 

paid ) “ as margoaa leaves before a demon.” (Percival, 4,953.) The 
Kandyans use margosa with the same object. (See C. A. S. Journal, 
IssO, p. 49.) In the low-country the ricks are frequently encircled 
with young cocoanut leaves or jangle creepers (C. A. S. Journal, 1883, 
p. 48), no doubt as a “guard-cord.” 

t There must be some peculiar potency also in the pirarf^ai 
creeper. See Mr. Fowler’s account of the Panikkan’s use of it as a 
sort of charm. {Ibid, pp. 15 — 16.) It is the hiressa of the Sinhalese 
{Ibid, 1880, p. 49 ; 1883, p. 49.) Moormen have the same opinion of its 
efficacy as a charm. “ A species of sun-flower {helicophilum)" — Clough. 
Pirandai is not given by Winslow. 

J I did not find that in the J aflna Peninsula circles were drawn on 
the threshing-floor of ashes, as among the Sinhalese, but I dare say there 
is such a practice among the Tamils also. I see Winslow gives as a 
meaning of «/rau8uO#iui£j, (hdoalseyya) “to make (with a straw-rope) 
diagrams on the ground, &c., to defend the grain from demons.” With 
respect to the number of circles drawn, the Kandyans whom I have 
questioned on the point said that there should be three concentric 
circles. This agrees with what Mr. Bell found in the low-country. In 
K4galla the number is seven. In addition to Knox, Davy, and Brodie, 
feirr also gives a short description of Siphalese threshing-floor ceremonies, 
and he, too, states that three circles are described, one within the other, 
at the mystic rite when the paddy is trodden out. {Ceylon and the 
Cingalese, Vol. I., p. 151.) 

. Among the Sinhalese the substitute for the image of Pillaiykr seems 
to be the muttd (see G. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 49), “ the great grand- 
fether,” which may be either a round stone {ibid, 1880, p. 49) or an 
unhusked cocoanut {arakpol}. Mnita in Mr. Bell’s Paper should be 
BUitta. 
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plantain fruit, betel, &c., the worshipper doing obeisance 
by crossing the forearms in front of his face, and striking 
his temple three times with closed fist. 

A stake (polikkaddai which, if itis to be a protection 
against the kulis, should be of the wood of the strychnos 
tree (kdnchurai ),* but is generally of some hard wood, 
such as vidattal or tiruk-kondal,^ — is next fixed by the 
chief farm-servant (who is hence called the Kaddaippolan) 
in the centre of the circle, with a few ears of paddy and a 
few margosa leaves tied at the top of it. If the floor is of 
loose soil, mats are spread round the stake ; if not the bare 
ground is used as a threshing-floor. Water, in which fresh 
macerated cow-dung has been soaked, is sprinkled over the 
floor to purify it. The usual cocoanut is split, and then the 
Kaddaippolan (usually an elderly man) takes some ears 
from the rick, and holding them over his head with the 
goad (polimildru ) or the flail ( velai-dl) walks three times 
round the stake. $ He places the ears at the foot of the 
stake, standing with his face towards the north or east. 
He is followed by all the other servants (polamdrkal), each 
carrying sheaves of ears, and depositing them round the 
stake, until there is a suflBicient quantity for threshing to 
commence. The men then pull down the heap ( pdrppai ) 
and spread out the sheaves conveniently for threshing. 


* Strychnos nux-vomiea ; Sighalese, godo-kaduru. 
f Cassia fistula, L; Sinhalese, chela. 

J This resembles the procedure in the Rajigam Eorale. The 
Sinhalese dispense with the stake, the place of which is taken by the 
muttd. Instead of the chief servant it is " any goyiyd reputed fortu- 
nate.” He walks three times round the muttd, and places the sheaf 
on it. Instead of facing towards the north or east, he looks “ in the 
direction fixed by the astrologer with reference to the nfhata. ’ But 
in the ceremony immediately following, the chief goiyyd (the haddaip- 
pdlanj carries the dfti goyiyd (velai-dl) round the corn. The Jafina 
ceremony, in fact, seems to be an abridgment of that followed in Rayi- 
gam Korale. In The Siyane Kdrale the cultivator walks seven times 
round the arakvala — the hole in the centre of the circle in which the 
charms are placed. (Bee C. A. S. Journal, 1883, pp. 49, 51.) 
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While engaged in these operations they keep np shouting 
the auspicious word poll” ^‘poli," for good luck. * 

Three pairs of buffaloes or bullocks having been linked 
together in a row (nadaiyan kodi) are led into the heap of 
paddy, and the biggest of the six is tied to the stake. This 
animal is called porppainadaiyan, and those farther from it 
vaddinadaiyar. The last is called the chdduvayan. A man 
(porppaippolan) then drives them round and round the 
stake, abreast of each other, with repeated applications of a 
thick stick (polimildru) to their hides and shouts of “poll, 
poll,"* until the grain is all trodden out from the ears. 
Not until then are the oxen released or allowed even to be 
taken to water ; neither will the Kaddaippolan leave the 
threshing-floor until all the ricks of paddy have been 
threshed, and his food is supplied to him there. When the 
oxen are taken out from the floor for the last time each day, 
one of the servants takes a wisp of straw, and pulls the tail of 
the one nearest the stake, and then puts the straw on the 
floor. 

The completed heap of threshed paddy is greeted with 
shouts of “poll" and the straw is collected and tossed by 
means of a bent stick { velai-dl or velai-kdran)] to leeward of 
the threshing-floor. When nearly all the straw has been 
so collected into a heap, the oxen are taken off the threshing- 
floor. Four of the men then starting, each from one of the 
cardinal points of the floor, and facing the stake, in a sitting 
posture heap up the paddy with their hands. In this 
operation they move round towards the right, following 
each other in a circle, and when they come back each to his 
place in rotation, they stop, and the rest of the ceremony is 
performed by the Kaddaipdlan, who walks round the heap 
to the right three times in a stooping posture between 
them and the heap of grain, and smoothes and levels the top 


* The Cooi^ ryots shout “pofe'/ pole! Devari.” (C. A. S. Journal, 
1883,p. 81.) In the Kalutara District, on the other hand, it seems that the 
bniloek-drivers are not allowed to shout to their animals. {Ibid, p. 51.) 

t That is, the labourer. Durionsly enough the name given to this 
■ stick by the ^iphalese cultivators is deU-got/iyd (goyiyd = “ cultivator 
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and sides. Holding his right arm with his left hand* 
he marks on the top and sides of the heap with his finger 
representations of the trident ( ehulam ) of Siva, at the four 
cardinal points, and also certain diagrams, generally circles, 
^ ornamented with tridents.f A cow-dnng representation 
of Pillaiy^r is again made, and, adorned with aruku grass, is 
placed on the heap with split cocoannts and the knife used 
in splitting them. Rice is then boiled and offered to 
Pillaiyar. A twisted straw rope is put round the heap as 
a guard-cord ( kdmlkodi ) until the winnowing takes place. 
The men having thus taken measures to protect kamleheyya 
(the heap) against the kulis,&T& at liberty to leave the thresh- 
ing-floor for a time. In case another heap of paddy has to 
be threshed the same night, the paddy already threshed is 
heaped in the east corner of the floor to await winnowing 
after the other rick has been threshed. 

Some of the prevalent superstitions with respect to these 
kulis may be noticed here. The kulis are supposed to be 
mischievous, and J;o favour, or disfavour, the farmer according 
as they are propitiated by him or not. They will remove 
paddy from a neighbouring floor to the one favoured by 
them, from high to lowland, from east to west, and to 


* In a Kandyan pictiu'e of a Saluvadana Nilame (Master of the 
Bobes) he is handing the Crown in this manner to the king. It is 
meant to show reverence or respect. 

f Tridents are always introduced into the figures drawn by the 
Sinhalese cultivators, both Kandyan and Low-country, but it does 
not appear that they understand what it signifies. (C. A. S. Journal, 
1883, p. 55.) Neither did Sirr understand what they intended to 
represent. He says the circles are quartered by a cross, the four 
points of which are terminated by a “character resembling a written 
letter M.” (jCeylmi and the Cingalese," Vol. 1, p. 151.) .Certainly 
there is this resemblance in the florid tridents in the diagrams 
given by Davy, and in the Fasdun Kdrale diagram. (C. A. 8. Journal, 
1883, p. 79.) 

In a Buddhist religious picture in my possession all the gods attendant 
upon Buddha, except Siva, are represented holding a trisula in one hand 
and a sword (Jtaduvd) in the other. The trident is a conunon emblem 
at Jaflha. 

21—86 
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leeward,* * * § but not to windward.* Accordingly, a man will 
not thresh on the same day as his neighbour, if the latter’s 
threshing-floor is to the south-west of his.f He is angry 
if his neighbour, with a threshing-floor thus favourably 
situated with respect to his, begins to thresh his paddy at 
the same time as he does. The neighbour, on the other 
hand, congratulates himself on the prospective assistance of 
the kuKs, who will pilfer the paddy from the other man, 
and bring it to his threshing-floor ; and seizes the oppor- 
tunity to propitiate them, and so begin his threshing under 
the most favourable conditions. 

If a high festival is going on in the village temple, no 
threshing is allowed to be carried on on that day in thevillage. 

No empty vessel or basket can be carried past the 
threshing-floor while the threshing is going on, and there 
are instances of wayfarers being detained at the floor, if 
they happen to pass it at such a time. The upsetting of a 
basket or vessel, or the overturning of a hut (kudiJ)X or 
anything that, happens inadvertently, is considered an 
unlucky omen. Every turn taken by the men engaged in 
any of these ceremonies should be to the right, not to the 
left,§ and even the oxen are made to conform to this 


* This is shrewd of the kulU , — they do not like to have the wind 
against tliem. 

■j- At the time of harvest in the Jaffna District (February — March) 
the North-East monsoon is blowing, hence the South-West would be 
the leeward. 

I A hut is like an exaggerated umbrella made of palmyra leaves, 
used for sheltering cattle, slacks, &c. 

§ In “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” Miss Gordon- 
Cumming, describing the consecration of a Roman Catholic church in 
Samoa, says : “ I grieve to have to record that, in leading the procession 
round the foundations of the new church, he (the Bishop) made the turn 
widder shins. 1 believe that this is contrary to ecclesiastical custom, and, 
of course, to my Scottish mind it suggested grievous misfortunes in store.” 
—Vol. I., p. 120. To the word widdershins the authoress appends the 
following note : “ Or more correctly, in old Celtic parlance, tuaphol — 
that is to say, a turn contrary to the course of the sun, keeping the 
left hand towards the centre. It was only used when invoking a curse, 
as opposed to the turn deisul, which invoked a blessing on the object 
round which the turn was made. The superstition is common to aU 
lands in whose early mythology sun-worship held a place.” (See “From 
tile Hebrides to the Himalayas,” Vol. 1., p. 203.) 
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rule. But it will help to thwart the kUis if the oxen are 
made to take one or two turns to the left, instead of to the 
right, when commencing operations. 

It is unlucky for men or animals to pass out from the 
threshing-floor, except at the proper entrance (Malavdsal ) 
on th6 east side. 

Next comes the winnowing. The winnows to be used 
are marked with tridents in cow-dung. After the usual 
ponkal to Pillaiydr, one or two mats are spread on that 
side of the threshing-floor which is exposed to the wind 
(which at this time comes from the North-East), and paddy 
is poured from the winnows along the windward edge of 
the mats, so that the chaff flies off to the leeward, leaving 
the grain in a heap. It is an unlucky omen if one of the 
winnows upsets, or is blown off by the wind ; and if in the 
act of sifting the winnow strikes against the heap, a trident 
is at once marked on the place in the heap where the latter 
was touched by the winnow. 

The paddy is formed into an oblong heap of uniform 
width, and the surface is made as smooth as possible. A 
line is traced with a corner of the winnow along the ridge 
of- the heap, and tridents are similarly marked at each end 
of the heap, and in the middle,* thus ; — 

3 ^ e 

The cow-dung ( Pillaiydr ) is then placed on the paddy- 
heap, and the twisted straw rope is put round the heap as 
before.f These precautions are necessary until the paddy 
is measured, as it is supposed, after the measuring, to be 
secure from the kulis. 

Before the paddy is measured, a winnow is plunged into 
the heap, and filled up well with paddy, which is kept apart 
to be given to the temple as a thank-offering. This p^dy 

* A similar practice is followed by some of the Galle cultivators. 
(C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 55.) 

f The Kandyans put a twisted straw rope round the paddy after 
the winnowing. (Ibid, 1880, p. 49.) 

h-2 
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is called mimpali* The measuring of the heap is then 
proceeded with, and the land- owner gives the cultivators or 
servants their proper shares, and his tithe to the renter. 
Sometimes the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, dhoby, 
and tom-tom beater — the kudimakkal^ employed by the 
land-owner — are called, and their dues paid to them in kind ; 
and paddy is also dealt out to beggars. t After this, at 
a lucky hour, he has the rest of the paddy removed to his 
house, and stored in the loft in large ola baskets, which are 
closed at the tops by being stitched with palmyra olas. 
The paddy required for seed is kept exposed to the sun for 
three successive days, and then placed in a corner of the 
house to cool. On an auspicious day it is stored in ola 
baskets. 

The harvest having thus been concluded, the farmer 
performs a ponkal at a neighbouring temple in honour of 
Pillaiydr, Indra, and other deities, and lastly in honour of his 
kdniydhiry the ancestors from whom he inherited his 
lands. 

When any of these ceremonies are performed, everything 
must be done strictly according to ancient precedent ; and, as 
I have said before, any accident, however trivial, is looked 
upon as a bad omen, and therefore every precaution is taken 
to prevent the occurrence of one. After any ceremony has 
been performed, the chief actor in it takes care not to give 
anything away from his house the same day, such as paddy, 

* Literally , “ grain abundance,” a enpbemiatic word. See my 
Paper on the Language of the Threshing-floor. It is the dkydla or 
Detiyanne-vi of the Sinhalese which is ofiered to the gods, and more 
especially to the goddess Pattini and to Kataragama Deviyo. (C. A. 8. 
dournal, 1880, p, 50 ; 1883, p. 58.) It seems also that some of this 
new rice goes to Buddha, or rather to the vihdre. (Id., 1880, p. 50; 
1883, p. 56.) 

t There is an accurate account of the eighteen Kudimahkal by 
the late Jaffoa Kachcheri IVlndaliyfir, printed with the Administration 
Report of the Government Agent of the Northern Province for 1883, 
p. 144 A. 

t The Kandyans observe the same custom. (See Journal, 1880, 
p. 50, and Journal, 1883, p. 55, extract from Knox.) 
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oil, salt, or money ; but there is no objection to his receiving 
such articles.* 

There are many superstitions connected with agriculture, 
generally among the more primitive Tamil peasantry. For 
instance, certain days fixed by astrologers or the almanacs 
are called “ worm days ” f pulundl ), and anything sown on 
such days is supposed to be liable to be-eaten by worms. 
On some days the sap is supposed to run up, and therefore 
on them fruit trees may be planted, while on other days it is 
supposed to run down, and such days are suitable for the 
planting of bulbs.] 

Various charms] are used to prevent the attacks of 
flies, worms, crabs, and other pests, Olas, sprinkled with 
saffron-water, and previously charmed by the repetition over 
them of mantiramsfoT hours together, are tied to the plants 
for this purpose. Sometimes with the same object the 
cultivator makes a vow of a new earthen pot with which to 
celebrate a ponkal after the reaping of the crops. 

There is still a widely-prevailing belief in the evil-eye 
{kannupi) and the evil-tongue ( ndvum J.§ The visitor who 

* Superstition and self-interest are here in most convenient 
agreement. 

f Cf. the American song quoted by Mr. Bell 

“ If ye plant yer corn on the growin’ moon, 

And put up the lines for crows, 

You'll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too. 

If it’s decent land where’t grows. 

“ But potatoes now are a difierent thing. 

They want to grow down, that is plain ; 

And don’t ye see yon must plant for that 
When the moon is on the wane. ” 

(C. A. 8. Journal, 1883, p. 68.) 

J See Note (3). 

§ Hence the proverb ^60 

^uus (kal erikhut tappindlum kan erikkui tappai kuddtu) 

“ Though one may escape the oast of a stone, he cannot escape the glance 
of an evil-eye. ” (Perc., 2216.) “ The evil-eye and the 

evil-tongue are feared very generally. To avert theirinfluence 

as regards firuits, &C., in a garden, it is common to put up some object of 
attraction, as a water-pot whitewashed, inverted on a stump, and dotted 
with black spots, &c. In some enclosures grotesque images are seen. ” 
(ibid) These pots may be seen also' in Sinhalese gardens. 
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travels along the roads about Jaffna will not fail to notice 
among the tobacco, brinjal, and other crops frequent and 
more or less elaborate “ scare-crows ” {veruli) of various 
grotesque shapes. These are not intended to frighten birds, 
but to be a protection against the evil-eye.* ■ It is hoped 
that they will divert the attention of the passer-by, and 
prevent his making a too close scrutiny of the crop itself — 
a scrutiny which might have a baneful effect upon it-f 
The use of a conventional language by the cultivators I 
need not here enlarge upon. 


NOTES. 

(1). — Astbologt in Ageicultube. 


From the Panekdj}kam\ for the Tarana year 1806 of the 
Sdlivdkana (1884-5) calculated by Irakundtaiyar son of Santira- 
s^karaiyar, of Nallur, near Jaffna, and printed at the Private Press 
at Tannainakar ( Vannarpannai) Jaffna,” I extract the following : — 
Several “lucky hours” — generally on different days of the 


* They serre, however, also to keep away monkeys. 

t The late Government Agent of the Northern Province, Mr. 
Dyke, on one occasion, in 1867, encamped at K&rativu among the paddy 
fields, and rode round and inspected the paddy just ready to be reaped. 
The crop that harvest was a very good one, givins a rent to Government 
of over 3,000 rix -dollars, but next year the rent fell to a little over 
600 rix-dollars. The people attributed the failure of the crop to Mr. 
Dyke’s inspection of the fields. This was carrying the evil-eye theory 
rather far, for it was not the crop that was inspected that failed, but the 
succeeding one. I suppose the former was too far advanced to be 
affected. 

X The Indian Almanac derives its name Pafichagkam (paheha five, 
a^ka, divisions) from its giving the time of commencement and duration of 
five important things — Ist vdram, the Saturday ; 2nd titi, Innar day ; 3rd 
Ttakshatram, the constellation for the day ; 4th ydham ; 5th hara^am. For 
the performance of the many ceremonies which nis Religion enjoins, it is 
necessary for a Hindu to examine one and all of these five essentials, to 
determine whether the time is propitious or not.” (Paper by Captain 
Mackenxie on the‘‘PMchfi^kam” in Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI., p. 137.) 
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month — ^are given for each month, during which a particular 
agricultural operation is carried on, thus ; — 

1. — The ploughing festival (E'rmankalam) may be begun (1), 
on Thursday, the 7th day of the month Chittirai* at 15J nalikais'^ 
after dark when the stars Snv4ti and VelliJ are at the zenith in 
the sign Maharam ;§ (2) <on Thursday, the 21st of the same month 
at 7 o’clock in the morning, when the human shadow is ten feet 
long, in MituiMm ; (3) the same day, 13 ndlikais after dark, when 
the moon is setting, in Maharam. 

2. — Preparation 'of the Field. — There are seventeen occasions — 
viz., four in April,! three in May, four in June, three in July, 
and four in August, on which the fields may be manured and 
ridges made, &c. The days are Mondays and Thursdays, except 
that there is one Wednesday in May and three in June, and one 
Friday in August. The favourable hour is, at night six times, in 
the forenoon five times, twice in the afternoon, twice at sunset, once 
at noon, and once at dawn. 


* That is, April 11th to May 11th (31 days in the Tamil month) 
t NdUkai = Sinhalese peya = 24 minutes. 

J Venus. 

§ The Tamil names of the signs of the zodiac are — 


1 M£#am == Aries 

2 Idapam — Taurus 

3 Mitunam = Gremini 

4 Karkkadakam = Cancer 

6 Chipkam = Leo 

6 Kanni = Virgo 


7 Tul&m 

8 Viruchchikam 

9 Tanusu 

10 Makaram 

11 Kumpam 

12 Minam 


= Libra 
= Scorpio 
= Sagittarius 
= Capricornus 
= Aquarius 
== Pisces 


I Though I use the English names of the months, it must be under- 
stood that the months intended begin on the 1 1th or 12th of the English 
month, or thereabouts ; thus, in 1884-85, 

April lltb to May 11th. 

May 12th to June 12th. 

June 13th to July 14th. 

July 14th to August 14th. 

August 15 th to September 14th. 

September 15th to October 14th. 

October 15th to November 13th. 

November 14th to December 13th. 

December 14tb to January 11th. 

January 12th to February 1 0th. 

February 11th to March 11th. 

March 11th to April 11th. 


April means 

May 

do. 

June 

do. 

July 

do. 

August 

do. 

September 

do. 

October 

do. 

November 

do. 

December 

do. 

January 

do. 

February 

do. 

March 

do. 
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3. — Sowing. — Two days in Jane, four in July, four in Augast, 
three in September, four in October, and three in November, — in 
all twenty times. The favourite days are Wednesday and Friday, 
th'en Thursday and Sunday ; Monday is chosen once, Tnesday and 
Saturday never. 

4. — Reaping, — ^Twelve days in JanUhry, seven in February^ 
and four in March. Every day except Tuesday and Sunday.* 
Time, — generally at sunset or night. 

5. — Heaping up the Grain for Threshing. — January, February, 
and March in the asterismst Eartikai, Tiruvatirai, A'yiliyam, 
Uttrram, Suvdti, Eeddai, Uttiradam, Chatayam, Revati, and the 
ilakkinamsMitxinsLm, Karkkadakam, Chigkam, Yiruchchikam, and 
Eumpam. 

6. — Threshing. — Thursday and Friday are the proper days, 
on account of the saying, “ if you thresh on Sunday, the kulis will 
carry away one-tenth, on Monday one-eleventh, on Tuesday one- 
eighth, on Saturday, one-twentieth.” 

7. — Bringing home the grain. — Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, the asterims Parani, Urdkini, Tiruvdtirai, Makam, 


* “ Sunday, Tnesday, and Saturday are, as a rule, considered unlucky 
days, Sunday being not quite so bad as the other two.” {Ind. Ant., 
Vol. m., p. 138.) 

t Nakshattiram = Sinhalese nekata , — These are twenty-seven in 
number, and are the constellations through which the moon in her 
monthly course passes. Great importance is attached to them in 
astrological calculations. They are divided into male, female, and neuter ; 
good, bad, and indifferent ; those which look, upwards, those which lopk 
downwards, and those which look straightforward. Each nakshattiram 
is divided into four parts, called poda, and two and a-half wAshattirams 
equal a rdsi, or sign of the zodiac.” {Ibid, p. 138.) 


The Tamil names of the 

1 Achchuvini . 

2 Parani 


3 K&rttikai 

4 Crdkini 

5 Mimkasiridam 

6 Tiruvktirai 

7 Punarpdsam 
8. Pdsam 

0 A'yiliyam 


asterisms are : — 

10 Makam 

11 Puram 

12 Uttiram 

13 Attam 

14 Chittirai 
13 Suv&ti' 

16 Visakam 

17 Annsham 

18 Keddai 


19 Miilam 

20 Purk4<tm 

21 Uttirkdam 

22 Timvdnam 

23 Aviddam 

24 Satayam 

25 Purad^kti 

26 Uttiraddkii 

27 Revati 
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Attain, Visakam, Tiravonam, the ilakkinams Idapam, Karkkada- 
kam, Chi^kam.Yiruchchikam, Kumpam, at the rising of Iraka and 
Kulikag, the grain may be brought home- 

8. — Storing the Paddy in baskets, bins, ^c. — On four occasions 
in January, seven in February, and four in March — any day 
except Sunday and Tuesday, — generally at sunset or night. 

9. — Eating the new rice. — On eleven occasions in January, six 
in February, and two in March, — generally at night. 

10. — Distributing the Grain. — Monday, Wednesday. Thursday, 
and Saturday; tlie asterisms, Achchuvini, Urokini, Mirukasiridam,- 
Funarpueam, Pusam, Makam, Pdram, Uttiram, Attam, Chittirai,’ 
Snvati, Visakam, Anusham, Uttiradam, Tiruvdnam, Avi(Jdam, 
Uttiraddati Rdvati ; the lunar days (titi) Tutiyai, Tirutiyai, 
Fanchami, Saptami, Tasami, E'katasi, Tuvatasi, Tirayotasi ; the 
ilakkinams Idapam, Mitunam, Chi^kam, Eanni, Viruchchikam, 
Taiiusu, Enmpam, Mlnam ; the eighth house being vacant, are 
the beat times for distributing for household purposes the grain ‘ 
stored up in baskets, &c., and for giving and receiving grain. 
On the above-mentioned lunar days, week days, and asterisms, in 


Sinhalese lagnaya. The lahnams are synonymous with the twelve ran. 
(See C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 66 note.) 

“ On Wednesday one-third,” omitted from the Almanac. 

Irdku (Sinhalese, Rdhu, Grahd), Caput Draconis, the ascending node 
which, with Ketn, Cauda Draconis, the descending node, is feigned to 
cause eclipses by endeavouring to swallow the son and moon. 

Kulikdn, “one of the seven invisible planets said to be the son of Saturn 
— of special importance in astrological calculations.” If it is invisible, 
it does not seem clear how the agriculturist is to know when it is 


rismg. _ 

Although we have thirty lunar days, yet we have names for sixteen 
tithis only, because the month being divided into two fortnights, fourteen 
of the names are common to both fortnights, (ind. Ant., loe, sit.) It 
seems that the Sinhalese have names for fifteen only. (C. A. S. 
Journal, 1883, p. 64.) The Tamil names are 


1 Firatamai 

2 Tutiyai 

3 Tirutiyai 

4 Satortti 

5 Fanchami 

6 Sasbdi 


7 Saptami 

8 Ashdami 
. 9 Navami 

10 Tasami 

11 E'kitasi 

12 Tuvatasi 


13 Tiraydtasi 

14 Saturttasi 

15 Fournimai 

16 Amavasiyai 
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the karanam* Viddi, and the ilakkinams Medam, Karkkadakam, 
Tnlam, and Makaram, are the best times for bnying and selling 
paddy. 

Lucky hours are also given for commencing the following 
agricultural operations, which form a large part of the occupation 
of a Jafiha peasant : — 

(1) Digging wells or tanks, and making embankments — every 
. month in the year, except September, December, and 

February. 

(2) Planting young plantain trees — every month. 


(3) 

Do. 

young arekanut trees — September to March. 

(4) 

Do. 

cocoanuts — every month. 

(5) 

Do. 

creepers, &c. — no month specified. 

(6) 

Do. 

betel — April, May, September, June. 


(7) Sowing and transplanting brinjals, chillies, &c.— every 

month. 

(8) Planting yams — no particular month. 

(9) Tethering cattle and making pinfolds in tobacco gardens 

— August, November. 

(10) Digging tobacco gardens — October to December. 

(11) Sowing and transplanting tobacco — August to March. 

(12) Cutting tobacco plants, putting kudils, and drying tobacco 

leaves in the sun— March to June. 

(13) Buying and selling tobacco — March to July. 


* Karapas are eleven in number, and divided into variable and 
invariable. They answer successively to half a tithi or lunar-day, 
Kimstughna being always assigned to the first half of the first tithi, 
and the variable Karanas, succeeding each other regularly through 
eight repetitions. Ihey are followed by the three remaining invari- 
able Karanas which conclude the month; Ehatnspad and Naga 
appertaining to Amivasyd, or the new moon, and Saknni being appro- 
priated to the latter half of the preceding tithi.” (Colebrooke, quoted 
in Ind. Ant., loe, lit.) 

The Tamil names of the Karanams are : 

1 Pavam 

2 Palavam 

3 Eaulavam 

4 lAitilam 

5 Earasam 

6 Yanisam 


i. e.. Lion 

7 Viddi 

i. e.. Cock 

» Tiger 

8 Sakunam 

„ Owl 

» Pig 

9^Saturppatam ... 

.. Dog 

„ Ass 

10 N&kavam 

„ Snake 

„ Elephant 
„ Ox 

1 11 Eimastnkkinam 

„ Worm 
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(14) Tying tobacco leaves into bundles — March to J une, A ugust 

to October. 

(15) Planting trees, &c., — ^no particular month specified. 

(16) Buying and selling cattle, &c. 

(17) Branding and castrating cattle. 


(2). — Ceylon Ploughs. 

As it may be interesting to compare the varieties of ploughs 
used by the natives of Ceylon in different parts of the country, 
I annex some sketches of Kandyan and Low-country (Sinhalese) 
ploughs. It will be noticed that they are none of them of the 
same pattern as the Jaffna plough. (Plate No. 1.) 

The principal plough used by the Kandyans is shown in Plate 
No. 2. It is called the badavata nagula. The handle (F) is- 
generally a rude representation of a bird — hence its name nitnun- 
kurulU. It is usually made of buffalo horn. 

The other Kandyan plough is the hoku nagula (Plate No. 3), 
which is used for muddy land. It does not run so smoothly as 
the badavata nagula, and is liable to stick in the ground. Turned 
over sideways, it is sometimes used as a ■mud-leveller, the culti- 
vator standing on the fiat part and holding on by a stick tied to 
the handle. 

The ploughs used by the Sinhalese of the Western Province 
are something like the koku nagula in shape, but generaUy 
smaller and lighter. There are two patterns in use in the 
Western Province (Plates Nos. 4 and 5), known as the tani-hede 
nagula (“ single-shaped plough and the heda-deke nagula 
(‘‘plough of two shapes”). The only difference between them 
is in the shape of the front of the vakatta, and consequently 
of the iron coulter or share with which it is faced. In the 
heda-deke nagula this, instead of being straight projects half- 
way down in a curve, to prevent its sinking too deep in* 
the soil. It is, I suppose, on account of this division as it were 
of the share into two parts, that the plough is known by the 
curious name “ the plough of two shapes.” This plough is used 
more especially for dwita laud, and in kekulan cultivation. 

In the low-country plough the koravakkote is now generally 
dispensed with, and the shaft rests on the vakatta, which is faced 
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■with iron — ^the iron projects for an inch or two at the foot to form 
a share, which is often shaped like a cobra’s hood. In the Jaffna 
and Kandyan ploughs the upper end of the share is inserted 
between the vdkatta and the koravak-kote. 

In the Jaffna plough the shaft is rounded — -'a veritable pole. 
This is not the case in the Sinhalese ploughs. In the latter 
there is a notch* * * § for the tying of the rope at the end ; in the 
former this purpose is answered by a horizontal peg passing 
through the pole. The Sinhalese shafts are usually made of 
hitul wood. 

The low-country yokes are the same shape as the Jaffna yoke, 
but instead of pegs at each end, only the one in the centre is used. 

The Kandyan yoke is heavier and more elaborate ; notches 
supply the place of the centre peg. In both Kandyan and low- 
country Sinhalese yokes, the ropes attaching the oxen to them 
pass through holes at the extremities. 


(3). — Chakms. 

I . — Against Rats, 

6reSiu^)irLSehZsir qeSoj^jffeu/r^ir y3sBr(U@)(r eneuw eieS 
ereueuirib feiliy. j)iuLjpii>Qu(rsQaj Sear sir. if 
^uj STsSiijQiff^LSerrSsir ,^^iuir^^ sireu^ eieSOjFpLjeuiii eSi— 
® L^punevuaQuiTsQeii Sainsir. 

6T6Suj(gs)iriJi6ir3sir LjeSiu^^aiir(^ir ^dm/u^yrsTeu^ ereS^ 
ULfeuureS'i—® LjpuLjeaihQ uirsQisu Seultsir, 

ereSuLfeSeuirogir ereS^uLfeaib^tl.® ^ilt 

L^eomQuirsQeii Seureir. 

1. O'm ! J Mr.§ Rat ! Mr. Tiger is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 
May all the rats go away together to another quarter. | Let it 
be so ! f , 


* Often two, to provide for the employment of difierent-sized oxen. 

. The length of the shaft in all the ploughs is from eight to ten feet. 

t Properly aeattsa, an exclamatioa of mystic import, nsed in making 
ma oblation to the gods. 

{ The mystic invocation to the Hindu Triad. 

§ These honorifies are hardly translateable. 

I Literally, “to that nde,” or perhaps Ljeuin should be translated 
thronghout “ field.” 

' -11 Sm C. a. S. Journal, 1883, page 76, note. 
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2. O'm f Mr. Bat ! Mr. Elephant is watching. May the rats 
quit the paddy field, and go to another quarter. Let it be so ! 

3. O'm ! Mr. Bat ! Mr. Tiger is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so ! 

4. O'm ! Mr. Bat-tiger is coming from the city of Indra. 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so ! 

11 . — Against Worms. 

pin! eSeoiLbCSeoirsLa aSilQsaBDQsuffgtn ^^^jsQeoir 

tfii CJ^au<eSOffa#jii3Qilijili_ tq(yi jaar [mipL/(yi] er^eoa 
La jSLadinreSi—^fi piaiSirirestQ^eififQffiu^ui^uja-A 

erfiajew^jSilQ^sar^ aeiretfiQaiiLi^ff xtLQuQuiri—^ Q^Firekag ui^ 
tuaw Kir j^ ta euauSQeuOjF(^ULita .^SfgLatr’SsviLjLairiLi ^eiiQpar 0^ 
^UHQ£l Lat^^llfSSll.lSf. QsirULjU LjQ^ (^2sL> fFff^SSI &.es>lpwn 60 ^ 
@^Ki«(ip^^aar aSleu^arga aO Gsus’iaeuj/Daj/rfssr «^^iji_/gp 
iLt^ajai eiuQuiLMLJUiLL. q^sQsOeireueuirih ^uLjmth sSiL® .gju 
u/earia QuiraQsi ^«;irasir 

O'm! I went before the Supreme, and as he graciously permitted 
me to go to the milk-hedge* forest, and cut milk-hedge and bum 
all the worms that are in Brahma world, Vishnu world, Naga 
world. Moon world, and the world of the Gods. I myself stood with 
fire in my mouth and wearing a necklace of sacred beads. Let 
these, viz., stinging worms, worms which fold, branch worms, 
branch-eating worms, bob-tailed worms, short-necked worms, 
worms which bend like a bow, white ants, jointed worms, grass- 
hoppers, and all worms of any name whatever, quit this field and 
go to another field. Let it be so ! 


(4). — ^Bepobt bt the Chief MutalitAb and Ibbigation 
MdtalitAb on the Customs, &c., as begabds Paddy 
Cultivation in BATTicALOA.f 

Thebe are three kinds of harvest in the paddy cultivation 
of this District, viz. : — 

1. The Munmari ; 

2. The Ealavellanmai ; and 

3. The Ettalai. 

* Euphorbia Tirucalli. Siph., Nava-handi. 

f Administration Report, Government Agent, Eastern Province, 
1870, pp. 171-3. 
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1st. — In the “MunmSri” there are two different modes of cnlli-' 
wtion,— one under the ploughing system, commenced about 
September, and the other under the trampling system, commenced 
about January in the following year; but the age of the paddy 
sown in the former being longer than that used in the latter, the 
harvest of both takes place simultaneously in April. 

2hdly. — The second, or the “K^lavellanmai” cultivation, which 
is termed “Pinmari” in Trincomalee, is entirely under the tramp- 
, ling system, and is commenced in March, and sometimes in April: 
ite harvest takes place in August. 

3rdly. — The third, or the “Ettalai” cultivation, which is also 
carried on under the trampling system, is commenced in August, 
and its harvest comes on about the end of September or the 
begiiining of October. 

In the cultivation of a field, a portion of the land is set apart 
for the “Pddi,” or proprietor, which is called “Muttaddu,” and 
{mother to the “ Munpilaikkarap,” or the head field-servant, called 
the “Munnilai vayal” ; and the rest is divided between the culti- 
vators, or “VeUy^ns,” which divisions are called “Veliyan 
vayal.” As a general rule, about a fifth of the field is taken as 
"Muttaddu,” but if the field be more than twenty avanams’ 
sowing extent, about a fourth is cultivated as “Muttaddu,” and 
in consideration of the responsibility and supervision of the whole 
field by the “Munnilaikkaran,” who is the sole manager of the 
cultivation, the “Munnilai vayal” either equals, or is a little 
larger than, the “Muttaddu”; and the remainder is divided 
equally, according to the extent cultivatable by each man, having 
respect to the facilities for cultivation, the quality of the soil, and 
the means of irrigation, as well as the expenses of fencing and 
watching. Care is however taken that each man’s share shall 
not be less than two avanams’ extent, nor exceed three avanams’ 
extent at most. There are, however, exceptional cases founded 
on either the fertility or the sterlitiy of the soil, where the Mun- 
nilaikk^Q has an extra portion, called ‘‘Havisam” to cultivate. 

For instance, in a field of 20| avanams’ extent the divisions 
and number of cultivators are determined as follows : — 

Muttaddu 4 avanams 

Munnilai vayal 4 „ 

Havisam OJ „ 

• l%x Veliy^vayals, at 2 avanams each 12 „ 


20^ avaQsms ; 
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making the whole to be eight “ vayals” incloding the “Muttaddu” 
and “Munnilai vayals,” and with these six “Veliy4ns” or 
cultivators (and twp other coolies for “Muttaddu” and “ Munni- 
lai vayals”) the whole field is cultivated. For the sowing are 
required 20^ avanams’ seed and 16 avanams’ maintenance paddy 
at 2 avaqams each — equals 36 avanams in all ; which is liable 
to a charge of 50 per cent, profit, payable out of the crop. The 
Moors (except those of E 'ravur andAkkaraippattu) do not charge 
50 per cent., because prohibited by their religion, but exact a 
portion of the cultivator’s share, which amounts to double the 
quantity of the maintenance paddy. 

When no agreement is made for the cultivation of “ Mutta4da” 
for the “Podi,” but advances of seed and maintenance paddy are 
made, 50 per cent, is charged on both the seed and maintenance 
paddy; and the “Pddi” is entitled to a proportionate share of the 
produce, as he would be of the sowing extent of the land. 

The ‘‘Pddi” is entitled to the free labour of all the field- 
servants in the cultivation of the “Muttaddu,” that is, if the 
cultivators agree to sow a “Muttaddu” for the “Podi” to the 
produce whereof he has exclusive right, but he has to pay a cooly 
who looksafterthe “Muttaddu”; and the “ Mnnnilaikkaraq,”orthe 
manager and superintendent pf the cultivation, is also entitled to 
a certain degree of free labour which is performed for him in the 
cultivation of the “ Munqllai vayal,” and which free labour is 
rendered to him partly because of the attention and general 
superintendence of the cultivation of the field, and partly from 
fear of the “Munnilaikkaran,” who will make them forfeit the per- 
quisites of the cultivation (which will be seen in the sequel) if 
they refuse to render him free labour to a certain extent. The 
amount of this free labour is as follows ; — 

The field-servant must put up the ridges of the “Munnilai 
vayal,” sow it and fence it, along with the cooly of the “Munnilai 
vayal”; the fence-sticks are to be supplied by the field-servants ; 
no fence, by custom of the country, is apportioned for the 
“Muttaddu” and “Munnilai vayal,” which is divided in common 
with the fences of the field-servants ; cattle for trampling are to 
bo supplied by the “Pddi” or the “Munnilaikkarans,” unless each 
field-servant has his own cattle. The usual hire of a yoke of 
buffaloes for trampling is one avanam of paddy, and a shilling 
and sixpence in money, called “Kaikkfili,” if paid in advance; 
and one and a-half avanam of paddy, if paid after the harvest. 
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Thehireforplonghing bullocks isone avanam ifpaid in advance, and 
one and one third avanam, or forty marakkals of paddy at the harvest. 

Before commencing cultivation, astrologers are consulted to find , 
out an “E'rn41,” or an auspicious day, to commence cultivation; 
and. that being fi.xed upon (which is generally at nights), the 
cultivators go and wait at the field till the Pleiades rise or come 
to the meridian, and then the cultivators plough or trample the 
land, sow a few seeds, and have a small feast in the open field. 
After cultivation, the plain is fenced by the joint labours of all 
the cultivators, and watched at nights until the crop' is reaped 
and stacked. 

If the land is not commuted, the tythe goes to the Government 
renter, but if commuted, the whole produce of the “Muttaddu” 
(after paying two avanams to the “Muttadiju” cooly) goes to 
the “Pddi.” Tythe and seed-paddy, with 50 per cent, profit, 
are only taken from the produce of “Munpilai vayal,” and 
those of the “ Veliyana” are subject to Various charges, as in the 
follovring instance, viz. : — Suppose the produce of one cullivator’s 
share, three avanams in extent, yields twenty avanams of paddy, 
he will have to pay 

2 avanams 0 marakkM.. Tythe. 





3 „ 

0 

„ ... Seed-psddy. 

■i 

. 


1 „ 

15 

,, ... Interest on it. 




2 „ 

0 

„ ... Maintenance paddy. 

■!' 



1 « 

0 

„ . ... Interest on it. 




0 „ 

15 

„ ... Removal of above. 




10 „ 

0 

1> 

*1- 

2 avanams 2 marakkkl.. 

Cattle-hire, 


1 

1» 

10 

»» 

Hire of reaping his share. 


0 

n 

12 


Do. Muttaddu. 


0 

9f 

15 

ii ••• 

Do. bird -driver. 


0 

if 

9 

ff ••• 

Do. V addai Vitanai, or Superintendent. 


0 

a 

9 

i ••• 

Do. removal of Muttaddu. 


0 

a 

2 

»» ••• 

Do. hunter for driving wild pigs, &c. 


0 

a 

4 

♦ 

Do. charmer of flies, &c. 


0 . 

a 

2 

»> ••• 

For temple or mosque, and for the poor. 


0 

if 

5 

,, 

Arakku and charm for devils. 


16 

it 

10 

y* 



balance of 3 avapams 20 marakkals to the cultivator. ' 
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For thre-shiog, Thursdays are considered the best days to com- 
mence, and certain charms and ceremonies are performed to keep 
off “Putams,” or devils, from carrying away the fruits of their 
labour. The charm is called “Arakku,” which consists of the 
following stuffs shut up in a box, viz., silver, copper, iron, coral, 
pearl, chank, valampuri (a fruit), chadaimudi ^^a vegetable), and 
some arrack in a vial, and buried in the centre of the threshing- 
floor with margosa leaves, &o., over which the sheaves are heaped 
and the cattle turned on them for threshing. In addition to these 
charms and ceremonies, to keep off the devil from stealing the 
paddy they begin to use a peculiar slang to keep the devils igno- 
rant of what is spoken. For instance, the threshing cattle, 
instead of being termed “Madii” as usual, go by the name 
“ Varikkalan,” the meaning of which is “ proiluctive-legged” ; the 
“Marakkal,” or the measure, is termed “ kanakkan,” meaning 
“accountant”; the baskets are called “Peruvayan,” or “broad- 
mouthed,” and every implement has a different name in the thresh- 
ing-floor. All expressions that have meanings suggestive of 
decrease or other ill-omened significations are avoided, and the word 
“multiply” is always substituted. For instance, the expression : — 


Drive the bullocks is rendered Multiply the “ Varikkalan.” 


Sweep the com 

Bring the “ Marakkal ” ... 

Fill th^asket 

Bring some water 

Go home for rice 

Call him to take this and 
deliver it at home 

&c., 


Multiply the “Poli.” 

Multiply the “ Kanakkan.” 
Multiply the “ Peravayan.” 
Multiply some “ Vellam.” 
Multiply home for “ Vellai.” 

Multiply him to multiply this 
and to multiply at home. 
&c., 


In threshing, cattle are driven with a song, the purport of 
which is to invoke the deities to give them a good produce. 

The perquisites of the field-servants are the following : — At the 
reaping of the “Vayais,” each field-servant is entitled to eight 
bundles of the best crop of his “vayal,” by way of “Putir”; and 
further, four bundles of corn, called “Kuruvimulai ” (bird nook). 
“ Paiyali ” (the “ pallam ” of the water-course in the “ vayal ”), 
two “ Marakkals’” extent of the “vayal,” is sown for the field- 
servant, to the produce whereof he is solely entitled. Be^ides, he 
gets “ Adichchudu ” (bottom of the stack that is wet), being 
sometimes three bundles, “ Mannagkaddi ” (bits of earth), the 
21—86 
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-off-scouring of the threshing-floor, “Patarkadai” (chaff), and 
“Kandumari” (paddy between chaff and first-class paddy).' 

The coolies of the “ Muttaddu” and “Munnilai vayal” are 
entitled to similar perquisites from the ‘‘ Muttaddu” and “Mup- 
nilai Tayal,” respectively. On the day of reaping, the “ P6di ’’ 
attends the field to. take an account of the crop, when the cooly 
of the “ Muttaddu ” puts up a shed for him covered with sheaves 
from the “ Muttaddu,” and when the shed is left unoccupied, the 
“ Muttaddu ” cooly becomes entitled to the sheaves with which 
he thatched the shed. 

On the day of commencing the cultivation of the “ Muttaddu ” 
and “ Mupnilai vayal,” a feast is given by the “ P6di ” and the 
“ Mupnilaikkaran,” called the “ Pddi Viruntu ” and “ Muppilai- 
viruntu,” respectively. But this has died out now. “Tipda 
Chilavu ” (a slight native lunch), called fine feast, is exacted from 
the “ Pddi ” in* the following way : — 

If the “ Podi,” or sometimes a representative from the “ Pdiji’s ” 
family, happens to be present at the field on the day that the 
sheaves are made up and stacked, one of the field-servants slyly 
approaches the “Pddi” with a sheaf on the top of his head, and all 
at a sudden fells down with the sheaf and pretends to make a 
great noise, as if in agonising pain, when all the people in the 
field flock up to him, one after the other, and being interrogated 
“What ails you ?” the pretender replies, “I suffer fi4m pains in 
the loins, oppression in the che.st, and colic and being asked 
to recommend the remedy, the pretender prescribes the remedy, 
and says that nothing less than it will efiect a cure. A Moorman 
asks for cakes and fruits, but a Tamil man asks for cakes, fruits, 
and a bottle of arrack. “ Unless these be brought and tied on my 
back, a cure will not be effected.” When the “ Pddi ” promises 
to procure the remedy, the man gets up, and not till then. 
1 his should be given first of all on the day that the threshing of 
the “ Muttaddu ” takes place, and cakes are to be prepared at the 
“ Podi's” house by the wives of the field-servants, who must 
provide firewood, water, &c. If the remedy that the pretender 
wants be refused, or no notice is taken of it by the “ Pddi ,” all sorts 
of indignities or provocations are showered upon the “ Pddi ” by 
the field-servants, who make an effigy of straw, called “ Fampai,” 
tn represent the “Pddi,” which is stuck upon the Muttaddu stack 
of the crop, and then representations are made of the “Pddi” 
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himself eating all the cakes hansel, by fixing to the mouth of the 
effigy mud or clay cakes made by the field-servants. * Sometimes 
an ola and a stick are put into the han<ls of the etiigy, to repre- 
sent the “ Pddi ” taking an account of the crop reaped. The 
denial on the part of the “Pddi” is followed by a virtual denial 
of obedience to the orders of the ‘‘ Pddi,” under the pretence of 
being sick from the surfeit of the repast given by the “Podi,” 
which is ironical language. 

If the “Pddi” does not give the demanded repast, he, to main- 
tain his respect with the field-servants, must by all means give 
five marakkals of paddy to each field-servant ; otherwise his 
stinginess will he thrown in his face in public, and kept up. 

After the paddy is removed from the threshing-floor to the 
Pddi’s house, the field-servants must fetch straw from the 
threshing-floor, thatch the hou-e of the Pddi, and repair the fence 
of the garden, and then they get their discharge. 

E. Somanada MdtaliyAb, 
Chief Mutaliydr. 

A. D. Ztlva, 

Irrigation Mutaliyar. 

Batticaloa, 24th February, 1871. 
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KASAGAL VIHA'RA. 


Br E. E. Gunabatna, Esq., Atapattu Mudaliydr. 

The above is the name of a temple historically famous, 
but of which very little is known at present. Daring a 
trip to the Hambantota District in February last, reference 
was made to it casually by a friend, and the few particulars 
gleaned from him were of such interest that a visit was 
paid to it with the intelligent Mudaliyhr of the District. 

The vihdra is situated in the village Udaydla in the 
Marakada Resthouse Division of the Girnw^ Pattu, on the 
minor road from Ranna to Wirdwila. Some are of opinion 
that it took its name from the hue of the robes of the large 
fraternity of monks that once on a time hallowed its 
precincts, so that even the rocks looked yellow (kasa-gal) ; 
others, that the name was derived from the bright yellow 
flowers of the grove of kinikiriya* trees with which the 
precincts abound, and which, when in blossom, completely 
hide the rocks. The latter conjecture seems most likely, 
■ as at the time of the visit these pretty flowers iu full blossom 
were particularly striking on a number of trees, evidently 
the remnants of those which gave their name to this temple. 

Our poets frequently refer to the gamboge hue of the 
kinihiriya flowers, in describing one of the rays that 
emanated from Buddha’s person,t and the tree no doubt was 
considered ornamental iu the parks and pleasure grounds. 

* Ciitu .1 lobatux. Rock. rose, Willd, 

t In the Kdvyasekaraya : — 

S&pn peti sadara lesa 
Kinihirijamal isina lesa. — Verse 111. 

“ (Golden rays flashed about) as if champaka petals were set, or kinihiriya 
flowers strewn about.” 

Veta nika mal maharu, mutu dyl lakala piyakaru 

Supul kiiiihiri turn, sedlbebalena rautoran yuru. — Verse 61. 

“The kipihiriya trees in full blossom, with thenika floWers close by, 
Hke a valuable pearl network, resembled gulden arches in gay display.” 

In the ParanUandise, too : — 

Sinduwara kesara kiiphiribijapara mandara 
Magatora nobera tura tura waia bala miiura.— Verse S4. 
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A spacious path leads to the temple premises from the 
road. One first has to enter the pansala, built recently, 
and quite unattractive. About fifty yards from this is the 
temple, a small structure, but bearing clear traces of its 
antiquity in the huge granite slabs that are used for the 
steps and the foundation stones. 

From the following lines of the Mahawansa, it would 
seem that this temple was originally built by Mahd Wijaya 
Bahu, who reigned in 1061 a.d. : — 

Bhallataka viharavho tatheva paragamako 
Kasagallavhayo chanda girivhayaviharako— Cap. 60, v. 61. 

The present incumbent is Matara Sobhita UnnansS, a 
man of fair intelligence and some learning. He stated 
that it is traditionally stated that the B6 tree that exists 
here sprung from the second seed of the famous tree at 
Anuradhapura, and as this temple was then the resort of 
Arahats, it was conveyed with great pomp and planted here ; 
that the sovereigns who thereafter reigned in the Island 
were scrupulous in the upkeep of these premises, and spent 
large sums in embellishing them ; that a substantial 
granite parapet wall, supported by stone pillars of eight and 
ten feet in height, was built around the temple grounds ;* 
that within the enclosure there were several edifices 
that stood on granite pillars, the principal of which was 
the Daladd Mandiraya, the repository in which the 
famous tooth-relic was placed, on a solid granite base, 
52 feet by 32 feet, and 3^ feet high.t 


• There are remains of this wall yet to be seen, 
f Though our records aresilent, there is no doubt thatthe internecine 
wars an^ the ravages of the Tamils, which occasionally troubled the 
peaceful state of the Island, must have resulted in the removal of the 
Da{ad& relic from one place to another, and it must have been at times 
preserved in the Ruhnna division, when the kings had their relatives 
stationed there. We read in the Mahdtcama, that in the reign of King 
Yikrama B4hu, 111! a.d., on account of his despotism and hostility to 
the State religion, the monks proceeded with the tooth-relic and the 
bowl to the Kuhu^a Division, and lived in convenient places ; — 

Datbi dhatnm varam patta dhatu msdaya Ruhanam. 

Qantvk vasaraakappesum phasnt thane tuhiy tahig. — Cap. 61, v. 61. 
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Tlie above is the short traditional history of this noted 
temple that the priest kindly supplied, and there was mack 
in the place to substantiate a good deal of it. 

The dagaba, about forty feet high, is built on the summit 
of a rock, which commands a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

On questioning the priest for old books and records which 
would afford a clue to the history of this temple, he produced 
an interesting document, which, upon close examination, 
proved to be genuine. It is a letter written by John Gideon 
Loten, who was the Dutch Governor of Ceylon from 1752 
to 1757,* to the Siamese Priest. Updli, who was the prin- 
cipal'Thera sent by the King of Sianu at the request of Klrti 
Sri Rdjasipha, 1753 a.d., to revive the Upasampadd ordina- 
tion then extinct in Ceylon. A copy of it, with a transcript 
and translation, is annexed : — 

qQqSq ■SjaetSg ggC* gSa gglsaa 

@ — ©acSooc 

O ac3©®qe3®'ea?sl ©©gadaoS SSjs 

®a36'®l@'d G'qSo'c&l Si©es(3e03 dessoissd&^si 8Sis> &o 
etOi dSao ©oaciSaj©. 

©0 ©dgzadaj aiiScs0 an§z5l0®«sli5'd®'ra (f©'d aooaaj 

Qod^dsic) o© 

ca ©0 (3i§ 295503 ai,g33i20 fflgalasoasJs'd Sas© &i^a&atsf 80 
d0.Q &S)2jf C502si d 2:5d0©0ca2ss0 gaSsd ?53ta20 

C3i®®> 4® @>aD3^2Sl 8a§2S33C3G5a50C3 £33? ^<;52S33©@(5 csx^as fQ 
C®ffil3333d ©asalajusf Si92sl @>S)3S>3al©'d qoa 2S5©g cocsDad 
&aisiS>-afS)si ©csgCTaca a3o e^sSesiS) a®02S 

^29 <^c3'ea§ q2Sl03 ©S® e2£e3 @D©>td ©aal 

©CD q 2 d©®^aj; ©a^cd ffii® g©© 2 das®© o©a)0 Scad gassad 
©cacsl® agadzaaad^S© gaalassassdS®© ®©^© ©a®cd Sd 
dQ3 a35i©iat®arf©o aaDenasssadSigad ©®©2S©m©Q0 
©aoaJg ffliScaaSad ®© §49®©2dS ©as^© 2S®Sgca df 

©ad^Staaq z3®©aaf — — ®aD©3C300 ©i©Se©ae> gaajaag 


• Full particulars of the arrival of Upali in Ceylon, and the cordial 
reception accorded him, are narrated at length in the 99th chapter of 
the Mahdwaifxa, and in a history of the Upasampada Ordination, in a 
l>aniphlet called the Sydmanihdya Dipaniya, published in 1880. 
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©ie> o«9gaiS^ sadsSoM Sldgasdas 33i.8c30 ©dsxeI ©SdSics 
® «Se 3 sal a© xS®S® 

^aosi aibo — d <fi,d— aGS®®4^(S>(3«d ^ aoaDO^S ®aisJai«d 
®(d ©i.Q«3»do'a(§'acd ai®a®0 e'aa«rf ®0 Sodada aiScs 
S gisJaacszScsD sSaWsi ®si©aa® 8® asaaosS ®ffl 

daiat s^^a^S^s^ BOafSiSca gassed ©ggassaa ods^d aSe^ 
a ogcsed ®a ®daaQ3 S eScsa z3S)c,Q&a 80 aaesa® eScs 
aeda gdaesf S'as'aed <3^© ®ig C3©S ®ajda aj,eS®e33ed S'® 
C3®a ©©aeS aag,a a^aat 80edad aaaao S'CsaS'gaeScsa 
a(^oaDg^ eSs53 . fis'd Saesfad ©©©s s>®® ages, ages# 
aseds'd a®3 (gaSeSs'aaasa® ©80 ©® ogo S'OsS'dbedtg 
adaes#© sos'ga aj.8a0a# aie^© ©©a ©iScsesf a® ©80 
d a©c,a og©d (ScsS eS®aa©a gdieda©®es# gess ©es#© so 
®ga aiSc30 aQzsist ©as© ©®® cj^ca ai©a 80£5jad ©©es# 
© ©c3®ga ai8cs0e3# <9SeS5^«3E^cs — a©g ®® ages#©©- 

«s#©d ©©^©0 ®aa# a®g igde^sScaed cfieg© og©a©es# ©®©d 
^tss 80a#a©e as ©edgad eseddes oad aadedg ®o 
csad©©e3 (®di^a ©a3®03aa®ad©a#©g^c3. 
d ©as#, 

©a®d aga#a3e5#©d©<Ef Sj,© eeSg© 

©ad®0 ef^dgs ®©g ©rf©ss# cBS®«sJ 

©Qlaied ©a 3 ©i< 5 ^©Cfdi, ©©a. 

Teju bala prakrama prabala ripu mardaiia ekacuhatra prathula 
prasiddha Lankagra rajeswarawd utum swainidarawanwaban&ege 
utumwu maha wasalate Siyam ddaayen sampraptaTa sitina Upali 
maha teninwahanshdta bohose deviyd weda salaswa raksbd 
karadena piaisa penwa evana waga heti nam. 

Mata oppukarana hetiyata famuawahansege namin apd tdnapati 
Martea Keyip unndnsdta bara karanda yedunu liyawili patraya 
mata lebi kiyawa belu tena, tamunnanse Siyam desayen pitetwana 
tek patan 4 gamanedi kuraccalayakata idamak netiiwa s4ma 
d^ma hondin siddhairunaya yana waga saha TrikuDamale 
sedi siti nilamakkara mahatten wihin bohose day a nambu upakara 
penwandat yeduuaya yana wagada eyip dakinda yedi, eveni ati ' 
mitra dayakawu danwaevima pinisamage mahat satutu wim6 waga 
danwaminnt mage s4ma pu]uwankam4 pamanata siyalu prak4ra. 
yenma tamunnansewa prasanna karawimata wenuwa mag4 hit 
adippra kemette waga sattaka karaminat eveni waga walata ati 
mahatwu setiyakinmamasantosa priti wendaonewa tibenuya4mak. 
nisada kiwot utumwu maha wasalafa setiia wiswasa prasannawu 
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weda paniwndawal kara kiya oppnkarana faetijata mag4 wera 
■weyama nitara etuwa tibunu nisat tawa iiiiriyatat etuwa tibena 
nisat tamaya e era Siyatn de^ayea a tauapati mahatteng^ 
weda kara kenek nevehita geuat mata bara karana hetiyate 
daunaya kiya kiyamin hewanam kenek ema tanapati mahatten 
metaain pitatwagiya dawa^ak dedawasakata pass4 kadaddsi 
patrayak mata oppukala e kiyana kadadasiye pite wasagama 
kiyawanda puluwan kenek me meda sambawenda neti seyin 
me samaga eveni kadadasi patrayat pitatkara evanawa 
sondeyi kiya kalpanawuna nisa ese pitat kara ewwa 
memapatraya tamunuanse nama^ liyawi tibena wanam evita 
ema patray'a porottu karaganda yedena hetiyaUt netuwa 
wena hetijaknam evita e kadadasi patraye liyawi tibena waga 
Burukkamen liyaenda yedena hetiyata pamanak nowa mema 
patraya newata pitat kara evanda yedena hetiyatat ilia 
hitinnaya tawada mama tamunwahans^ wenuvata roahat nambu 
istutiyak etuwa pasuwerain mese liya pitot kal4 warsha ekdahas 
satsiya panas hatarakwu Juli masa sataraweni Gurudina Kolon- 
nam Ka8t4l6diya. 

E' vagat mes4 tamunnSns4ge weija paniwuda kerimata 
adippra mitrawu 

JovAN Gidion L6tem, 
Governnaddru wamha. 


Translation. 

“ May God preserve and pro8per*the Chief Thera Upali, who 
has arrived from Siam at the Great Palace of the Supreme King 
of Ladka, illustrious and powerful, victorious over enemies, 
and exercising universal sway ! 

“ I was greatly delighted to learn from your letter that you sent 
me by Our Ambassador Marten Reyn, that you had a safe 
voyage, without any mishap, all the way from Siam, and that a 
courteous reception was accorded yon by the Officials at Trin- 
comalee. I am also glad to inform you that I rejoice at this 
friendly intimation, as I assure you that my wish is to please you 
in’ every way to the best of my ability, and that it gladdens me, 
since I have always used and will use my best efforts, to perform 
such service as will please the King. 


KASAGAL TIhIbA. 
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“ Farther, a lascoreen handed over to me a paper given to him to 
be delivered over to me by an attendant of the Ambassadors, who 
arrived from Siam two or three days after the Ambassadors had 
left. As no one could be got here who could decipher the address 
on the said letter, having considered it well to despatch it‘to you, 
I have done so ; if it is for you you may keep it ; if not, please 
return it, certifying to me of its contents carefully. 

“ With my greetings and compliments (to you), this is thus 
written and despatched on 'I hursday, the 4th of July, in the 
year 1754, in the Castle at Colombo. 


“Johan Gideon Loten.” 
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KALI KOTILA. 

a 


Br Arthub Jayawaedana, Esq., Mudaliydr. 

At Tatramulla, in Bentota, traces are still to be seen of 
the site of a very ancient building. The villagers connect 
it with the Kali Kovila, a temple dedicated to the she-detaon 
Kali, which they have heard their elders tell stood on this 
place in very ancient times. 

This demon, and the story of her conversion to Buddhism, 
is related at length in the Dampiya Atundwa. It is there 
stated that she first appeared in this world as a barren 
woman, and having passed through many successive births 
in punishment for child-murder, finally attained, under 
the preaching of Buddha, to the first of the four paths to 
NirwAna— the path known as “ S6wan.” In process of time 
she came to be invested with supernatural powers, and 
having, in consideration of the offerings she received of rice, 
&c., for her maintenance, identified herself entirely with the 
agricultural interests of the country, she came to be regularly 
resorted to for intercession by the cultivators before they 
took a single step in the cultivation of their fields. She is 
also represented as being specially possessed of the power 
of predicting the times most suited for dry and wet grain 
cultivation, the failure or success of harvests, and so on. 

In short, she appears to have developed into the tutelar 
deity of the Sinhalese paddy fields, corresponding to the 
Ceres of Greek mythology. Indeed, the tradition is still 
current in Yatramulla, that the grandparents and great- 
grandparents of the present generation of adults distinctly 
remembered the site of this kdvila being looked after by 
two dumb women, who could be seen at early dawn 
sweeping the place out clean, and, with a lamp burning in 
a sort of little watch-hut on the site, patiently awaiting 
the offerings made thereat by goyiyds on their way to work 
in their paddy fields. 
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The site of this temple is within a few yards of the 
former ferry over the Bentota river. At this spot well- 
marked traces of the foundation of some superstructure in 
very old cabook, crumbling almost to dust, are met with 
to support the tradition. The usual pond that is seen in 
the immediate vicinity of most of the d4walas and temples 
is clearly traceable here, even though it is now overgrown 
with jungle, and filled in with earth enough to admit even 
of a plantation of cocoanut trees on it. I have it also on 
the authority of the incumbent of one of the viharas in the, 
neighbourhood, that he had himself removed coral-stones 
from the site of this pond to his vihara for building 
purposes. Even at the present day a slab of granite, used 
as the threshold of the chief entrance to the Bodimalu 
Vihara, is admitted to have been removed from the site of 
this kdvila by Kalavila Terunnans^, alate incumbent of that 
vihAra. It is also said that about thirty years ago, 
a villager, while removing earth from this site, fell in 
with a lamp. But I have not been able to trace this 
lamp to the parties at present in possession of it. The 
man’s descendants disclaim all knowledge. His eldest 
daughter, however, has a faint recollection of her father 
having mentioned the discovery of this lamp in the family, 
but of its subsequent history she is able to say nothing ; 
whether through actual ignorance of the facts, or through 
fear of confession leading to the confiscation of the article, 
or to consequences more serious to herself, it is difiicult to 
say. The marked difference, besides, in the appearance of 
the soil on this supposed site, as compared with the soil 
all round, is also very suggestive. The soil in almost the 
whole village is composed of loose sand, much like what 
might have been thrown up from the river, — indeed if the 
village was not itself originally the bed of the stream. But 
’ on a spot of about fifteen or twenty yards, nearly square, not 
only is the surface-soil dark-brown in colour, and gravelly, 
but the deeper you dig the more marked are the traces 
about the surface of cabpok that has already crumbled, and 
lower down of cabook in course of crumbling ; while it is a 
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well-known fact that the foundation of several honses in 
the vicinity have been built from the materials dug out of 
this site. 

Of the existence at Bentota of a temple called the Kali 
Kovila, the evidence on record, though not plentiful, is, to my 
mind, very conclusive. 

In the 86th chapter of the Mahdwansa it is stated that 
Pardkrama BahuII.,or,a8 he is also styled. Kali KilaSahitya 
Sarwajna Paudita, summoned his Prime Minister D6wa 
.Pratiraja, and having represeated that the building com- 
menced at the Attanagalla Vihara by his predecessor 
Upatissa was in ruins, and that the orchard planted by King 
Nissa^ka at the Bentota Vihara was neglected, asked him to 
undertake the restoration of these works in the kind’s name. 
In obedience to this request the Prime Minister proceeds to 
the Attanagalla Vihara, erects a three-storied building there, 
and makes a record of the fact in an inscription on a rock in 
the temple. He next proceeds to Bentota (Bhimatittha in 
the original), and builds a bridge, eighty -six cubits long, 
over the Kali river. He next visits Kesels^nawa, and 
builds a bridge there one hundred wall-plates* long, then a 
bridge forty wall-plates long over the Salgamar-gagga, and 
another bridge one hundred and fifty cubits long in the 
Salpiti Kdrale. The Prime Minister returns again to 
Bentota, and plants a cocoanut garden oq& yoduna long from 
the Bentota Vihara to the Kalu-gapga. This took place in 
the Buddhist year 1781 (1239-1240 a.d.). 

From the above it will be seen that so far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, although the village itself 
went by the name of Bentota, the river on which it stands, 
or at least a part of it, was called the Kdli river {Kdlinadt 
in the Pali) ; that is, it took its name from the temple 
dedicated to that goddess which stood on its banks ; for in 
no other way can we explain the origin of this particular 
name for this river. 

Again, the poet Sri Bdhula Sthaviro of Totagamuwa 
about a century and a half later, makes direct reference to 


* One wall-plate is equal to seven cubits in length. 
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this temple in his Paravisandesa, where, in an elegant stanza 
descriptive of the charms of the nantch girls attached to 
the temple, he directs the pigeon he was sending with a 
message to Vishnu, at Dontira, to refresh himself with a 
little rest at the Kill Kocila, on the other side of the 
Bentdta river, telling the bird, in another stanza, to sleep 
for the night at the Wanawasa Vihara, which is about half 
a mile from the supposed site of the KMi Kovila. 

We have therefore the fact, well-supported, of the exis-^ 
tence at Beutota, many centuries back, of a temple known 
as the Kali Kovila; and I can see no reason why the site 
that tradition has fixed upon for it should be rejected. For 
the fact of its being reached only after Totagamuwa’s pigeon 
had crossed the river, and of its being nearer the ferry than 
the Wanandsa Vihara, places it somewhere between the 
ferry and the vihdra ; and the site now claimed for the 
kdvila exactly fulfils that requirement. 

The etymological meaning of the name “Bentota,” a 
corruption of the Pali Bhirmtittha, or “ fearful ferry,” is also 
referred by some local pandits to the awe that the existence 
on its bank of a temple dedicated to a demon is calculated 
to inspire on the native mind. 

But the more obvious explanation, as urged by others, of 
the river being indebted for this name to a dangerous 
current or eddy that may have existed in times past, opposes 
a very serious objection to the acceptance of this hypothesis. 
It is none the less true, however, that it is only on the Kalu- 
tara side that the river for a few fathoms from the shore 
attains a dangerous depth, the remaining portion — more 
than two-thirds of the entire width of the river — being one 
long sandbank, not more than knee-deep, for a very great 
part of the year. And yet the village on the Kalutara bank, 
when etymologically examined, discloses no clue that would 
go to warn, the intending wayfarer of the danger of the 
stream before him. It is only after he has crossed it, 
and has almost waded over the sandbank, that he comes 
upon a village which is supposed to apprise him of the 
dangers which he has just safely passed, — a coincidence so rare 
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in the consideration as almost to justify ns in rejecting this 
explanation of the nomenclature of the river. 

Another section of pandits, less courageous in their 
convictions, explain away the name by a reference to a 
general belief that the river was looked upon at one time 
as being haunted by a malicious water-sprite. 

As, then, the antiquity of the Kali Kovila seems to be so 
well established, the excavation of its supposed site cannot 
fail to be advantageous from an archaeological point of 
view. About fifteen years ago some natives, while in the 
act of removing gravel from this site, were rewarded 
with the discovery of an earthen jar containing some old 
coins. More systematic excavation cannot, therefore, fail to 
unearth even more valuable treasures. I would therefore 
suggest that a small sum from the collections now being 
raised among the Members of the Society for purely 
archaeological purposes be devoted to the exploration of this 
ancient kdvila, as I feel sure that while a great deal of 
information of purely archaeological interest will be gained, 
we are likely also to be rewarded with historical information 
of not less importance. 

It is the intention of the people of Bentota to revive the 
interest in the Kali Kovila by starting a subscription for re- 
building it. It is also contemplated to inaugurate its 
completion with a procession, and a fair, after the manner 
of the Dondra fair j and if it prove a success, it is further 
intended to hold this fair annually. Of the advantages 
that will accrue to the people therefrom, the experience 
gained by the Dondra fair makes it almost superfluous for 
me to say anything. The facilities such a fair will afford 
the inhabitants for the sale of local produce cannot be 
exaggerated ; and it will be no small saving to them, if, 
instead of having to resort to the larger towns, they are 
enabled to provide themselves with the more expensive of 
their every-day requirements at their very doors, as thev* 
will doubtless be able to do, by the attraction to this fair, if 
properly adverSsed, of traders from different parts of the 
country. The existence, besides, of a shrine in Bentota 
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itself, in a temple already hallowed by the associations of 
centuries, will at once do away with the necessity to which 
suitors at the Ga^sabhdwa are now subjected of having to 
proceed to the Kande Vihdra, in the Pasdun Kdrald, when- 
ever the President in his discretion elects to submit his 
decision to the ordeal of oath. 

The restoration of a heathen temple, as is foreshadowed 
in this Paper, may perhaps require some explanation in the 
eyes of those to whose Christian training it may seem an 
outrage. But Christian missionary effort in the Bentota 
District, it must be remembered, for the last quarter of a 
century, or even more, has been attended with absolutely no 
resillts, and the people are still strongly wedded to their 
ancestral beliefs. I have thought it proper, therefore, 
purely in the material interests of my District, to identify 
myself with this movement, so as to ensure for it some 
good practical result. Unless under intelligent guidance, 
spontaneous undertakings of any kind whatever come to 
nought among the Sinhalese people. And where the 
weight of authority can, in addition, be thrown into the 
scale, the undertaking may be so conducted as to be 
attended with good results to the people. Bentota, besides, 
can lay claim to five of the most ancient Viharas in the 
Island — Bentota, Wanawdsa, Bodimaluwa, Galapdta, and 
Benwehera. The building of the Kali Komla is supposed 
to be coeval with that of these temples. And as the 
goddess is also looked upon as a supporter of Buddhism, 
and as she is popularly credited with the possession of 
supernatural powers, the restoration and maintenance of a 
temple in her honour cannot fail to be pleasing to the 
people. 
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BELIGALA.* 


By K. W. Ievers, Esq., c.c.s. ' • 

That portion ofthe old Kandyan Kingdom called the Four 
K6raI4s (Hatara K6rale)y which now forms the northern 
half of the modern District of K6galla, possesses many 
sites of interest for the historian and antiquary. 

From its geographical position the District was very 
important as a border land between the Kandyans and the 
Portuguese and Dutch. Hence it was a matter of policy 
to conciliate the local chiefs, who were accordingly rewarded 
with nindagam,^ by both the hill and maritime Govern- 
ments ; and many of the highest chiefs take title from the 
Four Kdi’alSs. The Beligal K6ral6 is the most western, 
and in it are situated several places which deserve mention, 
such as Arandara, Dedigama, Wattdrama, and Menik- 
kadawara (the “ Manicavar6 ” of Ribeyro) ; but I propose 
in this memorandum to submit only my notes upon the 
curious rock called Beligala. 

As the rock from its position and nature is obviously the 
place to be selected for security in unsettled times, I think 
it more than probable that the K6ral^, in the centre of 
which it lies, has taken its name from the stronghold. 

The heirs of Dantakumdtraya, son-in-law of a king of 
Dantapura in the Kdlinga country, settled in the Ki'raweli 
Pattuwa, 310 a.d., and there remained until the^fteenth 
century, intermarrying with the royal rs,ce(Rajdwali). Local 
tradition ascribes the works at Beligala to a Kdlipga 
monarch. I see no reason to doubt that these princ'es 
made use of the rock as a stronghold, and that when the 

• I desire to record my obligations to Mr. J. F. Dickson, Presi lent 
of the Society, and to Mr. J. A. Swettenham. for references which 
1 regret I have not had an opportuni>y of using when writing. 

t mndagama.~“A village wh ch, for the time bemg. is the entire 
property of the grantee or temporary chief; if definitively granted 
by the King, with nannat, it becomes paraveni.” (D’Oyly.) 
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tooth-relic was in danger from the Tamil invasion, it was 
brought from its hiding place in Kotmal^ to Beligala. 

We read in the “Mah4wansa,” chapter 81 : — 
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Translation. 

Not to speak of anything else in connection with the said 
battle, Vagfsvara, and all the other elderly priests, removed 
beforehand from Folonnamwa, taking the tootb-relic and bowl- 
relic of the Teacher, came to Maya country, and respectfully 
deposited them in a safe place at certain spot on the Kotmale 
mountain. Thereafter, some of the priests, Vaglsvara, &c., 
seeking the protection of Lahka, with a view to secure the estab- 
lishment of the religion, crossed over the great sea greatly agitated 
by huge waves, and went to Soli, Pandi, and other countries. The 
above-mentioned King Vijaya Bahu, a mine of mercy, sent bis 
ministers, and brought them all back from the said (muntries. He 
bowed to the priests who returned, and inquired where the two 
relics could be found. On being informed that they were in such 
and such a place, the body of the lord of men was filled with five-fold 
joy. The king, preceded by the great assemblage of priests, went 
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to the Kotmale mountain, accompanied by his forces. He oanaed 
great ofierings to be made about the mountain, and with a 
gladdened heart, saw the relic and the Imwl there ; then the lord 
of the earth being pleased in mind, as if he had obtained either 
precious treasures such as chakraratna, &c., or a great hidden 
treasure, or as if he was about to attain Nirwana, — being 
possessed of wealth equal to that of King Mandh4tu, — took the two 
relics, and, with great festivities, carrying them from village to 
village and from city to city, brought them to the delightful city 
of Dambadeniya, where good people had commenced splendid 
decorations and festivities. The learned king, after having daily 
made great offerings to these relics, thought “ I will carefully 
prepare a permanent and safe place very ditficult of access, in 
sach wise that hereafter when other kings come (here) these 
relics may not suffer at the hands of foreign enemies.” Having 
thus thought, he caused to be built a splendid relic house on the 
top of Beligala, as beautiful as a divine mansion come down 
from heaven, having first fortified it around in such a way that 
no earthly enemies could reach it, but only celestial beings. 

, Alt round it, the learned king caused a monastery to be built — 
with beautiful tanks, ponds, ambulance-halls, diurnal and 
nocturnal resting-places, which had many palaces and courts 
about them ; he then respectfully deposited the two relics in the 
relic-house with great festivities. Upon priests firm in faith 
and zealous in the protection of the relic, he bestowed the 
monastery, and established a plan of alms-giving, and made 
regulations for the careful observance of a system of daily 
offerings to the relics. 

The “ fiajaratnakara” has the same account, but makes no 
mention of taking the relic to Dambadeniya. 

From the existing remains I have no donbt that this de- 
scription is substantially correct. 

1 take the height of the rock to be about 800 or 1,000 
feet. It is situated about two miles north of the 42ad 
mile on the Kandy-road. Inacessible on all sides, except 
on the north-east, where the path is steep and narrow, it 
may have been fairly considered impregnable. 

The name would appear to have arisen from a fancied 
resemblance in the shape of the rock to a beli* fruit. The 

* ^gle marmelos, or wood-apple. 
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analogy of nomenclature of rocks in the District, such as 
Alagala, Batalagala, Urdkanda, &c., make this probable ; 
bat tradition has a story that a Brahmin, travelling with a 
shoot of the bo tree, rested beside a beli tree in this village, and 
placed the sacred shoot on a branch of the beli tree, and went 
to eat his rice ; when he came to remove the bowl it was 
found that the shoot had grown down through the bowl and 
beside the tree to the ground, and was firmly rooted there. 

There is now neither beli nor bo tree on the rock. 

The path to the summit leads out of the courtyard of the 
dwelling of the old Kdrala who lives at the foot of the 
rock, and who purchased the arable land on the summit 
from the Crown in 1862. Steps are cut in the bare rock 
somewhat after the fashion of those on the path to the Peak. 

Half-way up, and beside the path, there is a cave, about 
eighteen yards deep by five yards wide, which tradition calls a 
murag&i or “ guard-house.” Higher up are the remains of a 
stone rampart placed after the fashion of those at Si'giri, 
and a heap of broken pillars and steps, which appear to have 
been a gateway. Beyond this there is a flat space about 
fifty yards by twenty, and by this the path went round 
the summit to the south side, where the King’s Palatee 
was situated. 

With some difficulty I ascended directly the north platform 
of the DaladA M5.1igawa, and I annex a rough sketch showing 
the positions of the places mentioned. The summit, I think, 
is about eight or ten acres in extent, but it may be more. 

On this site there still remains a quantity of pillars, and 
stones which appear to have been cornices with a plain 
moulding, thus : — 



A number of pillars have been taken down by the Korala, 
along a “ shoot ” made of iiiul tree trunks, to form base- 
ment of granaries, thresholds, and steps. But as the pillars 
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seem devoid of carving or artistic merit, there is not much 
to regret in the vandalism. Here remain in situ two carved 
tranks of elephants, such as usually crown the summit of a 
flight of steps, and a stone joaira, or “bowl,” one and a half 
foot in diameter. 

There is also a curious monolith six and a half feet long, 
three feet wide, and having at each end a tenon to fit a 
mortice, thus : — 



In the centre is a nicely-carved boss, or omphalos, in 
relief. This may have been a sidepost of a door, but it 
seems unnecessarily broad for the purpose, though there 
are some broader than this at Anuradhapura. 

South of this platform we are met by a deep but narrow 
ravine, which has beeu banked up at each end as a reservoir 
for water. It is now dry. Passing over the hund we find 
the summit of the rock bare of earth, and bowl-shaped, and 
pierced all over with holes, some square, but nearly all ob- 
long, four inches by two inches, and three inches deep. They 
seem to have heen cut without regard to any plan or in line, 
and are very close together — not more than two yards apart, 
and sometimes less. 1 think these are the holes made to 
support wooden pillars sustaining a level platform on the top 
of the rock. West of this rock, and deep below it, lies a 
natural depression, which has been formed into a tank or 
pokuna twenty yards by eight yards, having a retaining 
wall on the west side. Th.^ no longer holds water. 

Descending from this rock on the south side, we reach a 
large flat space now overgrown by jungle, and here the 
Palace must have stood. But with the exception of some 
mounds of brick and rubbish, and some pillars and steps, 
e%ea the ruins have perished, or have been covered up. 




A Site of DoLidex I^Vah^dtea. 
[{A .Mtsswe diwr frame f 
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On the south-east the rock falls away hare of earth by- 
several platforms to the belt of jungle which surrounds the 
summit above the cliffs. Here we find two ponds or 
pokunu: one cut in the rock of oblong shape, twenty-five feet 
by ten feet by six feet ; the other lower down, and circular 
in shape, formed by a large bund, on which large trees 
grow. This is about twenty yards in diameter. Both these 
hold water still. 

On the north-east side there is said to be a large cave, 
but the diflSculty of descending to its entrance, and want of 
time, prevented me from making any exploration. 

It is curious that no inscriptions are to be found. I was 
shown a sign, mark, or letter, six inches by three inches, cut 
in the rock near the small pond, thus : — 


E 



w 


I thought at first that it was the sign Sri, and it 
somewhat resembles it from my sketch, but the cut sign 
was not like Sri. 

I was shown a species of grass, or “ hill-paddy,” which 
looks like a small kind of el-vt, growing among the jungle 
on the top of the rock, and is said to be peculiar to the 
place. I hope to obtain an opinion from Dr. H. Trimen and 
Mr. W. Ferguson. 

At the foot of the rock, on the east, there remains a bund, 
or we-kanda, about twenty feet high, through a breach 
in which the stream flows, the bed of the tank having been 
converted into paddy fields. This work, as well as an 
ancient Vihara close by, now falling into ruin, is ascribed to 
King Kalipga Bahu. 
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We have no information as to the destruction of the 
buildings on the Beligala, but I think we may safely ascribe 
them to the Portuguese, whose religious zeal would not 
tolerate even a deserted temple of the tooth-relic. 

I have little doubt that excavation made here would 
disclose the foundations of the buildings and possibly 
carved moonstones {sandakadapahan) ; and would be inter- 
esting as forming one of the many links of evidence as to 
the accuracy of the “ Mahawa^sa ” chronicle. 


NOTE.* 

The principality of Beligala appears in the Kadaimpot, or 
old “ Boundary-books ” of Ceylon, among the districts of Maya 
division. That an important temple early stood on, or near, the 
rock may be gathered from Beligala being included among the 
thirteen great temples where b6 trees were planted by Chnlabhaya 
Bajd.f strange that a place of such religious note and 

natural strength of position should be so briefly noticed in 
Sinhalese and Pali works. As a fact there would appear to be 
no detailed mention of Beligala until the reign of Wijaya Babu III. 
(1240-1267 A.D.). This sovereign brought the relic from 
Koimalef (where it had been kept concealed during the twenty 
years of foreign usurpation that ensued on the invasion of tlie 
“ Damilas” under Magha), first to Dambadeniya, his royal capital, 
and thence to Beligala. He placed it on this rock that it might 
be sate for the future, and it rested undisturbed there for some 
thirty years. ( Vide extract No. ii.) 

The Dalada-relie was removed from Polonnaruwa to Kotmale 
by Wagiswara and other dignitaries of the Buddhist Church, and 
though the year of its removal to Kotmale is not recorded, the 
last reference to its being in Polonnaruwa occurs in the reign ol 
Kirti Nissapka (1192-1201 a.d.j, who built a temple in which 
the tooth-relic was placed. ( Vide extract No. i.) 


* The authorities briefly referred to (p 74) by Mr. levers are here 
given in extenso, and supplemented by additional extracts bearing on 
the history of Beligala. — B., Hm. See. 
t See Sulu Bodhivansa. 

I See Muh., chap. 81, vv. 25-30. 
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No known record indicates theexact period at which Beligala was 
hrst enriched with the palaces, temples, and dagabas, inclosed bj 
huge ramparts, mips of which still attest its former splendonr. 
But it is reasonable to assign the credit to Wijaya Baliu III. in the 
absence of other evidence, on the strength of the information to be 
derived from the “ itajaratnakara.” ( extract No. ii.) 

It is said that the son and successor of Wijaya Bahu III., 
Kalikala feahityaPandiia Parakrama Bahu III. (1267-1301 A.D.), 
improved the buildings on Beligala, repairing the old ones, and 
adding anewy>iriue»a,which was known by the Buwaneka 

Bdhupirivena, After its constructor. ( Vide extracts Nos.vL and viii.) 

He subsequently brought back the relics from Beligala to his 
capital “ Jambudrdni ” (Dambadeniya), where he placed them in a 
mandiraya erected for the purpose near his palace. ( Vide 
extracts Nos. v. and vii.) In the “ Bajaratnakara” {vide 
extract No. iii.) it is said that he secured the relics in a tooth- 
relic house named Wijayasumlardrdmaya, constructed by him near 
his palace. But the “Mahdwapsa” and the “Pujawaliya” state 
that the Wijayasundardrdmaya was built by his father Wijaya 
B4hu III., and that new buildings were added to it by 
Parakrama Bahu III. (1314—1319 A.D.), in one of which the 
relics were placed after they had been brought from Beligala. 
( Vide extracts Nos. iv., v., and vii.) 

From Dambadeniya the relics bad been carried toYapahu by 
Bhuvaneka Bahu I. (1303-1314 a.d.), and had passed into the 
hands of the Paridians, from whom they were finally recovered by 
Parakrama Bahu III. Their subsequent history, though full of 
interest, need not here be recorded. 

Extracts. 

(i.) — Rdjaratndharaya. 

^ zSift&jQcasoraen® c5d ®C336'(gD4sJeadi,6'© djfi) 
irfSig CjSSi© ®'S3j3«5Ja@q©3 qgc, 6v@o0©a 

S'cacs esi© radSa ©Oc.O'iacBsadSa Q06'eas4 

c3@o e3®tS30@ra3id igoaqcs ©iq 0S3f^© Sssjdi 

saSist {fd@ ^®S)0©t3d©3 qgd ©©©^d ®2DS3j,0r3f ©aoS^® 
©sa drsftSS qgd'0caS ©'©a®®;? e3DSS@a5jo 

r3:3d®£a®^c3. . 

Translation. 

The King Kirti Nissanka, who came from Kaligga, built the 
Rimanwcli Ddgeba at Polonuaruwa, and added a spire to it, and 
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caused the granite house of the sacred tooth-relic to be built 
•within the premises of the DaladA-maluwa, and had it finished 
iu sixty peyas (24 hours}, and there itself he had the WatadA- 
geya (circular relic-house) erected. He made a pilgrimage to 
Samanala (Adam’s Peak) with his forces, and paid adoration to 
the holy foot of Buddha. He caused orchards to be planted and 
ambalam (rest-houses) to be erected in his own name throughout 
the Island of Laiika. He had sixty-three images in Dambulia 
VihSra covered -with gold plating, and gave it the name 
“ Bapgiri Dambulia,” and much favoured the Buddhist Church. 

(ii.) — RAjaratndkaraya. * 

i><s)s^&d &a}-@S * SaD(B(^S<^ajisS Seagcsfc cSffgofe (5c£o&®>cs 

scs&g s^aoid tSSa 

©oag csaSdi^csO <Sa eabScS eo-sScaa (asag«o Sd^cs 
ShQsaf) ®®dd) QiaiddaQ (^®3<qiQaQ) 

Sh^ist &iOisaQ QS ^sm e3«zl®>avf®0 6(S>23®^fi 
®^®3 ®®®ffltnffl ®®«sj§ g&dSaiaQ&osf ©tsaaf®© 

®®3d oj® aj«2ClQ®«t®>ci otsfStS daScSo 

«^ssf@>®ct C<^'^ e3^3^@tBf®®c3af ®® ro® ®®«if§ gdtsdS^crf 
0a)j®®-€fi§crf t ®58 od)d®®'cssB &is>}SisissYi&d <j@c, cog 
c39<8Cl0®ade‘dQ aSizaazsf aad0@ Saw &S)§co(^ Bendi a&di 
0^«n® SjO^jSJ gd-£3Sa5@'t3>a0 <pSS»ffi(3'®tSj§£Sl ®.g©s 

®'a>i®itS®'d ®cd 3 gd^^ss'casQ oS® ggS'CsoeS S'!; 
8®^0d S)3 ^3» 8®j®c3S3f®ci ^a)®3®§ (jgq, e»®a qoSj 
disfaaf @0oj @®03 ©og®.ag 0iS#®03S5-^ cp^&ats) gsdag 
ssoaadbSffldSj ®®aJg ©oct^b^oo# oag aa^gcJSassf 

,&d @©3003 03^2 <pdfija3@0!S tSgesfmg eadSdsssJO ©oss 
di®cs eg®«Jt03 g®03aft3 ®3a^ <;0do®3 gc6 ©ogad tad 
^S®c5fra@ffiS33 — oens^. 

Translation. 

Ai the defeat sustained from the Tamils (the priests);^ 
took the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic from Polonnaruwa and 
crossed over to Kotmale, impenetrable by reason of inaccessible 

* Mah., chap. 81, v. 17. 03i8aj0dl^ Sad csSSdeiasJ, ®«3®3 ®o®iSf 
£dD3 asSi mssaSsh. 

f Mah., cdieciSaO 303®©d5043f, c0««st cScsai essos pd 
O0d»s7, &c. 

I MaA., chap. 81, v. 17. The high priest IVigiswara and the other 
priest 
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forests, mountains, and streams of water, passing through 
vast forests and over huge rocks, and being unable to protect it . 
even there, buried it under ground, and betook themselves to the 
Soli and Pandi kingdoms. The king named Kalipga Wijaya 
Bahn invited them to return to Maya Region, and having learnt 
that the tooth-relic and the bowl -relic bad not been destroyed, 
he was exceedingly joyful, and instantly set out and went to 
Kotmale, attended by a great company of monks and his forces, 
making many offerings and festivities, and took the tooth-relic 
and the bowl-relic, and was overjoyed as if he had obtained the 
Chakkravarti (universal kingdom), brought it [down to Damba- 
deniya, where it was worshipped daily*], causing many offerings 
to be made in each village. Then the king thinking “ 1 will 
build a palace for the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic, that they 
may not be destroyed in a (future) conquest,” made a strong- 
hold by raising ramparts, masonry works, and gates around 
Beligala, making it very secure, so that no human being could 
enter it, unless through the air (sky) ; constructed an incom- 
parable tooth-relic house ( Daladi-geya ) like a divine mansion 
descended from heaven on the top of the mountain. And he 
caused to be built splendid monasteries for the priests, furnished 
with great and small golden tile buildings, walks and water tanks, 
and with great pomp conveyed the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic 
into the palace, and dedicated the monasteries to dignitaries 
engaged in the protection of the sacred relics, and settled a sys- 
lem of almsgiving for them, and ordered daily offerings and pro- 
cessions to be made, &c. 

(iii.) — Rdjaratnakdraya. 

siSexf Sjfi)<Be)33oB0 8c^3g^qdBdl®a3©g ®ra 

CSS5S aadSo d® s3dS3 q@c^S>z>tst&ei ©i© 

Qtrfs'd ©-gsSdiSeo ©ig cg-sigdi©JslcS @edi©«il c@'<;s&a 

©©di©sl qssyS diQ^fSf SS^di @.g®di©tsJ 

fi3dg©<sl ©'©esj 02iqs)assf asjd-ejSie# crfcssscstsf qaosyi a 
«r>d«zis3dg©£5l sadSj df Scsj 8^ ©gs^Scs^sf ea 

dg©asftad©3 ©©©d g©dJals3©®£a30 ®@ dd <;©do£j« atsi 
®03®ai53C3 c^0S(^ e3®3i;;-s#© Sa aid &03&3so&ai ®aocs© 
«r0 d>^ Q-gS ©0(3®®^ 0di 


3fah.j chap. 81, v. 17. 
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235f3dl23j.a 6'®@'d CSiiSi CSlsds^ i3'C,&^d 
®2S!3a2G)e'a330 Qz>aSQi — oass^. 

Translation. 

. A°raio, the great king (Pandita Parakrama Bahu) took 
the tooih-relie and the bowl-relie from Beligala, where they 
rested, and caused a tooth-relic mansion to be erected close to bis 
palace, and called it Wijayasundar&ramaya, and had constructed 
there a throne of great value. This king, rejoicing in the three 
gems (Buddha, his law and church), constructed for the gem 
of- Buddha a beautiful jewelled casket set round continuously 
with precious stones ; and covering this casket he constructed 
another casket of massive gold, with five thousand pieces 
of massive gold, worth five laks ; and covering this casket he 
constructed a third casket of two carpenter cubits, with thirty 
thousand pieces of silver. He made such offerings and festivities 
as these ; and on the four quarter-days of the month he gave much 
alms to the great priesthood, and in those days caused bana to 
be preached at night, and observed the five precepts every day, 
aiid the eight precepts on poya days. He had kept burning 
incessantly for twelve years four lamps of sesamum oil, cow ghee, 
civet lat, camphor, &c. 


(iv.) — Mahdwansa, chap. 81, p. 252, vv. 51, 52. 

61. 0^5330 ®0j@vS53 Sdcogaqd’o 

ss'.Sh e3aa>:.cea 

52. ®ca csS)j SSzaaxacSo 

esq, ©jgexoojo eeSTSii 

SSOt§®tS3G'® t^2?C3 •Z333®®>CStSl ®03£3®'C£^ gSQg 800 
qadi®023f sadOs sssSSssiS'sssQ oSiffloaQ £j0@'trfo. 


Translation. 

The Lord of the Earth ( Wijaya Bahu III.) caused the drdma 
(monastical ground) known throughout the world by his own 
name Wijayasuadardrdma to be formed, and granted the Same 
to the Buddhist priesthood. 
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(v.) — Mahawansa, chap. 82, p. 325, vv. 5-12. 

5. @@@‘03630 aaSaesD® qSI'eS^^o* aj 

@(^®2S> e3dc3«S3«2S3o <f^@32SD@S4S ®C33 

6. 0(S@o ^*9@2J33 SQjcj ©csa 

o€)d3 q@(§ga3c3 G3@eae2D®j9 §335co 
@@63255 @S3«S1 j CsSo 05c^ 3 ®00@£90<S 
^(SaQs^go C3@3@2S5fl Q<5 i6X5)®o 

cssqdo jeS^ @003^ gaoJQ®® §2S55S®jiy) 

a2^?go q2S5S5a3^@efe.d®«5:^ @232EC3ot 

9. <fzsxS)®«S33 «B02O®ese3© «32S561©855 Qd-e^esjS 

<^.?55Ci3a3?Q®d'o <^S@o 2S53(6®e3S ©SSCE^ZSJo 

10. epe3«5o 050563 @65S)a^ oa3dj@e3©3 ©{SsdOo 
@S5a3B@2S305 «55o (Sds e^3®qc3‘oi)c5’®-€^05 &eaj 

11. ®C3C53 @4^2553 02S5O (pOsdE^.SXDasJgas 
aaodSffiis 05 @q 53 2550503303 dssagaa 

12. 2353<S®o 8 8S®S5655fiS @ffi3@OBiSSS3 ®4^S‘& 

S®2S53e3d'o ®6D05S3o @033 ©do @4)5’235daa0o 

S'dS'aj®© “ ®® 0©S353©S>2D3© ®3 {yc30!?SS!d2Sl®2S»® 2S®2S3 

2 ?® qpcao# ® 2 i>a®as®d® ” Q odosgiid ®iS®®c9 ^©®z8 

©i 2S#®4^. ®«1 ®2a®® ‘*0@§®S2d oSe^ ^o^QaQajg SCfi® 

®2330 og© §S© qQcsQ c;2s 1®2D© ” Q Sa33 ®aDolg gi s 

®© d 'S,(b3£)a«525j©aDSl®d ©0S233© o 82S®02S1 dg®^4)iS255© 

gdgSdca© 0iQ®g®dca. 

®^o^®2D® 222Sl®S®(5S S28 S2g ®235®4S5® q^cjdssSas© 

S§2Sl0 ®3®a3 ^0COS3l ffiZSi^ 82a®2Sl 2a®2Sj ®23§dc3 «3®e3 

®c3®® d®a§ q2sla!032g ®23§dc323lo3dgs'dc3. d dd's'oa®© 
(®a§doa) ®i<; ©oaoisS ^diotdssdOD ©cs ®aB<^ <pisSS@a292d gj9 
©d232aeadg@di3. ®c6sjS®2s® ®233®3 4iSaa»G3292d ^ 2 ^ 055)325 
©0 ©id (pShdoifd! aBd©3 (gdog ®sl®a3®® 235i©2saJ S§g^ 
®3 '@S253B®<32d d0 ^03dg ®20aDd (32g©§ ®30Of ®-4I®ffi8d@Qa3l 
ffi3dg®dc3. 

Translation. 

He (Pandita Parakrama Baku III.) saying, “ I shall get the fairy 
of Lahka under me, and shall not allow her to attach herself to 
anybody else,” formed a haughty resolution of crushing foreign 


0®5Saft9o. t Sddoo, 
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enemies. He, with intention first to make ofierings to the tooth- 
relic (of Buddha), and then to go to the Dravidian war, brongbt 
the relic in great state from the rock Billa to his capital Jambud 
drdni. 

Ihe Protector of the Earth, with the desire reverently to 
worship the relic at all times when he might wish to do so 
daring the three portions of the day, caused a beautiful tooth-relic 
house ( mandiraya ) to be erected in close proximity to his own 
palace. In the middle of the house an elegant throne was placed, 
and covered with a very costly cloth. He made a shrine studded 
with gems for the relic, which was afrerwa'-ds placed in a more 
beautifully ornamented shrine studded with finer gems. 

(vi.) — Mahdwania, chap. 85, vv. 59-62. 

^030)e'«S3j g©di®cJ«} m«s3zs3ii)®'C33‘8 ©css 
©QgecsQSassd'ScS eg0©«ns2t5c5©cDc3o 

60. oS®©-«6© oja3<:i®Sj33^S«5S«)o 

s3S3©cJ’<Si iSiw&d raseSo a3©S)fi)aotO}@©zs5 

61. gos5)iae5®®«) csjt^cS’o 

C35ft)3eDgj9 o©zsxs>S 

<!f dcf®aa®'i) (o-^Sm odci^093g) coStsl 

C€>> ®QfieD(^®©®®<5 ©scsaij ®©^tt)ao^®ca 

«it®«)S!33g e3®©©Sss3f cndeb €f ^SSajaa© 5d®c3« 29 
oaJijScstsf SawgcB Oi©i4sfSc3. 


Translation. 

That king (Pandita Parakrama Bahu) having got his heir- 
apparent to cause the erection in his own name of a pirivena 
(monastery), called Buwanekabdhu, on the site of the Beligal 
vihkra, which is embellished with prdsdda (inner temples!, 
matidapa (open buildings with pulpits), &e., made great 
offerings to the three gems (Buddha, his doctrine, and his 
priests) daring seven days, as he had done at griwardhanapura, 
as heft^e related. 

(vii.) — Pujdwaliya. 

o©q ScBdds 8dc3®ac;dB<^(a 8oa<6 osdScs Sissso 

idice^ as <yetsf ee*S®ja3cs£3r®ci aadSs 
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0Sg a3®3«53£a@'C3d qfffl®3ja®a333Q {S0S3 Stso&cx^ssQsi <5g<^ 
©ah ^©Seagde'CSiS aJiSoSj^svijisJ© ®® gcBaagao. 

Translation. 

MoreOTer, he (Pandita Parakkrama Bahn III.) having in four 
months’ time caused great ramparts to be erected round the Wijaya- 
sundarardma formed by the king his father, and having 
improved its new three-storied tooth-relic house, so as to make 
it resemble the abode of a deity, and having finished and 
embellished it with unequalled paintings, brought the Dajadi 
relic thithdr in a great procession, and made great offerings to it 
as he had done at Sriwardhanapnra. 

(viii.) — Pujawaliya. 

mSq ^0®@2Ot3«)3gt53® ®(^a©d!da 003 ®agm^O3@c0(9 
«a®a4S 8d®S^e3f sm d!d0aa3 Sffl3d3S3f «ad ©3 ($QBsssgd 
&aS tS c52rfqSc3srf ©atxlg Q-^diS<s4 gciaasgaB. 

Translation. 

.jHe caused his younger brother Bhuwanaika Bahu, the heir- 
apparent, to construct in his own name, within the precincts of the 
palace on Beligala, a monastery ( pirivenaJanA a royal temple (rdja- 
tnahd vihdra), and he made offerings (there) to the three great 
gems during seven days, as he had done at Sriwardhanapura, as 
before related. 

(i*-) — Atlanagaluwansa, chap. 11, sec. 3. 

3. ^@ 06 ) tfcs's)Q03®a)3§gS©e^tO tatst tetsi 

eci§§o3So?6sD3 S5e?9e®s5»3 a)©®j®o53*s) 

iSiSe^tsi ©oSoiiSDo cftneitDa oo®3»3®co36ic^3*Do ^<5 
gt5>5>3iOo 1S3ii'&iOtSJfStS)0^oS®tS^<S3iS)egeS @C?C3®0;» 
«)<^§a9S3 Sd03g®«»i3 ©c5osS)3ig «5<S®«3t^«y3@ d)t^ 
tt@<afjS^t»e3R)e»®oo<sy»®di5c6)«s) oo®3S33e©gi9«o®d> 
eo®o«xr)^003<!o®«3 :5g4®^-©S’o«s33® gdSdo ®3®c3sS3 
Sa5®«xa3 ®«3ts)3 'a)0S33®cD»5 *S3«y)e:®0a®0j5g 
8c5®c83®ecQeggac3®4o3 ©tns G!:<K>e.©<s53«^^.ao<5<s:S63<i 
«s)o o«a6)3)3?g0d& «pQo;5o®o<x)3 g<5caqa3s:^03®’^fi©®<^ 
©®3»3o 0®3tOo ®3®o4S3 tnargo Wo Sstggogo ^@0 
®e5e©9 ®QDS)j 0OaO3d6S«O3 C33qdg’O0ffi3®a3ca3 ^(530 
®«n3 ©t8<iS«9aS®6s£)^«QDca33ii3 0)«5)5s>®«s5©®’8 

2S)Q03a®^c9 a3©g®c5^ gc53t»s33x®SD ®s>eoa>o 3*9^ 
a^SDo c5«o3@oe)3. 
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. a0cSc3 <q0£3 Scag qsa qofSisf @>c33S2rf q®^00 
gaS QoC53cs 0 i90i2S3cad''€^cai3f DisSi^ Q^3<g‘(Bozsi SD® 
ddQ S8aJ 2a®CB0 ©gg &q£i?s^aiStS c^cieaD g @a)3 
6'3jS3d’©S3.£Cf®'rf 603 @'(33®-sfi20 q6d[ astg© 66zSD0q _ 
2a6ssfaaj e3®3a3g ©'oosg^ieS iS£5s5®3CS'6d'i«d'@'CSf qc^i §<g 
gc^i C3d''«Jb<^(S'C3arf 010251 €p0i^ Sd’oS @^02SD@ (^S-db 
25Xsi®oO3es30 ©qd'ea Qgg SdcaSig 2S3® ©aod'd^S'Oi® S®(53 
®@C33^ q2rf^S330<^ flcag O^cSoSiead’ <fi25^@'25i‘ iSd'.SXXKS’ 
®c32rf e0iScsg 5^253 fflassS^®ca2sf gc5’i5ESic5’-g^0q ®0l8Si 
j3s 9 03^^329 f3oSa20 2929®3's&)c32Cf qei2sf@>2sf C5@a3g 6?g 
cfScS29 @'d3D30 ^I25^®^3^ qm)&q^ aoi) ^©d^sf zadOo ©aB 
©OOCS SSdzSf&iSf i)S32Sfg &S)diSi ®'C32Sl3a:f £5c3(S32d“2S3:0<^ 
oc5e329c3'i£f<^i2S#iS'2sf @>as325J@0@>o3i3 f903 2D23(gq(g(^ Oj^Sj 
252 S^©aa 2 d'®'cJ ©oa^cfSo^cD^^ ^©b ©©jzocsjrfasia cs®32S5g 
8@'©®@c32Cf a302S^2S3jg q<§<3, @'mc3ix? sad©! ©^ q(§c, 
ojgQoag2Jl©®i3is'df ©03 ®©25#g gdbotsirascS' iSSs'^esf 
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Translation. 

In by-gone times (there was) a king named Wijaya Bahn, the 
legitimate son of Wijaya Malta, descendant of the sons and grand- 
sons* of the princes of a family equal to Dharmmasoka, who 
accompanied the glorious mahdbddhi on the day when it was 
sent to his friend the King Derenipetissa by (the said) King 
Dharmmasoka, who is like a tilaka ornament of the solar race, and 
the Emperor of the whole Dambadiva of 10,000 yoduns in extent. 
He (Wijaya Bahu) was acquainted with the different kinds of 
religious systems ; he by the strength of his own intellect 
acquired a familiar knowledge of political science and the customs 
and manners of mankind ; he had a powerful four-fold army. 
He built a city called Dambadeni, and resided there ; and by 
means of his four-fold forces overcame (his) enemies, and caused 
to be brought from Kotmalaya the venerable tooth-relic of 
Buddha and his almsbowl-relic ; there he caused to be built a 
highly splendid edifice, like unto a mansion of the gods ; 


* Pali: “ Grandsons and great grandsons.” 
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deposited therein those two relics, and, with great endowments, 
affectionately maintained the same. He offered unto the 84,000 
dhammakkhanda of Buddha, an equal number of kahdpana, 
and performed highly meritorious acts in conformity with 
Buddhism. 
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Translation. 

During the decline of the (Buddhist) religion, as aforesaid, in 
the illustrious Laiika, a mighty Prince, Wijaya Bahu by name, — a 
lineal descendant of the race of Siri Saijgabo, who brought the 
great and victorious bd tree, — took possession of the kingdom of 
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Maya division. Armed with a strong body of warriors, he sur- 
rounded Polonnaruwa and drove out the Tamils. 

He ruled in the great city of Dambadeniya, which is the crest- 
jewel of the Lahka lady, richly adorned with pearls and 
precious stones, and possessed of a four-fold army and powerful 
forces. He brought back the great priests who had gone to foreign 
countries during the wars with the Tamils, and, having beard that 
the tooth-relic and bowl-relic were buried in Kotmale, went thither 
without delay with the priests in great procession, and brought 
them to Beligala. Then he caused to be built a monastery and a 
three-storied palace, which is like unto a divine mansion fallen from 
the blissful celestial regions, and caused the relics to be brought into 
the house with great honour and many ofierings ; enacted all the 
necessary regulations ; reconciled the priests who returned ; held 
an ordination ; caused Sawa-books to be written ; and a large and 
beautiful palace, Wijayasundardrdma by name, to be built ; 
avoided hell ; daily presented one thousand priests with the four 
requisities j encouraged learning for the good of the Church and 
state, and reigned in the practice of justice. On his demise, his 
son, a great Prince, named Perakumba (Parakrama Bahu), of mighty 
valour, attained sovereignity, being endowed with the ten royal 
virtues. He brought the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic to the city 
of Dambadeniya ; caused a costly tooth-relic house to be built 
within the inner royal compound ; deposited them therein ; made 
a priceless gem-studded shrine for the tooth-relic, and, in order to 
cover it, made a casket of solid gold with five thousand 
(pieces of coin), and to cover this a silver casket of a carpenter’s 
cubit (worth) thirty thousand (pieces of coin). He cleared the 
jungle from Dambadeniya to the prosperous city Sriwardhanapura; 
made a road, removed the black sand and spread it with white 
sand, erected triumphal arches on each side, placed pots filled with 
scented water and plantain trees in continuous row, and, 
with many offerings and great pomp, brought the tooth-relic and 
the bowl-relic to the monastery called after his own name. He 
sent presents of gold, precious stones, pearls, &c., and brought 
back from Tamaliggama, the priest Dharmmakirti, famed 
for austerity, whose name had spread in the ten directions, 
and the other priests ; reconciled the priests who had 
become schismatics during the former wars with the Tamils ; 
freely instructed them in tbe Tripitaka doctrines, held ordination 
eight times, created such grades as Tera, Maha Tera, Aydten ; 

L 2 
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wrote a regulation book, in one day spun and wove robes, and 
offered eighty kathina robes, together with the other priestly 
requisites, and spread his fame throughout the world. His successor 
was Wijaya Bahu, who brought the relics from Dambadeniya to 
Polonnaruwa. He made great offerings, spending thousands of 
coins, assembled about 1 ,600 priests, held a grand ordination 
festival at Dahastota, and kept up a system of alms-giving to the 
great priesthood, and, on his death, which took place after he 
had done good as regards both the worlds, his younger brother, 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, the sole arm of the world, attended by his 
ministers of every grade, made the beautiful rock Yapaw his 
seat of Government, and enjoyed royal prosperity, having reduced 
the three-fold Laiika under one banner ; he held an ordination 
festival ; caused fiawa-books to be written ; made great offerings 
to the tooth-relic ; became renowned, and, acquiring merit, did 
good to his subjects and to the cause of the Buddhist religion, 
and attained heavenly bliss. 

During his reign, a minister, Arisakwiti by name, came to 
Ceylon with the powerful army of the fivePandi brother Princes; 
destroyed the Church and State ; carried away the tooth-relic 
and gave it to a Pandi King called Kulasekara. Then Peramba, 
a son of King Wijaya Bahu, having become King of Ceylon, 
went over to the (Pandi) country, conciliated its King, brougnt 
back the relic and deposited it at Po|onuaruwa. 

A second Bhuvaneka Bahu, of matchless arm, son of King 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, whose arm was the abode of the goddess of 
property, came to the throne, made inquiries about the tooth- 

relic, and having ascertained the fact, fearlessly went out, 

brought it back to his own city, and regularly made great offerings 
to the relic and to the priests with the four priestly requisites ; he 
caused nine (?) ordinations to be held in the interests of the religion, 
patronised learning, created such grades as Tera, Ma Tera^ 
Aydtpi, Ma Himi, promoted the cause of the religion, and in the 
hope of attaining heaven and final release, he bestowed kathina 
robes and the eight requisites, highly honoured the three gems, 
and went to heaven. 


(xi.) — Kadaim-'pota. 
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Translation. 

The twenty-second (division) is known as the principality of 
Beligala. It was so called, because pearls, corals, and the seven 
treasures* were found in beli,^ givuL\ and other trees, and 
in its rock caves {galguhd) &c., because of four stone monoliths, 
which stood as boundary marks at the four corners (of the rock), 
with a Se/i-fruit carved on each ; because a certain rich man 
obtained the land in perpetuity by giving a heli fruit full of treasure 
to a former King ; because a beli treegrew in a crevice of the rock on 
the east of Beligal palace ; and because there were situated all the 
flower gardens from which beli flowers were culled for the King. 

Asa flower garden was laid out on a low land (deni pata) 
to the west of Beligala rock, there is a tract called Maldeniya. 


* Seven treasures, i.e.. gold, silver, pearls, gems, diamonds, cat’s-eyes, 
and coral. 

t .3Sgle marmelos. 

I Feronia elephanium, or elephant apple. 
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A^r-KELIYA. 

By C. J. E. Le Mesueier,Esq.,c.c.s., f.g.s.,f.a.s.lon.,p,c.i. 

{Read 4:th October, 1884.) 

There is a short description of this Sinhalese National 
game in Mr. Leopold Ludovici’s Paper on “ The Sports and 
Games of the Sinhalese” (C. A. S. Journal, 1873),* and a 
more detailed account of it may not he without interest. 
Mr. Ludovici, moreover, describes the game as it is played 
with elk or deer horns, a very tame affair when compared 
with the an-edima of horns made out of the roots of trees. 
The tug which precedes the swinging of the hemkanda, 
and the art used in the arrangement of the ropes about 
the horns before they are hooked into one another,— two 
of the most important and curious features of the game, 
— are not described by him ; while the amount of strength 
that is required to break an ordinary deer horn is not to 
be compared to that which is exerted, and often exerted 
in vain, to break the large and strong roots that are used 
in the true game. I witnessed the game once while on 
circuit in Udapaldta in the Kandy District of the Central 
Province, and on the third or fourth day two horns were 
adjusted, which not the united strength of almost all the 
men and boys in the village, and that not by any means 
a small one, could break, and which I afterwards learnt 
never were broken, on that occasion at least. 

The an-keliya, as its name implies, is a game {keliya) 
played with horns {an). It is also called an-edima ‘‘horn- 
pulling”, and an-keli-fujcma “the offering of the horn 
game. ” It was, and is for the most part still, a purely 
religious game, sacred to the goddess Pattini, and is usually 


Note (1) d . 
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performed on the occasion of some epidemic ascribed to her 
interference. Though seldom witnessed now, it was formerly 
the one great national game of the Sinhalese, and was per- 
formed in many places on a scale of great magnificence, and 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. 

I have been unable to trace out the true origin of the 
game, though its mythological one, as believed in U^apalata 
at any rate, is as follows: — The goddess Pattini was out one 
day with her husband Palanga, gathering sapu* flowers. 
To enable them to reach the flowers, they had long hooked 
sticks, and while they were stretching out together, their 
two sticks caught in each other in the tree, and they could 
not extricate them. While they were considering what they 
should do, the three sons of Maha Vishnu came by, and on 
being appealed to by the goddess, they good-naturedly took 
hold of the ends of the two sticks, and with “ a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” broke the crook of the 
husband’s stick, and so liberated them both. The goddess 
was so pleased with the performance that she suggested 
a game after the model of what she had just seen. So the 
game of an-keliya was inaugurated, and whenever it is 
necessary to appeasg the goddess, the game of which she 
is said to be so fond, is performed to propitiate her and to 
rid the country of the particular scourge, which she is 
considered in her anger to have brought upon it.f 

The game is played as follows : — A flat piece of ground 
(an-pitiya) having been selected, — the esplanade in Kandy 
is said to have been once a favourite place, — the trunk of a 
large tree (an-gaha) is planted in the centre, (unless there 
is a large enough tree growing there already) and strong 
coils of jungle creepers called perehe are loosely wound 
round its base. About four or five yards in front of this 
tree an oblong hole is dug, 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 or 3| feet 
broad, and from 4 to 5 feet deep. The exact distance from 
the tree depends on th-e description of horns to be used in 
the game. The sides of this hole are lined with cocoanut 


Michelid champakd. 
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stumps, and inside it is erected upside down a log of a 
cocoannt tree, about 24 feet long, with the roots shaved so 
as to have a heavy top. The post is called the henakanda 
or the Tcallgaha. The hole at its base is large enough to 
allow of the post having a considerable amount of “ play ” 
backwards and forwards, and the heavy top is to add to the 
leverage and the strain, as will be described hereafter, on the 
horns. As in the case of the an-gaha, strong bands of creepers 
are coiled loosely round the base, a short distance above the 
level of the ground, and two long and strong ropes or jungle 
creepers are tied to the top ; these ropes are called wal'mel^ 
and are intended to be held by the persons taking part in 
the game, about fifteen yards off. On opposite sides of 
the an-gaha two sheds are put up to keep the horns, with a 
platform erected in each. 

In some places deer horns are used. The brow antler is 
shortened to about two inches, and the branch to about six, 
and at the end of the latter a strong piece of wood is tied 
crosswise. Two of these of equal size are a pair, and are 
fitted against each other in the game. Horns such as 
these are, however, only used when the game is played on a 
small scale, and more for amusement than as a religious 
ceremony, or where the root horns are not procurable. There 
is not so much detail in this description of the game, and 
certainly nothing like the enthusiasm in it that an-kellya 
proper calls forth. In an-kel'iga proper many kinds of 
roots are in use, the most important being those of the 
andara* petan,'\ and etteriya% trees. The greatest care is 
taken in selecting and preparing these, for the slightest 
flaw or split in the horn would seal its fate in the game. 
The Yatipila,ov “under-side,” horns must be curved, though 
not to such a sharp angle as a deer horn, while the Udu- 
pila, or “upper-side,” horns are nearly straight. When 
required for use they are tied to the centre of long and 
stout pieces of wood prepared for the purpose, the length 
and girth of which depend on the size of the horns, though a 


Dichrostachys cinerea. f Bauhinia tomentosa, J Murraya exotica. 
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horn six inches in girth would require a support of seven 
or eight feet long, and about one and a-half feet round. 
These supports are called an-mola, and the process of trying 
on the horn is always performed by an expert, and is one 
which requires the greatest care. The thicker end of the horn 
is tied to the an-mola with ropes made out of the belipattd* 
tree, and the ropes must be arranged so as not to let the 
horn slip during the tug, for no re-arrangment is afterwards 
allowed. The position, too, in which the horns are tied to the 
an-mol is of paramount importance, for, as the whole strain 
is to fall on the horn, the position and manner in which it 
is attached to its support must necessarily add to or decrease 
its power of bearing the strain. The an-mol are cut away a 
little so as to allow the opposing horn and an-mola to fit 
closely to each other in the contest, f 

The only other requisites are two coils of rope containing 
a specified number of coils, with a stick attached in such a 
way as to admit of its twisting the coils tightly when 
necessary. These are called the mdram and their size and 
strength depend on those of the horns. 

When all is ready the an-mol and the wdram are carried 
in a procession to the an-pitiya, the captain {reattddiyd) 
of each side bearing the an-mol. At the an-pitiya they 
are put on the platform in the sheds ( aa-raat/M) prepared 
for them where they are sprinkled with scented 
water, and some rosin is burnt under them. They are 
then taken to the an-gaha, and the horns are carefully 
measured agaipst each other. They must be as nearly as 
possible of the same size, or the game will be postponed 
until two of equal size are produced. The Kapurala, or 
minister of Pattini, is then called in, and he invokes the 
aid of the goddess. During the invocation the captains 
take the horns round the an-gaha followed by the Kapurala, 


* Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

f See Plate: a b are Udupila and Yatipila wooden “ horns”; c c, 
TOadi/, attached to sticks frip'J ; d k, elk “horns.” 
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and the tom-tom beaters. When it is over, the Udupila 
horn is taken back to the shed, and the coil of ropes 
belonging to the Yatipila horn is arranged by an expert 
over and under the Yatipila horn, in such a manner 
as is best calculated to support it, the loose ends of the 
coil being held in the meantime by the Yatipila ad- 
herents, who sit round in a ring and pull, press in, or twist 
the coils as directed by the expert. The coils belonging 
to the Yatipila having been arranged, the Udupila expert 
steps forward and arranges his coil over the ropes already 
laid in the manner he thinks will assist his horn, and 
increase the strain on the other, the loose ends of the 
coil being held and manipulated as before by the Udupila 
men. When he has finished, the Udupila horn is brought 
up and artfully adjusted through the coils of the ropes 
on to the other, and directly this is done, the two sides 
stand up, the ropes are pulled and twisted tightly into their 
places, and the ends of the coils are pulled’ by each party in 
different directions, with the object, if possible, of breaking 
one of the horns. If in about half an hour of this tugging 
neither of the horns has given way, the coils round the 
Yatipila are tied round those of the creepers at the base 
of the an-gaha, and similarly the Udupila tvdrama to those 
round the henakanda. Both parties then lay hold indis- 
criminately of the ropes tied to the top of the henakanda, 
and singing a refrain in praise of their own particular 
horn the while, pull with long jerks or swings, until one of 
the horns break off or is cracked. While the tug continues, 
the an-mol are carefully held in their places by one or more 
(according to their size) of each party.* The leverage 
afforded by the length of the post, its heavy top, and the 
“play ’"it has at the base, puts an enormous strain on the 
horns, and as a rule they break soon enough, but occasionally 
they last for days, and are sometimes not broken after all. 

A few words on the meaning of the words Udupila and 
Yatipila, and what the names imply. The Yatipila is the 


* When the an»m6l are very large, sometimes as many as ten or 
twelve persons are required to hold each. 
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horn whose point is fixed vertically, so as to curve upwards 
from below and from under the Udupila, which is placed 
horizontally over and across the middle of the curve of the 
Yatipila, and at right angles to it. The two parties repre- 
sented by the horns belong to either side by descent, and 
not by selection or choice, it being considered that every 
Sinhalese family belongs from ancient time to one or the 
other side. It sometimes happens that members of the 
same family belong to diflerent sides, but this is very rare, 
and indeed, to prevent its possibility, it is said that inter- 
marriages between families of different sides were forbidden 
in times past. It is rarer still to find any person who has 
voluntarily abandoned one side for the other, and when this 
is done, it is owing to very bitter family quarrels. Thus every 
Sinhalese who attends at an an-kelhja, has a close interest in 
the game, and knows his place in the field. 

To return, directly a horn cracks or is broken, it is extri- 
cated from its ropes and its an-mola, and a rush is made for the 
broken pieces (todu) ; the an-mola is left against the an-gaha, 
and the captain of the losing side having satisfied himself 
that the winning horn is intact, admits that he has lost. 
As soon as the admission is made, a rope is tied between the 
ari-gaha and the henakanda, and the losing party are made 
to stand on one side of it, while the winners, one or two of 
whom carry the pieces of the broken horn, dance round 
them, hoot at them, revile them, and make themselves as 
disagreeable as they can without actually assaulting them. 
In some places indecent expressions and contemptuous 
reference to absent persons are forbidden ; but, as a rule, 
there is little or no restraint on the language that may be, 
and is, used. 

The losers are bound to submit in silence ; but occasion- 
ally some one of them is stung beyond endurance by the 
taunts of his opponents, and retorts, and then there is a 
general fight. Should one of the winners in the whirl of the 
dance, or carried away by his feelings, touch one of the 
losing side, if he is not at once handed over to be soundly 
thrashed by them, a quarrel ensues, and a free-light is the 
result. These quarrels, though they seldom happen, have 
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frequently very serious results, but, strange to say, legal 
proceedings are very rarely if ever instituted for the actual 
assault. It seems to be considered an offence contra bonos 
mores, or an insult to the goddess, to bring a case for 
anything that has occurred during an-keVya, so that, what- 
ever accidents may happen there, the courts hear nothing 
of them. 

When the winners are tired of dancing round and insul- 
ting their opponents, the latter are set at liberty, and the 
winning horn is taken in procession to a Dewal^, or some 
other place specially prepared for its reception, where it 
remains until the following day, and is then brought back 
to the an-pitiya. The losers of the day before come prepared 
with another horn, which may be as much as one-fourth 
larger than its adversary, and the game is proceeded with as 
before, the previous losers being, however, as a preliminary, 
subjected to a repetition of yesterday’s insults. If the old 
horn breaks, its adherents are repaid their unpleasantness of 
the day before, with interest ; but, if it is again victorious, the 
losers are insulted as before ; so the game proceeds until it 
is found impossible to break a horn within a certain pre- 
arranged time, or until the Udup'ila wins twice, or the 
Yatipila three times successively, when the game is brought 
to a close.* 

The horns that have been victorious on several occasions 
are prized very highly by their possessors, and the names 
given to them are often very curious. I annex a few : — 

Pandakund — “ the rotten tailed : ” the larger end of 
this horn is particularly rotten. Benardja = “ the hollow 
king:” the horn has a hollow in its thicker end. Kal- 
issa=“the prawn:” this horn once slipped out of its 
an-mola during the tug. Ginipelikota = “ the short fire- 
brand : ” it was accidentally found with some partly burnt 
firewood. Gorokgaspdlurva “the destroyer of the yoraka 
trees : ” this horn was once used, and was victorious when 
the an-gaha was a g or aka tree, and came down daring the 
struggle. 

*It is believed that Pattini is better pleased when the Udupila hom 
(which represents her husband’s stick in the sapu tree) is broken. 
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NOTES.* 

( 1 ) 

Previous notices of the Sinhalese an-keUya are here brought 
together to further illustrate this semi-religious game : — 

(a) 

A Play or a Sacrifice . — There is another sport, which generally 
all people used with much delight, being, as they called it, a sacrifice to 
one of their gods, to wit. Potting Dio [Pattini Deviyd.] And the benefit 
of it is, that it frees the countrey from grief and diseases. For the 
beastliness of the exercise they never celebrated it near any town, nor 
in sight of women, but in a remote place. The manner of the game is 
thus. They have two crooked sticks like elbows, one hooked into the 
other, and so with contrivances they pull with ropes, until the one break 
the other; some siding with one stick and some with the other; but 
never is money laid on either side. Upon the breaking of the stick, that 
party that hath won doth not a little rejoyce. Which rejoycing is 
exprest by dancing and singing, and uttering such sordid beastly expres- 
sions, together with postures of their bodies, as I omit to write them, as 
being their shame in acting, and would be mine in rehearsing. For 
he is at that time most renowned that behaves himself most shamelessly 
and beast-like. 

This filthy solemnity was formerly much in use among them ; and 
even the King himself hath spent time in it, but now lately he hath 
absolutely forbid len it under penalty of a forfeiture of money. So that 
now the practice hereof is quite left off. 

But though it is thus gone into disuse, yet, out of the great delight the 
people bad in it, they of Goinpala [iJampola] would revive it again; 
and did. Which coming to the King’s ear, he sent one of his noblemen 
to take a fine from them for it. The nobleman knew the people would 
not come to pay a fine, and therefore was fain to go to work by a 
stratagem. Pitching, therefore, his tents by a pond, he gave orders to 
call 1111 the people to his assistance to catch fish for the King’s use. 
Which they were very ready to do, hoping to have the refuse fish for 
themselves. And when they were all thus assembled together with their 
tools and necessary instruments for that purpose, the nobleman charged 
them all in the King’s name, according to the conntries fashion, which 
was by pulling off his cap, and falling down upon the ground three 
times, that not a man of them should budge till they had paid such a sum 
of monev, which was so much a piece, for reviving that pl.iy that the 
King had forbid. Which they weie forced to do before they departed 
from the pond side. And the money was carried into the King’s 
exchequer. — Knox, Ceilon, 1681, pp. 98, 99. 


Added with ilr, Le ilesuiier’s approval — B., Hon. Sec. 
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(A) 

Ceremony of '‘•Pulling oj Horns" (March 1, 1830). — The cere- 
mony of “ Pulling Homs ” is now taking place in this village, and I went 
this evening to see it. In passing through the village I was surprised 
to see so very few people in their houses, but when 1 got near the place 
I found they were all there. A place in the jungle is cleared, in the 
middle of which a deep hollow is dug. In this hole is put a cocoa-nut 
tree, about ten or twelve feet high, which has been rooted up for the 
purpose, with its root upwards. The people of the village divide 
themselves into two parties, called the “ Upper Party ” (uda pila) koA 
the “ Lower Party ” (yati pila), and each party has a large branch of a 
tree with the bark peeled off, notched in the middle, and another piece 
of wood very strong fastened tight across it, so as to resemble a hook. 
In some places the horns of the elk are used. When they have linked 
the two together they are fastened to the cocoa-nut tree by very strong 
topes or creeping plants {wel), and each party pulls with all their 
strength, at the same time making a tremendous noise, till one of the 
horns break. The broken horn is put into a little cadjan bungalow 
built on one side, and the other is carried in procession on a man’s 
shoulder, wrapped in white cloth, together with the ropes with which it 
was fastened, round the cocoa-nut tree about a dozen times, under a 
canopy supported by four men. They then stop at a tree, in the middle 
of which is placed a cocoa-nut shell used as a lamp, and putting the 
victorious, that is, the unbroken horn, in it, they repeat some verses in 
Singhalese, the object of which is to invoke the goddess Pattini to take 
away the “great sickness” (the small-pox) which is now prevalent among 
them. Having concluded the verse, they worship the “ horn,” with 
their hands clasped and raised to their foreheads, in the same manner 
as they worship Buddha at the temples. They continue afterwards to 
go round the cocoa-nut tree as before, dancing and singing and blowing 
the conques, and beating the tom-toms ; and then the conquered party 
sit down in the ground, and being separated from the other by a rope, 
they suffer themselves to have all the abuse which the Singhalese lan- 
guage supplies heaped upon them. This, however, though spoken with 
apparent earnestness, consits merely in words which are repeated, or 
rather sung, by the head of the party, the rest joining in it by way 
of chorus. — Selkibk, Recollections of Ceylon, 1844, pp. 398-9. 

ic) 

Ceremony to drive away Small-pox (May 2, 1838). — A few nights ago I 
went to the an-pitiya, or place where the ceremony of “ pulling the horns” 
takes place. (See March 1, 1830, supra.) In the midst of a large open 
space of ground a high pole is erected, generally an areka-nut tree, with 
the bunch of leaves at the top cut off. From the top of this pole, ropes, 
made of parts of the cocoa-nut leaf, are extended to the four corners of 
an enclosed place. A burning lamp is fi.xed on the top, and there are 
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several other lamps in other places. A large hole is dug in the ground, 
in which is placed the lower part of a dug-up cocoa-nut tree, about ten 
feet long, with the roots upwards. Between this and a large tree about 
twelve yards distant, are fastened two large horns, and the thick and 
tough jungle-creepers, with which they are bound together, are fastened 
to the tree on one side, and to the stump of the cocoa-tree on the other. 
On each side are from sixty to one hundred men, trying with all their 
might to break the horn. If the horn of either party breaks, that party 
is conquered, and submits patiently to a great deal of abuse from the 
other party. The conquering party, after the performance of some 
ceremony at the tree, carry their horn to a small maduwa prepared for 
it at another part of the village, in geat triumph, and at the end of a 
certain number of days the Kapuwas, or devil-priests, are called, and a 
grand ceremony takes place. The people firmly believe that “ pulling 
horns” is the only way to get rid of the small-pox, which they call the 
“ great disease.” And they say, too, that when this disease is prevalent 
in the country, the go Is in the other world are in the habit of pulling 
horns at night to stop it. In proof of this a man told me a few days 
ago that his father was once travelling at night, and on his way he heard 
at a short distance a noise such as is made at the pulling of horns.* 
And when he came to the place he found nobody, and he was sure the 
noise could only proceed from the gods. The poor man, however, was 
so frightened, that he went home and died soon after. 

The great ceremony usual when the “pulling of horns” is ended 
took place to-night. In a distant part of the village of Cotta, the people 
had erected three madu, one of which was very large. It was filled 
with women and children. In one of the two smaller ones was the devil- 
priest, and in the other were many things that he makes use of in his 
ceremonies. There were two tom-tom-beaters and large crowds of 
people. The Kapuwa was dressed very fantastically, and had six or 
eight little bells on each leg. He first danced with a lighted torch in 
each hand, then with a bunch of areka-flower.s, then with a pitcher of 
water, and at last with a broken chatty, in which was burning charcoal. 
He put himself into all sorts of attitudes, with each of these in his hands, 
and neither burnt his long beard, which he seemed in great danger of 
doing, from carrying, as he did, the two lighted torches, the one on one 
shoulder and the other on the other, nor spilled the water, nor shed the 
hot embers. All the time he was dancing he continued to throw hand- 
fuls of powdered dummula, or resin, into the torches, which went off in 
a sudden blaze like gunpowder. All this was done at the beat of tom- 
tom, accompanied with singing, by the men beating them. I remained 
to witness it till twelve o’clocs, and the dancing was still going on and 


* The noise made on this occasion is very great, and may be heard 
to a great distance. It always reminded me of I. Kings, xviii., 27. 
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would continue till sunrise. At 8 p.m., at 12, and at 4 a.m., plates of 
rice and seven different sorts of curry are placed in small covered 
maduwas, made for the purpose, as offerings to the devil. — Id., pp. 505-8. 

(d) 

Among the religious games the first in the an-edima, or “ Pulling of 
Homs,” the idea of the merry-thought of European superstition deve- 
loped on a gigantic scale. It is not a game in celebration of a victory, 
nor in commemoration of any great national event, like the games ot 
classic Greece and Rome, but rather in propitiation of some offended 
diety ; and whether sickness has visited the people, murrain attacked 
the cattle, insects and grubs settled on the young rice fields, or a prot- 
racted drought threatened calamity to man and beast, the alarmed 
Singhalese peasant know of no more efficacious remedy than an appeal 
to Vishnu or Siva, Pattini-deviyd, Kataragam-deviyo, or Basnaira-deviyd^ 
through the medium of an an-edima. The village elders, as soon as they 
awake to a sense of the impending danger, wait in soiemn deputation on 
the Kapurala, or priest of the district kowila, or temple, carrying 
presents with them for the seer, (very much after the manner of Saul 
when he waited on Samuel to learn the name of the particular deity 
that ought to be appealed,) and generally to concert measures for the 
due and proper celebration of the games. The Kapurala promises to 
obtain the desired information, but as this must be done at a lucky hour, 
on an auspicious day, and after sundry ablutions and purifications, he 
dismisses his visitors with a promise to communicate with them on a 
subsequent day. He next proceeds to consult the oracle, and fixes a 
day for the celebrati n of the game, taking care, however, that it should 
be sufficiently removed to allow of the real crisis of the danger to be 
passed. The day fixed upon is communicated to the elders, who invite 
the villagers interested, by distribution of betel leaves; an 1 preparations 
for the celebration commence in earnest. The villagers next divide into 
two parties or teams, the upper and the lower. This distinction is 
merely topographical, the villages lying towards the head of a valley or 
stream being the upper and those further down being the lower.* Each 
party next chooses its captain or champion, who brings with him the stout 
branch of an elk horn with the frontlet stang on. This horn is held in 
proportionate veneration according to the number of victories it may 
have achieved, and there are some handed down from father to son — for 
the championship is hereditary — that have come 

“ O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ” 

for a hundred years. The place appr.ipriated for the game is called the 
an-pitiya, an open place in some central situation, and generally under 


* Not so ; the Vdupila and Yatipila are hereditary distinctions B., 

Hon. Sec. 
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the shade of an over-spreading Jd'tree, thus making the tree sacred to 
Buddha participate in a purely Hindu ceremony. At one end of the 
an-pitiya 

“ Stands there a stump six feet high, the ruins of a tree, 

“ Tet unrotted by rain and tempests’ force." 

The stump selected is generally that of a cocoanut tree put loosely into 
a deep hole, with the root-end up, and is called the henahanda, or 
“ thunderbolt.” A hole large enough for a man’s arm to pass is cut or 
burnt through this upper end. The respective teams are now ready 
with stout ropes made of budalo-hide and strong jungle creepers, when 
the Kapurala opens the game, proclaiming, like Pelides at the funeral 
pyre of Patroolus, 

“ Come ye that list this prize to win, and ye this bout decide.” 

The men of the upper team now pass a stout buffalo-hide rope through 
the hole in the henahanda and firmly make fast to its end the elk horn of 
their champion. The horn of the lower team is similarly got ready and 
tied to the nearest tree ; the henahanda is now leaned forward, and the 
two champions hook the horns one into the other, and lash them together 
with cords. The two champions grasp the horns in their hands to 
prevent their turning or slipping, and the word is given to pull. Both 
teams now unite and haul at the rope passed through henahanda, while 
some half a dozen men of both parties lay hold of the henahanda and 
sway it up and down, as the rope in the bands of the pullers is tightened 
or relaxed. The two champions hold on to the horns like grim death, 
and are swayed hither and thither with every motion of the rope. The 
contest lasts f'r houjrs, the snapping of a rope only serving to prolong it 
with a fresh splice, until one of the horns yields, and the pullers go 
rolling and sprawling on the ground.* 

All the time the mighty tug has been going on, the Rapurala is 
engaged at a small booth constructed of white olas under the hd 
tree, chanting the sacred 'nymns appropriate to the occasion, jingling 
the halamba, or consecrated armlets, and burning incense to the 
accompaniment of tom-tom, fife, and cymbal. After the contest has 
been decided the whole assembly go in procession through the villages 
that participated in the ceremony, the Kapurkla leading with a chant, 
the champion carrying the victorious horn in a basket on his hand, and 
every one joining in the “ hdyhjd" chorus at the proper stops. By the time 
the procession returns to the ground, a feast, consisting of rice boiled in 


* In this, as well as in the striking of cocoa-nuts (poropol gehima) 
it is considered a bad omen should the horn or cocoa-nut of the upp^r 
teani break, such an accident is looked upon as the consequence of the 
continual displeasure of the offended deity. Hence it is not unusual to 
concede the victory to the upper team by opposing a weaker horn. 
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cocoa-nut milk, vegetable curries (for flesh of any kind is forbidden), tire, 
and honey is laid out on green plantain leaves. The feasting over, they 
all rise at a sign from the Kapurala, and give one united shout “ hoyiyd," 
and then disperse. The Kapurala receives the customary presents, and 
the victorious elk horn is again laid up in “ lavender,” if a liberal sprink- 
ling of oil of resin may be so called, until some other threatened dai ger 
brings it out — L. Lnnovici, C. A. S. Journ., 1873, pp. 20-24. 

(«) 

" An-keliya,’’ or “ Pulling of Homs.” March 3, 1883. — Witnessed this 
superstitious game of the Sighalese to-day, at Kslubovila in the 
Salpiti Korale, Western Province. Small-pox had been prevailing in the 
villages round for some time, and the wiseacres, as usual in case of such 
epidemics, had decided to worst the particular demon or demons res- 
ponsible, by invoking the aid of Pattini-deviyd, the patroness of the 
sport, with an-heli-pujdva. 

[It is customary with the Sinhalese, when any malignant type of 
disease attacks man or beast, to meet and consider what form of ceremony, 
ay.-keliya, porapol gfhima, &c., the remedy had best take. The aid of 
the Kapurkla, or lay priest of a D€vdl^, is called in to name time and 
place. Should at}-keliya be decided upon, the villagers, attended by a 
Kapurkla (sometimes by two, one for each side), proceed to the spot 
selected f an,-pitiya; a^-pittaniya) at the hour fixed, after the necessary 
purification of themselves. The ground h»s already been sanctified by 
the erection of a post adorned with cocoanut flowers fkap hitavanard ) 
and two horns selected by the Kapurala, and handed over to the an-wot- 
tddiyd, or captain, of either side. A shed is put up, ornamented with 
various flowers and tender cocoanut leaves, which the Kapnrkla hal- 
lows by prayer accompanied by the sprinkling of safiron-water, 
the waving of incense, and jangling of the sacred deyiran, or bangles. 
Meanwhile, the foot of a tree ( an-gaha ) is cleared, and a narrow pit 
dug to receive the cocoanut stump (henakanda; waligaha J, and lined 
with planks. Through the upper part of this cocoanut stump 
(which is inserted in the pit with the shaved root upwards) a hole is 
bored and a stout rope passed : strong nooses of hirindi* or kalu 
creeper of a single link or more are also made round the lower part of 
the an-gaha and the henakanda.^ 

The game had been running on for a week or two, and fortune had 
steadily inclined to the Yatipila (lit. “Under-party”) side, the special 
proteges of the goddess Pattini, as the Udupila (lit. “ Upper-party ”) are 
of her husband, Palapga. The an-piiiya, or arena selected, was in the 
jurgle, butnot far from habitations. On arrival (4 f.m.) found the 


liuurea santaloides, W. and A. 
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Yatipila party busily preparing for the struggle by cutting the hon* 
socket (into which the horn itself was let), so as to allow the two horns 
to meet closely. Here the “ horns ” consist of two pieces of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, tarana\ and andara* respectively, — six to eight inches in 
length and one and a half or two inches thick, — tapering slightly towards 
their points. These had been fitted into the sockets, and bound down 
fast with the tough bark of a shrub (beli patid% ), to add to their strength. 

Meanwhile the Kapurala was performing an initiatory service in the 
shed C maduwa ) common to both parties. At the side of the tree ( an- 
gaha ) and cocoanut stump (henakauda ) to which the horns were to be 
attached prior to the actual “pulling,” stood the mal-pela, or small 
cadjan-roofed shed for flowers and other oflerings of either party. In 
these were kept, till wanted, the horns and bark strands (madu) 
used for tying up the horns when finally adjusted across each other. 
Festoons of young cocoanut leaves connected the three sheds together, 
being carried across high poles, at the top of which rag torches were fixed 
— a proof that all were prepared to carry on the stern, if bloodless, 
fray “ till utter darkness closed her wing.” From time to time 
the Kapurala might be heard muttering some incantations inthe maduiva, 
where he was assisted by a Udupila and Yatipila boy. On a shelf in the 
maduwa were ranged chatties, in which the money offerings (pariduru) 
of both sides were placed, a chank. and an old horn (hero of many 
a gallant fight) carefully wrapped in white cloth and decked with flowers: 
panduru were noticed, too, hung to the roof of each mal-pela inside. 

When the Yatipila horn socket had been shaped so as to satisfy 
the very scrupulous ideas of both sides, the Yatipila party brought 
their madu (fiv^ skeins of beli pattd) and placed them to the best 
advantage round their horn, — a most important part of the business, 
and closely watched by the Udupila faction, it being quite possible so 
to arrange the strings as to put the “ enemy ” at a serious disadvantage 
in the ensuing “tug of war.” .Much time was wasted, more Indico, in 
the adjusting of the madu, strong language being freely bandied with 
friends and foes alike. When the Yatipila party had at length finished 
placing their madu to their own satisfaction, it seemed as if the Udupila 
men would decline the contest on the score of some fancied unfair 
arrangement of the strings. Undoubtedly, they had been laid with great 
skill, skein by skein, — nay, strand by strand, — and beaten down by careful 
h.ands, so as to leave no weak point for the opponents to profit by. 
Ultimately the Udupila party consented to take their chance and try 


* Schleichera trijuga, or Ceylon oak, Willd. 
■f Debera corymbosa, Willd. 

J Dichro.stachy.i cinerea. 

J Hiibi'i/s liUaceus. 
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conclusions. Their madu were then brought and similarly arranged 
over those of the Yatipila. Next the fJdupila horn itself was carried 
in semi-procession from their own mal-pela — the more zealous of the 
party adoring it en route — and inserted through the madu across the 
Yatipila horn at right-angles. 

having won at the last two ‘‘pulls” the Vdupila side was 
allowed on this occasion an andara horn as against one of tarana, a 
supposed weaker wood. Throughout the whole process of arranging 
the madu and the horns, only eighteen men were permitted to take 
part — eight of Udupila, ten of Yatipila. 

Immediately the horns were fairly hooked together a mighty struggle 
ensued between the eighteen champions in their endeavour to twist 
their own madu more quickly and tightly than their opponents. Here 
and there the seething mass of men was borne writhing and swaying. 

“ They tug, they strain ! down, down, they go !” 
till the sweat poured down apace, and utterly exhausted, both parties 
mutually agreed to say “ Hold, enough” — but not until many a flesh- 
wound had been gained in the senseless “ scrimmage.” 

As neither horn had snapped in this preliminary trial of strength, 
they were brought to the Yatipila tree C an-gaka ), and the Yafipila madu 
bound to the creeper noose (per^sea) which encircled the trunk near 
the bottom. The henakanda, or Ldupila stump, was then swung over 
in its narrow pit so as to approach the Yatipila tree as closely as possible ; 
and when about two yards ofi" to its ytemsa, or double-link noose, was joined 
the Udupila madu. All being now ready for the real tug, the henakunda 
was slowly pushed over to the further end of the pit, thus eifectually 
tightening up the nooses, madu and horns, betweei^the an-gaha and 
waligaha. Thereupon all present, irrespective of party, seized the 
rope attached to the other side of the henakanda, dragging it towards 
them by repeated jerks,* leaving only the eighteen picked men to steady 
the horns, one of .the f/rfapifa champions standing on the Yatipila socket 
and keeping the Vdupila socket perpendicular. Sometimes days 
elapse before either horn snaps — occasionally they cannot be broken 
at all. In this instance the ominous click was heard within ten 
minutes of the “ pulling.” The horns were at once unloosed, and the 
andara, or Udupila horn, found to be broken. A scene followed baffling 
description. The victorious Yatipila party rushed madly about, 
shouting for joy, and shaking the broken pieces of the horn in the 
faces of their humbled opponents — looking in the growing darkness 
like veritable demoes, as they dashed wildly from place to place. The 
triumphant horn itself was carried by a few of its admirers thrice 
round the maduwa, where the Kapurala recited further incantations. 


* The noise of the henakanda striking the end of the pit in each, pull 
or jerk is called waliBetenavd, and may be heard at a great distance. 
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After a short internal a rope was stretched from the an-gaha, and the 
Udupila party all made to stand on one side of it, whilst their Yatipila 
conquerors contemned them by raising an abusive refrain couched in 
terms of which the less said the better. It commenced thus, one man 
at a time giving vent to his impromptu sarcasm and abuse, the rest 
striking in after each line with “ hdyiyd" ; — 


Hondada, pute, 

Hdyiyd ! 

An-keliyd, 

Hdyiyo ! 


“ Good, my boy, was’nt it, 
Ha ! ha ! 

Your pulling the horns, 
Ha ! ha ! ” 


[The evident relish with which the foulest expressions, coined extem- 
pore by the Yatipila “ coryphaeus" would appear to be appreciated by 
his fellows, leaves on the mind no enhanced respect for the Sighalese 
villager in his lighter mood. 'I'o the credit of the vanquished be it said, 
they usually submit to the incessant volley of “Billingsgate” with 
perfect, if sullen, silence, worthy of a better cause.] * 

As I quitted the wierd scene now lit by the dim torches, the “ fun ” 
(save the mark!) began to wax fast and furious, and would probably be 
carried on for hours. 

[From the day of commencing the ceremonies attending atj.-heliya, the 
villagers should cleanse themselves, and their houses, and refrain from 
eating prohibited jflesh, in order to keep free of all uncleanness (hili). 
After the lapse of some days, and when one or two horns have been broken, 
arrangements are made for the peli, or procession round the villages. 
The KapurSla and Kattadiyd inform the people of the days fixed for 
the procession, who, as a rule, then send necessary requirements, as 
provisions, cloth, ^oney, &c., to the an-pitiya, for their use. On the 
procession day the inmates of each house" bathe, anoint their heads, 
and get together money (to be ofiered to the sacred deyiran box), 
earthen pots adorned with cocoanut flowers, and saffron-water for 
sprinkling. Those accompanying the procession provide themselves 
with tambourins, tom-toms, trumpets, and all kinds of Sinhalese music. 


* A story is told of a Miidaliyar and his servant, passing together 
near an an-pitiyak, the latter holding a talipot leaf umbrella over his 
master’s head. Suddenly the cry “ hdyiyo" arose from the victorious 
side, to which the servant belonged, the Mudaliyar being of the van- 
quished party. Thereupon the servant began to dance for joy behind the 
Mudaliydr, ever and anon shouting “ hdyiyo,” and tapping the great man’s 
head with the talipot leaf. The Mudaliyar, naturally surprised and 
angry, turned upon him with “ How now, fellow ! ” Mohada, hola ! 
to which the servant replied, “ See, sir, we have won ! ” ("■ Ane, Hdmu- 
duruvane, api dinnvd.") Without another word the Mudaliyar pa.ssed on, 
shamed. 
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Some of these players and dancers precede, whilst others follow, the 
victorious “horn,” which, wrapped in white cloth, incensed and sprinkled 
with saffron-water, is carried on the head of the KaUadiya, dressed 
in spotless white, under a white canopy, attended by the Kapuralas 
with deyiran on their heads. The people, as they march with lighted 
torches and censers, give vent to loud “ hurrahs,” at the same time 
extolling the virtues of the goddess Pattini, and of I'swara, Vishnu, 
and Kandakumhra. Every house of the victorious side is visited, 
and on its inmates blessings invoked with the deyiran : in return, these 
offer refreshments of milk, rice, jaggery, coffee, &c. All the houses 
and gardens should be well cleaned, and the former whitewashed for 
the reception of the Kapurala and the others conducting the procession ; 
otherwise they will not be entered, and thus lose the benefit of the 
general exorcism. This procession is continued for seven days, at the 
end of which a grand feast is given to the people at the an-pittaniya *. — 
H. C. P, Bell. 


( 2 ) 

The mythical history of Pattini Deviyd, whose aid the 
Sinhalese so readily invoke to rid them not only of maha leda, 
“ the great sickness,” or small-pox, but of every form of epidemic 


* Compare the Tamil velvd at Trincomalie (as described in the 
“ North Christian Herald,” for March, 1879), which forms the concluding 
part of the grdmasdnti (“village propitiation”) ceremony ‘‘to perfect 
what was lacking in the former.” It is so arranged that the services 
of the temple ( Sdnksar) or their benefits became available for every house 
and part of the town. Kumbam were carried round from every tem- 
porary shrine along all the streets, accompanied by every sort of native 
music, and decorated in truly oriental style. An dlavattam made of 
leaves and clothes, a flag, an umbrella, and the large sacrificial knife by 
which the goats had been killed, were carried round and exhibited at 
every house. The owners of the houses were expected to decorate 
their gates with leaves and plantain trees, and place outside a nirai- 
kudam, or a pot of water on a white cloth, decorated with palm and 
mango leaves, on a table under which was placed a betel stand contain- 
ing betel leave.s, arecanuts, and grain, burning lamp, and smoking 
incense. The kumbam were carried on the heads of men who professed 
to be under diabolical influence, and who, smeared with sacred dung, 
danced through the streets to the sound of tom-toms, uttering cries and 
groans which were taken to be the voices of evil spirits. At every 
house before which they stopped water was poured over them and a 
young oocoanut was given them to drink, so that it is not surprising to 
hear that next day two of them were struck down by heat apoplexy. 
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disease, is contained in a collection of thirtj-five “ books,” styled 
Pan-tis-kdlmure, only to be found complete in the hands of a few 
of her lay priests. Among the episodes of the goddess’ life on 
earth is related the occurrence which originated the national 
game an-keliya. It may be read, inter alia, in a small Siflihalese 
pamphlet, under the title Ankeli-upata, or Pattini-mdldva. This 
poem contains seventy-seven four-line stanzas, and some additional 
verses, written in simple colloquial style. 

A5-KE1.1-DPATA. 

Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, relate the goddess’ birth in “ the mango grove ” of 
King Pandi, whose eyes she put out in the presence of Indra (Sahra 
Del'd). Thence she proceeds to the city of Madura to meet Prince 
Palanga, and be married to him. Stanzas 5, 6, and 7 : Prelude to des- 


cription of an-keliya. 
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From Soli country came Prince Palapga ; 
Mdyd King’s daughter the goddess Pattini 
Came, as her wont, to buy bangles ; 

By the gods they were wedded. 

9 

As Prijice Palapga and goddess Pattini 
Were sporting in the orchard, 

A sapu* flower to bud caused Pattini ; 

A playful trick she planned. 


Miehclia champaha. 
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10 

“ How, love, am I to see this flower ? 

Shall we go to the tank to find it ? 

Went we not near the tank that day ? 

Let us go to seek it in the morning." 

After due oBerings to the gods to ensure a successful quest (11, 12), 
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Wending their way a tank of water lilies they reached, 

“ This is not the spot, love ! let us go on;” 

Next a grove of nd trees they entered. 

“ This is not the spot, love ! let us go on." 

Thence to groves of ff/uAeyiyd * and dunuteyiydf fruitlessly (14), till 
at length, within a champak grove, Pdla;jga sees a flower reflected in a 
pond (15). Essaying to climb the tree (16), god Visva-karma aids 
by bringing a golden ladder (17). In vain P&la^ga scans the boughs, 
north, east, west, and south for the flower ( 1 8, 1 9), but sees it at last out 
of reach on the topmost bough (20). They both lament their ill-luck, 
until Palapga, with divine eyes, discovers a sandalwood hooked (sapling) 
(21). Again Visva-karma assists, providing a golden arekanut cutter 
with which to cut the hooks (22), 
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Pandaniis odoratissimus, or screw pine. 


t P. humilts. 
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23 

To the foot of the tree the hooks they took, 

And deftly placed the golden ladder ; 

Palapga is first to mount the tree, 

To him i’attini hands the hooks. 

24 

Then goddess Pattini climbed the tree, 

To a higher bough ascended Palapga, 

On a lower bough remained Pattini ; 

With their hooks both touched the flower. 

25 

God Sakra beheld this wondrous act ; 

Missing the flower the two hooks caught f 
Pulling at the hooks their hands grew red ; 

Unable to part them, both descended. 

26 

Then to the city they returned ; 

(To pull the hooks) a thousand maids 
And a thousand men were summoned ; 

Again Ffilapga and Pattini) went to see the gods. 

27 

All the maids with Pattini were on the lower side {Yatipild), 
All the men with Palapga were on the upper side {Udupila); 
Ranging (themselves) they pulled the two hooks : 

Prince Palayga’s hook it was that broke. 
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28 

The Tatipila assemblage, crying “ hiyoyi" 

Danced, reciting hom-pulling songs 
As they sang their scornfiil ditties ; 

(The U^upila party) stood silent in their shame. 

Enraged at his defeat Palapga cries “ Cut down and bring me hither 
hooks from all places where hooks may be had” (29). Collecting 7,000 
oxen and loading them with seven amunam of arekanuts, he sent men to 
bring andara* wood (30). Traversing the hill-country ( Udarata'), they 
reslidm Hevdheta ttnA Banguranketa; thence through itfa/nra/a to “the 
city,” and on through Tunkinda to Katlawata ; passing Wfllawdya and 
Kurvgama by winding paths they crossed the ferry at YadaLangamuva, 
and spread their gunny bags (of arekanuts) in Vtangoda (32). Skirting 
“ the two ponds” they went through “ the city ” to Kataragama (temple); 
there they made offerings and started afresh the next morning (33). 
Arriving at Katagamwa in Mdwathada, and passing over “ the tank built 
of gods,” they beheld the villages Mirdeild and Sitrdvila, where they 
rested after crossing the Kirindi-ganga (34). Proceeding, they traversed 
the great salt pans of Koholanhada, crossed the Walawe-ganga to 
Mdgama; thence through Dolos-giruva and Mdtota (Mhtara) to 
Demndara (Dondra), where they opened their bags afresh (35). 

Learning that they had come from Mdyd-rata in search of andara 
wood, the natives provided a thousand andara sticks in exchange for the 
seven amunam of dried arekanuts (36, 37). Stanzas 38 and 39 describe 
the return route, through Mdtota, across the Walawe-ganga to Mdgama, 
and past Buttala and Palatupdna to Andun-oruva and Kebilitta; 
thence on through Kavuddva, Mdrdva, Mudavapun, and Bdhdre, till they 
struck Bambagalla and the Kotabdva road, where they rested awhile. 
At length they reach Wellassa, and emptied out the thousand andara 
sticks on the ground. 
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Dichroslaehys cinerea. 
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41 

God Vismakarma made the horn-pullinj' post ; 

The arch of plantains, God Sakra raised, 

With bunches of palmyrah and cocoauut fruit, 
Entwined with flowers of cocoanut and ruk* * * § 

42 

Brightly shone sun and moon that tide, 

Earth’s goddess bore kalasf in her hand. 

All the gods with divine eyes beholding. 

With gladness bestowed blessings on the sport. 

43 

From the Naga world yjeVfsJ were brought, 

Veluva^ was given by the Risis, 

Strong rihilla'^ by Kandakumaru ; 

To a patmaha root the hooks were joined. 

44 

“ For horn-pulling sport is not ran-manda needed ? 
Where at this time can we find ra^-manda? 

When obtained it must be strong. 

Oh ! for some plan (by which to obtain it).” 


* Myristica Hortfieldea, Bl. 

t A pot with cocoanut flower inserted, on which a light burns. 

J Double-link noose. 

§ Lit., “ bandage ” : creeper, &c., for tying the horns. 

II The cross sticks of “ horns ”, fastened to the nooses. 
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The low-caste Rodija was called ; 

Ux and bufialo hide thongs were brought, 

And twisted into madu of a fathom length ; 

A hundred madu coils were given for horn-pulling thongs. 

The price of the madu settled (46) 

47 
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47 

All the gods with Pdlapga were on the upper side, 

Earth’s goddess and Pattini were on the lower side ; 

Taking a safiron root in her right hand, 

“ I will break the thousand andara hooks ” cried (Pattini). 

48 

Breaking thousands of hooks the contest grew (hot). 

And (Palapga) standing aloof was shamed. 

Even to death was he shamed, 

And Pattini by her divine power aware, felt pity. 

49 

“ 0 ! my love, be not angry ; 

My majestic power I displayed, 

Both parties were alike victorious,” 

With gentle words she pacided him. 

After thus pulling horns at Wellassa, and breaking 100,000, two only 
remained ; these they bore to Bintenna (50) Stanza 51 ; Mayiyangana, 
the city of three gold spires, known as Baranes, to rid it of curses. 
Crossing the Mahaweli-ganga, and surmounting “the hill of stone steps,” 
with joy they beheld the lights of Bumhai'a (52); then passing the two 
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Denuwara they reached Senhadagala (Kandy), and, dispelling all ills 
there (53) stood upon the horn-pulling meadow (an-pitiya)- 
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A meadow they decorated for pulling the horns, 
And pulled horns for seven days. 

Then sprinkled (the country) with Perahfra pen* 
Ky these means dispelling diseases. 


Thus were all evils driven to the great ocean (55). 
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56 

Duly the horns are measured and tied ; 

Daubing (their bodies) with lines of sandal wood unguent, 
And putting tella and tana ornaments round their necks, 
They marched through the village driving away diseases. 

57 

Ah! delightful horn-pulling sport, fraught with blessing. 
It is meet to pull horns guilelessly ; 

Goddess Sat-Pattini banished all ill ; 

Henceforth will no sickness rage in the village. 
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“ In Vesak month receive offerings, 

In Esala make processions. 

In Mfdindina hold an-keUya ; 

Thus will all diseases quit the world." 

The remaining Stanzas (60-77) relate in incoherent fashion Pattini’s 
birth ami certain incidents connected with the origin o( an-keliya.* 

The extra verses would seem to cover an alternative version of the 
former half (Stmzas 1-54) of “Ankeli vpata," They commence — • 
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Is the (mighty) sun unclean ? 

Is the (gentle) moon unclean ? 

Are we also (held) unclean 
To pluck the fragrant sandal flower ? 

They then proceed to describe the effnrta of Pattini and Palapga to 
pluck the flower. The gods provide a cord and staff of gold; Pattini 
spares six of her waist-robes in succession (for a rope ladder); P41apga 
mounts the tree, and on the topmost bough descries “ the fiery champak 
flower” {gini sapu mat) : — 
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“ Like a huge water-pot. 

With stalk ot seven cubits. 

Countless petals surrounding thousand buds, 

There the bee sucks and wasp and hornet sport.” 

Sandal wood hooks and a gold arekanut-cntter are miraculously 
forthcoming, and, in striving to reach the flower, the two hooks catch. 
Unable to unloose them, Pattini and Palapga weep " till their eyes are 
red.” The god of the sky then sends a thousand of his ministering spirits 
and the goddess of earth a thousand of her train, to aid in pulling the 
hooks asunder. Palapga’s hook is broken, and, in wrath, he proceeds 
in search of horns through the lands of HoU, KaVnga, TeVnga, Kdsi, 
^^Qgdl/ as far as Andara dean, where he at last obtains a thousand horns. 
Placing these on the backs of a thousand oxen, he recrossed the sea to 


These stanzas have probably been interpolated into the original 
poem, and add nothing to its interest. 
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Wellassa, and there “pulled horns,” and collecting the broken 
pieces into a heap, named that place Angoda. With nine.remaining hooks 
he reached Navagamuva, and again “ pulled horns finally, with but 
two hooks, he came to Perddeniya, and pulled them at An.-pitiya. 

So far the legendary origin of an-keUya, which clearly connects 
it with the continent of India, whence it may have been imported 
into Ceylon— possibly under some form unsuited till modified to 
the nature of the people — with the rest of Hindu rites and cere- 
monies at present overlying and marring the simpler Buddhism 
of the Island. For it is not perhaps unreasonable to recognise in 
the two ‘‘horns” udupila and yatipila, and the ceremonial 
attending their “ pulling,” the Siglmlese development (albeit 
unknown to themselves) of that mysterious worship of the emblems 
of Nature, which from early times has formed an important element 
in the Hindu cult. The forms in which the linga or male nature, 
the type of Siva, the Regenerator, is represented in mystical con- 
nection with the ydni or bhaga, the female power. Siva’s salui or 
energy, Parvati, are as countless as the names of those gods, and 
may well have come to assume on Ceylon soil the disguise of 
united opposing “horns.” The struggle of the votaries of 
“Palapga” and “Pattini ” (? Maha Deva and Bhavani) on the 
an-pitiya, to be witnessed almost any day in one district or other 
of the Island, recalls a legend related in the Servarasa. 

“ When Sati, after the dose of her existence as the daughter of Oaksha, 
sprang again to life in the character ot Parvati, or mountain-born, she 
was reunited in marriage to Maba Deva. This divine pair had once a 
dispute on the comparative influence of sexes in producing animated 
beings; and each resolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new 
race of men. The race produced by Maha Deva was very numerous, 
and devoted themselves exclusively to the worship of the male deity ; 
but their intellects were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs distorted, 
and their complexions of different hues. Parvati had at the same time 
created a multitude of human beings, who adored the female power only; 
and they were all well-shaped, with sweet aspects and fine complexions- 
A furious contest ensued between the two races, and the Lipgajas were 
defeated in battle. But Maha Deva. enraged against the Ydnijas, would 
have destroyed them with the fire of his eye, if Parvati had not inter- 
posed and appeased him ; but he would spare them only on condition 
that they should instantly quit the country, to return no more. And 
from the Yoni, which they adored as the sole cause of their existence, 
they were named Yavsnas.” * 


* Moor's Hi'tdu Pantheon, p, 387. 
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The an-keli-pujdwa is not complete without the peli, or torch- 
light procession round the infected villages, — a relic of the primeval 
worship of Agni, the fire-god, cleansing and hallowing, which has 
passed into the superstitious observance of widely separated coun- 
tries, and is not unknown even in Christian England, — witness the 
Easter fires, those of St. John’s Day, Michaelmas, Martinmas, and 
Christmas. The Midsummer or St. John’s Day fires, which 
were kindled at the season of the summer solstice, were of three 
kinds : first, bonfires ; second, procession with burning brands 
round the fields ; third, wheels blazing and set rolling. The bon- 
fires were lighted for the purpose of scaring away the dragons 
that poison the waters with the slime that fell from them at that 
hot season, and therefore bones and all sorts of filth were thrown 
into the fire that the smoke might be the fouler and more ofiensive to 
the dragons. “ Need fires ” especially have retained their heathen 
character unaltered, and are for the most part not confined to 
particular days. 

They used to be lighted on the occasion of epidemics occurring 
among cattle, and the custom is still observed here and there to this day. 
Wherever it can be traced among people of German or Scandinavian 
descent, the fire is always kindled by the friction of a wooden axle in 
the nave of a waggon wheel, or in holes bored in one or two posts. 
Id either case the axle or roller is worked with a rope, which is wound 
round it, and pulled to and fro with the greatest possible speed by 
two opposite groups of able-bodied men.* 

The axle working in the nave is equally symbolic of Nature’s 
creative energies, and the two forms of worship existed side by 
side in England, certainly up to the thirteenth .century. Kemble 
(“ The Saxons in England”) quotes from the Chronicle of Laner- 
cost for 1268 a.d. how “ certain bestial persons, monks in garb 
but not in mind, taught the country people to extract fire from 
wood by friction, and to set up a ‘simulacrum Priapi’ as a means 
of preserving their cattle from an epidemic pneumonia.l ” — B, 
Ho7i. See. 


* Kelly, Indo-European Folk-lore, p. 48. f /d, p. .50. 
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Committee Meeting. 
January 25, 1883. 


Present : 


Thp Hon. W. H. Eavenseroft, President, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 
W. Blair, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
J. L. Vanderstraaten, 
£sq.,M.D. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


1. — Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — The Hon. Secretary stated that he found himself unable to 
carry on the work of the Society satisfactorily, owing to a consider- 
able increase in his official duties since the commencement of the 
year. He therefore trusted that some other Member of the Society 
resident in Colombo mightbe induced to accept the Secretaryship. 
Ultimately, at the request of the Committee, Mr. Bell consented 
to retain the Secretaryship temporarily, on the understanding that’ 
the Committee would take steps to secure the services of a succes- 
sor at an early date. 


3 . — Decided to call a General Meeting for the 8th proximo, at 
which the Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., be invited to read his Paper 
entitled “ Notes on Buddhism as the Daily Religion of Buddhists is 
Ceylon.” 


Geseeal Meeting. 
February 8, 1883. 


Present : 

The Hon. W. H. Eavenseroft, President, in the Chair. 


G. Wall, Esq., Vice-Presdt. 
T. Berwick , Esq. 

W. Blair, Esq. 

J. Carbery, Esq., m.b. 

E. Dawson, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, &q., E.I..S. 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
Adrian Hope, Esq. 
W.K. James, Esq. 

J. D. Mason, Esq. 

Eev. E. F. Miller, m.a. 
E. P. Perera, Esq. 


W. P. Ranasiqha, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. — The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 
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2- — The following gentlemen were onanimouslT elected 
Members: — 

E. B. Hurley, Esq. 

R. W. D. Moir, Esq., c.c.s. 

T. McC. Twigg, Esq., c.c.s. 

®*“The^ Hon. Secretary laid on the table a Hst of boohs 
received since the Annual Meeting, which included some very 
valuable old Dutch works, (Spilbergen’s Voyages, &c.,) containing 
interesting matter regarding Ceylon, and also Da Cunha’s 
Portuguese works, — the latter the generous gift of the Government 
of Goa, 

The Secretary said that before commencing Mr. Dickson’s 
Paper, he would read an extract from a letter which Mr. 
D. W, Ferguson had received from Dr. James Burgess, Editor of 
tte Indian Antiquary, on the subject of the images in Buddhist 
Temples, in the hope that some of the Members of the Ceylon 
Asiatic Society would be able to assist in the matter. The 
communication was as follows ; — 

“lam puzzling over the sculptures in tihe Buddha caves... 

In all the shrines there are large figures ®f Gautama, usually 
cross-legged, but sometimes with the feet down. On each side 
stands a tall figure with high richly-ornamented crown, on the front 
of which is a small cross-legged Buddha or a ddgaba or some other 
symbol — a matter always requiring attention. Sometimes each 
only holds a ehauri or fly -flap ; often the one has a tall lotus plant 
by his side, the stalk of which he holds in his hand, and the other 
bolds against his thigh, or else over a lotus or other flower, 
the Vajra. Sometimes both are dressed alike, and sometimes the 
one has many necklaces, bracelets, armlets, &c., and the other 
none, or a very small deer-skin over his left shoulder. AU these 
points are of importance. Then, along the side walls are arranged 
(three or four on each side) a number of smaller figures, all distin- 
guished by similar marks— on the headdress, the different flowers 
and objects they hold, such as a sword, a book, a small flag, &c. 
All stand in the shrines; but are found seated elsewhere. Now, in 
some temples in China and Thibet I am told the attendant figures 
are Padmapani and Manjusri with other Bodhisattwas ; others say 
Padmapani, Vajrapani, and disciples A'nanda, Sariputtra, &c.: in 
some tliey seem to be all disciples, including mythical ones, however, 
such as Samantabhadra and Maliastfaanaprapta. In Ceylon I am 
told they are Brahma, Vishnu, and the disciples, but that A'nanda 
and Eiasyapa do not stand nearest to Buddha as in China, and that 
there are three Buddhas, all called Godama and Sdkyamuni. (I 
never trust to a priest unless I know he is a really learned man, 
fori find not one Brahman in a thousand knows the little distinctive 
imrks that indicate Ae images of particular gods.) Now, I don’t 
y . * opportunities you have for observation, but if you could 
mraer do it yourself or get some one to visit some respectable temples 
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— the older the better — and make carefiil notes of the postures, 
relative sizes and positions, and all the peculiarities of symbols, 
positions of hands (and feet, if seated), it would be of the greatest 
service to me. In Thibet one can (for a few annas) get very good 
pictures of all the figures from chitrakara, but 1 don’t know that 
you have anything of the sort in Cejlon. Little sketches of the 
symbols and mudras, however, are better than description often. 
The more intelligent priests might be asked the names of the 
figures, and cross-examined on the symbols, and why such and 
such a personage has such and such symbols, what the symbols of 
others ought to be, whether they have other than one name each, 
&c. The materials thus acquired would form a most interesting 
paper on Bauddha Mythology for the Antiquary. Possibly, 
however, something of the kind exists, but I am not aware of it. 
Do you think you can aid me in this, or get me aid? A little 
information soon might be most valuable for what I am now work- 
ing at.” 

Mr. Banasipba said that, in order to attain the desired result, 
they should have the names of the Vihares or temples. 

Rev. E. F. Miller remarked that as a pinkama was ‘shortly, 
coming to Colombo, the opportunity might be taken to get the 
desired information from the assembled priests. 

After some conversation the subject was dropped, on the under-, 
standing that Menibers who were able to do so would afford the 
required information. 

5. — In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. F. Dickson, the Hon. 
Secretary read portions of the Paper fixed for the day : — “Notes 
illustrative of Buddhism as the Daily Religion of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, and some account of their Ceremonies before and after ' 
Death.” 

Mr. Dickson prefaces his remarks with an explanation that these 
notes were originally written as an introduction to an intended 
edition of portions of the Jatakas or Birth Stories, but his public 
duties had, for some years past, left him no leisure for his PMi 
studies, and In the meantime the labours of Professors Faiisboll 
and Davids had in part supplied the want. He had therefore 
abandoned the proposed work on the J atakas. 

The following is a brief summary of the Paper. 

Inclination and great opportunities during a lengthened term of 
service in Ceylon had led Mr. Dickson to observe very closely the 
daily religious life of the Buddhists, and in this paper he 
endeavours to make clear, in an intelligible form, some of the 
more salient points of the Buddhist religion, as manifested in its 
daily working. Buddhism, no less than Christianity, the writer 
remarks, is a religion of love and charity ; it preaches, above aH. 
things, the duty of charity in its widest and noblest sense. In a 
PMi suttra are enumerated the ten modes in which a meritorious 
act maybe performed, viz., (1st) charity, (2nd) piety, (3rd) medi- 
tation, (4th) giving of merit, (5th) sharing in the merit of another, 
(6th) helping the helpless, (7tih) i^owing respect, (8th) preachin<r 
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(9tli)* listening, and (10th) rejection of heres 7 . These are a list 
of virtues which many Buddhists may practise more or less in 
secret, but there are many occasions on which a pinkama is 
publicly performed, and at the present day the word is generally 
applied to these public performances. The ordinary pinhamas 
are those performed, first, at the commencement of the season 
which is known as Was ; second, before death ; third, after 
death ; and fourth, when making offerings at a shrine or to 
the priesthood. Of all the observances throughout the Buddhist 
year, the most important are those connected with the season of 
. Was, of which the author proceeds to give a long and interesting 
account, from the beginning of the season to the end of it. The 
Was season, or, as some erroneously call it, the Buddhist Lent, 
commences on the 15th day of the eighth month, i. e. on the 
full-moon day of the month of J une- July. It is customary at this 
season for the people to invite a certain priest to reside in their 
village, and, if the invitation is accepted, the villagers arrange 
amongst themselves how the priest’s wants shall be supplied 
during the period. It is usual for the householders to take the 
duty in turn, the householder of the day providing all that is 
required, Mr. Dickson describes very minutely the ceremonies 
connected with the first day of the Was season. After three 
months have passed the Was season comes to an end. This 
is on the full-moon day of the month of September-October, and 
the ceremonies connected with this day are also fully detailed. 
Mr. Dickson then describes the ceremonies next in importance : 
namely, the Jivaddna ot pinkama performed by a man whose end 
is approaching, called in Sinhalese Goddne; and the Matakadane, 
the ceremony performed for the release of a soul from purgatory ; 
—concluding his interesting paper with a description of the cere- 
monies connected with offerings mdde at a shrine or to the 
priesthood. 

The Secretary remarked that Mr. Dickson’s remarks were 
perhaps confined to the people of the Kandyan districts, but he 
believed the account was as applicable to the Sinhalese , in the 
low-country. 

Mr. Banasiqha said he believed there was very little difference 
in that respect between the people in the Kandyan and low- 
country districts : with a few slight variations the ceremonies 
observed were substantially the same. 

The Eev. Mr. Miller enquired whether the word " church” in the 
paper meant “priesthood.” The paper was no doubt extremely 
interesting and valuable,' but he thought the terms “church,” 
“monastery,” &c., misapplied. 

The Secretary answered that Mr. Dickson had translated 
MAghanhjihe “church.” The paper was evidently populariaed 
in order to make it intelligible to Western readers. 

6. ^ A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Dickson 
for his valuable and interesting paper, and the Meeting concluded 
'with the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Additions to the Library. 


Presentatiom by the Government of Goa. 

Additamento as Eeflexoes sobre o Padroado Portngaez no Oriente 
pelo mesmo Auctor, 1858. 

Arcebispo De Goa e a congrega^ de Propaganda Fide por um 
Portuguez, 1862. 

Archbishop of Goa and the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
by a Portuguese, 1863. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fascicnlo 2° Livro dos Privilegios da 
Cidade de Goa, 1857. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 1 Parte, 1861. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 2° Parte, 1861. 

Do. do. 5° que contem Dogn- 

mentos varios do Seculo XVI. 1 Parte. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 4° que contem os Concilios 
de Goa, e o Synodo De Diamner, 1862. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 5° que contem Dogumen- 
tos varios do Seculo XVI., 1 865. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fascicule 5° que contem os Dogu- 
mentos varios do Seculo XVI. 3 Parte, 1866. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 6° Supplementos, 1876. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 6° contem Documen- 
tos do Seculo XVII., 1876. 

Archive Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 1° 2° Edicado Accrescen- 
tada com a 2 Parte, 1879. 

Brados a favor das Communidades das Aldeas do Estado da 
India, 1870. 

Diccionario Portuguez-Concani composto por um Missionario 
Italiano, 1868. 

Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani por Joaquim Heliodoro .da 
Cnnha Rivara, 1858. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani composta pelo Padre Thomas * 
Estevdo, 1857. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani escripta em Portuguez, por om 
Missionario, 1859. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani no Dialecto do Norte Italiano, 1858, 

InscripQoes de Dio, trasladadas das Proprias em Janeiro de 1859, 
por J. H. da Cunha Kivara, 1865. 

Jurisdic^ao Diocesana do Bispado de S. Thome de Meliapor, 
1867. 

Ludovici de Sousa, Archiepiscopi Bracharensis de Jure Patronatus. 

Observapoes sobre a Historia Natural de Goa feitos no anno de 
1784 por Manoel Galvas Da SUva, 1862. ’■ 

Os Portuguezes no Oriente feitos Gloriosos Praticados pelos Por- 
tuguezes no Oriente por Eduardo A de sd Nogueira P. de 
Balsemao. 

Reflexoes sobre o Padroado Portuguez no Oriente applicadas a 
Proclama 9 ao Pastoral do Rev. Fr. Angelico, 1858. 
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Vis^em de Francisco Pyrard as Indias Orientaes (1601 a 1611) 
Vertida do Francez em Pottaguez por Joaquim Heliodoro' 
da Cunfaa Bivara, 1862. 

Other PresentalionB and Purchases. 

Adventures and Besearches among the Andaman Islanders, Dr. 
Mouat. 

Akbarnamah, by Abul-Fazl i Mubarak i aliami, edited by Mania wiz 
Abd-Ur-Eahlm, 1881. 

Begin ende Voortgang Der Oost-Indische Compagnie, L, II., 1646. 
Bengali Primer in Boman character, by J. F. Browne, b.c.S. 
1881. 

Butterflies of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, Marshall and De 
Niceville, 1882. 

Harris’s Voyages, 2 Vols. 

Chineesch-Hollandsch Woordenboek, Van het Emoi Dialekt, Door 
J. J. C. Francken eu C. F. M. De Geigs. 

Dictionary, Canarese and Engli^'h, by the Bev. W. Eeeve. 
Elementary Grammar of the Kannada or Canarese Language, 
by Thomas Hodson. 

First Tear’s Work on a Coffee Plantation, by T. C. Owen, 1877. 

Do. do. by A. L. Cross, 1877. 

Forrest’s Voyage : A^oyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas. 
Catalogus der Numismatische Afdeeling van Het Museum van Oet 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen, 1877. 

Histor Journal, Spilbergen. 

Histoire de Portugal ; being an Account of the Colonial Ventures 
of Portugal in the XIV., XV., and XVI. Centuries, com- 
piled from the writings of Jerosme Osorius and others. 
Paris, 1556. 

The Hungarian Language, by Ignatius Linger. 

Introduction to the Study of Language, by B. Delbruck, 

Manual of the Eevenue Systems and Land Tenures of British 
India, Baden-Powell, 1882. 

Nepalese Buddhist Literature, by R. Mitra. 

Oriental Studies, by Hugh Nevill, Fart II., 1882. 

Ouchterlony’s English and Tamil Dictionary. 

Panchanga Lita. 

Bisi : a Poem by the author of the Saddarhana Chintaniko. 
Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Par E. Senart. 

Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. MaxMiiller, Vol. XIV.: 

Sacred Laws, Part H.jVasishtha Baudhayana, George Buhler. 
Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. MaxMiiller, Vol.XVHI.: 

Pahlavi Texts, Part II., E. W. West, 

Schouten Oost Indiscto Voyagie, 1676. 

.Schouten Voyage Anx Indes, Tomes L, II. 

Scriptorum Arabnm De Rebus Indicia. 

Sonnerat Voyage Aux Indes et k la Chine, Tomes L— IV. 
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Suggestions regarding the demarcation and management of the 
Forests in-Knlu, by W. Schlich, ph.d., 1882. 

Triibner’s Oriental Series : Tibetan Tales, F. A. Van Shie&er 
and W. R. S. Ralston. 

Do. do. Linguistic Essays, Abel. 

Do. do. Philosophy of the Dpanishads, A. E. 

Gough. 

Do. do. the Sarva Darsana Samgraha, E. B. 

Cowell, A. E . Gough, 

Do. do. the Bhagarad Gita, translated by John 

Davies. 

Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India, by M. M, Eunte. 

Journals, Periodicals, Reports, ^c. 

Calcutta Review, No. XLII., December, 1853. 

Catalogus der Numismatische Afdeeliug vau Het Museum van Hef 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Eunstewen Wetenschappen, 
1877. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackensie Collection, Wibsar. 

Indian Antiquary, edited by Jas. Burgess, I.L.D., June, 1882, to 
January, 1883, 

Journal, Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1882. 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoU I., Part L, Nos. III. and 
IV 1 882 

Do. ’do. Vol. II., Part II., Nos. II., III., VII. , Vni. 1 882. 
Do. North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1882. 
Do. Qu Recneil de Memoires de la Soci6t6 Asiatique, 1882. 
Kotulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergaderingen van Het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Eunsten en Wetenschappen, 
1882. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 

1882. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, November, 1882, 
to April, 1883. 

Reports, Annual Report and List of Accessions, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Do. Aichasological Survey of Southern India, No. 3: The 
Amaravati Stupa. 

Do. On Compilation of Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
1881-1882. 

Do. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Philadelphia, 
1882. 

Tijdschrift. voor Indisehe Taal-land-en Volkenkunde Nitgegoven 
Door Het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Eunsten en We- 
tenschappen, onder redactive van J. E. Albrecht en D. 
Gerth van Wijk, 1882. 

Transactions of the Japan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. X., Part II., 1882. 
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Trsnmctions of the Philological Society, 1875-76. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Kovember, 1882, to Fehrus^, 1883, 
Colombo. 


Aluchandaaa. 

Prawye Guna Darpanaya. 
Kalagedi Malaya. 
Panadure Controversy. 


Sinhalese Books. 

Salasldkaya. 


Saraivila Sandesaya. 
Satti Sapgrahaya. 


Committee Meeting. 
June 11, 1883. 


Present : 

Rev. E. F. Miller, m.a., in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. | W. Ferguson, Esq. 

H. C. P. BeU, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. Read, and confirmed the Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. The Hon. Secretary suggested that a General Meeting be 
convened for the 27th instant, at w.hich he was prepared to read : — 

(а) Notes on Images in Buddhist Temples in Ceylon, by 

Mr. Withasipha, in reply to the letter on the subject 

from Dr. Burgess, Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 

(б) Paper on “ Ceylon Gipsies,” by Mr. J. P. Lewis, m.a„ 

C.C.S. 

Approved. 

3. The Hon. Secretary mooted the question of the unsatis- 
factory manner in which the new Rules of the Society’s Library 
were being carried out; and stated that until a complete 
understanding was come to with the Museum Committee as to the 
extent of the Librarian’s duties, it would be impossible to bring 
the Society’s Library into an efficient state. 

Resolved , — That the Hon. Secretary do personally represent 
matters to the Society’s President (Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft) with 
the object of having the C. A. S. Library Rules passed by the 
Museum Committee and engrafted on the existing Rules of the 
Museum Llbraiy. 
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Genekal Mbbtiko. 
June 27, 1884, 


Present : 

Hon. W. EL Ravenscroft, President, in the Chair. 
Hon. Sir J. Douglas, Lieutenant-Governor, Vice-Patron. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

W. Blair, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 

W. G. Clements, Esq. 


S. Green, Esq. 

W. K. James, Esq. 

E. F. Perera,' Esq. 

W. P. Eanasi^ha, Esq. 


J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., u.s. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. Confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on February 8th. 

2. The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of , 
Society ; — 

A. R. Dawson, Esq., O.c.s. 

R. H. Sinclair, Esq., c.c.s. 

T. G. H. Tothill, Esq., m.d. 

K. L. Don Charles. 


3. List of books received since last Meeting was laid on the 
table by the Hon. Secretary. 

4. A Paper by J. P. Lewis, c.c.s., ’on “ Ceylon’ Gipsies,” was 
then read by the Hon. Secretary, the following being a summary>— 

' The so-called ** Gipsies” of Ceylon, known among the Si^hat^ 
as Telipgukarayd (Telngus), -are met with in most parts of the 
Island, engaged in the occupations of exhibiting tame cobras or 
monkeys, and performing jugglery, and from their appearance tfre 
not to be distinguished from ordinary Tamil coolies ; so that, in the 
recent Census report, they appear to have been classed as Tamils. 
They are however careful to call themselves Telugus, though 
apparently unable to speak Telugu, Sinhalese a§d Tamil beb^ 
used indiscriminately by them. The two classes of snake-charmers 
'and monkey-dancers are, according to their own account, quite dis- 
tinct, the former being much more numerous; they belong todifiermtt 
castes, and each professes to consider the other’s occupation degrad- 
ing ! The women of the monkey-dancers also . practise palmistiyr 
Their religion appears to partake very much of that of the locality 
in which they appear — sometimes they are Buddhists, sometimes 
Sivites. They are perfectly illiterate, and have no desire that thbir 
children should be educated. A camp of snake-cbarmeie met by the 
writer in the Southern Province spoke Sinhalese fluently and well, 
though with a “ foreign” accent. They could not speak Telugu, 
&ongh they said it was their proper language, but spoke Ta:^, 
They asserted “that their ancestors came over in the time ^ 
Buddha,” and they professed to be Buddhists. These peoplenever 
settle down, but spend their lives wandering over the Island ; — 
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tli0ir waggon-shaped talipot huts packed up and carried on d(m> 
kejs^ backs. They abhor work of all kinds, but do not appear to be 
addicted to serious crime. U nlike their brethren in Europe, fhey are 
,not much given to plunder, though at times having many opportuni- 
ties ; but, occasionally, a crop of kurakkan has b^n found to have 
sensibly diminished after their departure from the neighbourhood. 
They have no idea of time, are their own doctors, and their marrii^e 
and burial arrangements are of the simplest kind. Polygamy is 
'sometimes practised, but not polyandry. Their marriage rites con- 
sist in eating t(^ether on the same mat, the bridegroom placing five 
strings of beads round the neck of the bride. They appear to 
have a very limited range of persanal names, younger brothers 
being in some cases called by the same names as the elder, and 
distinguished from the latter only by the addition of' “small,” 
“ young,” &c., prefixed to their names, and females taking male 
names with the termination “ ahki” The snake-charmers profess 
to be able to catch cobras in the jungle when they please, 
and to dame them in a few days through their knowledge of 
“ cobra language,” and by means of the virtues of certain vege- 
table substances. The antidotes in question are the seed and 
]ti0ees of the stem or root of the nd^odurana and the root of the 
ishwara* The seed of the' wdgradaraKfl “ exactly resembles in 
shape the head of a cotira, showing the eyes, expanded hood, and 
tangs, while the stem is not unlike the body of the snake with its 
scales and peculiar markings. It is probably owing to these resem- 
blances that the plant is credited with mysterious powers as a snake 
antidote. When these snbstances are carried on the person, no 
cobra, it is asserted, will attack their possessor, for, as long as it is 
in their proximity, the reptile is powerless for Wm.” An experi- 
ment was made with the object of ascertaining what grounds there 
were for this assertion. A piece of elateara was held near the head 
of a cobra which was sitting up in an attitude of attack. “ The 
Snake certainly seemed to become suddenly cowed, and it subsided 
gradually into its basket. The same result did not follow subse- 
quently when P twig picked up at random from the spot was 
Substituted for the supposed antidote.”t The gipsies hold to the 
belief that there are castes among cobras as amongst men, one of a 
fierce nature only recently caught being said to be the fisher caste, 
whilst others were vell^las ! A family of the monkey-dancers 
n^e a living for some time by catching numbers of the Indi^ 
kingfisher,, the feathers of which they sold to Moormen of Beliatta 
Ba^ar, near Ta^alla. These feathers appear to be in great 
request in China.* “ The bird is cangbt by means of a nfet, close 


Ifte MgofJai-aaa, according to Mr. Fergusson, in tlie yTarhjna tllaa<lra,a, pl.nt 
v^ much like the pingelly or sesamnm ; Tamil nsmt, ndgatdli. The ward is 
the gigantm, the of Bengal ; Tamil, enMu, mward is (me Of 

the Teneties. 

t' Natarol Uigtory ofCcykfla 
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to which is placed a captive kingfisher to serve as a decoy. The 
net being so fine as to be practically invisible, the wild bird flies 
against it in attempting to join the decoy. The net collapses,' 
£^ng over the former bird, which is therenpon captured before 
it can free itself.” Another method of catching birds whose 
feathers are not of much value is by an ingenious device of cocoannt 
midribs smeared with jak-gum. With the people described above 
are not to be confounded a class of wandering Moormen called 
A'^dis, who fix theiP head quarters in some town or village and 
lodge in houses. 

Mr. Lewis had sent with his Paper a seed of the ndgadaranOf 
and portions of the stem of that plant, and of the elawdrd, and »!«« ■ 
a “ snake-stone,” which were inspected with much interest a» 
alleged antidotes against snake-bites. 

In answer to a query by the Hon. Secretary as to the empltqr*- 
ment of the elaward by native Vedardlas in cases of hydro- 
phobia, Dr, Vanderstraaten stated that he was unaware of its use» 
it being a deadly poison-t 

As regai ds the Telngu origin claimed for themselves by them 
GipaieSjMr. Bell observed that this was supported by the fact that 
the Wanjari, Lambani, Wadari, and Vaidya (snake-charmers), 
wandering castes of the Dekkan in India, according to Mr. Sinclair’s 
account of them in the Indian Antiquary, speak Telugn and would 
seem fo lay claim to Telugu descent. 

Mr. W. P. Kanasipha said he had obtained information regard- 
ing the "Gipsies” which led him to believe they were really 'Tami{ 
coolies, spewing but little Siphalese. 

Mr. E. F. Pea-era called attention to the fact of some df the 
Bodiyas leading a nomadic life and practising palmistry. Ho aim 
questioned the statement as to snake-charmers and monkey-danceiis 
not associating, as he had often met them together. 

Mr. W, K. James confirmed this last fact. 

The President thought that the origin of these " Gipsies” mast 
be determined by their language, and trusted that Members inter- 
ested would endeavour to procure as full a vocabulary of the 
Gipsy camp talk as possible. 

5. Before the Meeting closed the Hon. Sir John Douglas 
expressed on behalf of the Society their sense of the loss they had 
sustained by the death of CoL A. B. Pyrnrs, B.E ., their late President. 

6. Totes of thanks were then given to the writer of the Pato 
and the Chairman, and the Meeting closed. 


la a comamnication with reference to this subject from a resident in the 
Straits Settlements, which subseijnently appeared in the ''Ceyhm Ohservei^’ it wm' 
Stated that the Chinese make pictures of these and other feathers. Scenes frmn 
hi^ncal plays are thus represented ; houses, trees, dresses, &c., being aH of king- 
iBsherai’ and blne-jags’ feathars of different shades. The faces are done in ivorv w 

enamel, and horses and weapons mother feathers. 

t See Jonmal R A, S., C.B., 1865—6, p. 157. On the other hand,'see pp. 166,. 
166, 1.71, 176, 179, where the ward is givMi as an ingredient in seyeral native 
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Fryer, Calcutta, 1882. 
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CoHuiTTEE Meeting. 
October 5, 1883. 


• Present : 

The Hon. W. H. Eayenscroft, in the Chair. 

T. Berwick, Esq. j J. Capper, Esq. 

W. Fergnson, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

■ 1 . Confirmed Minutes of the last Meeting. 

2. The Hon. Secretary stated that the following Papers had 
been circnlated among the Reading Committee : — 

(а) “ The Elephant*catchers ( Pannikans ) of MnsaU,” by G-» 

M. Fowler, Esq., c.c.3. 

(б) “Sinhalese Bird-I^re,” by W, Knight James, Esq-., 

and proposed that a General Meeting should be convened before 
the close of the month, at which one or more of the Papers approved 
might be read. 

Resolved , — ^To call a General Meeting for the 23rd instant. 

3. With reference to Besolntion 3 of last Committee Meediig 
(June 11th), the Chairman announced that the Rales of the 
Society’s Library had been duly brought before the Museum 
Committee, and passed, so as to form an integral part of the entire 
body of Roles affecting the Museum Library, and that for their 
proper working the Museum Secretary and Librarian was 
responsible. 

4. The Hon. Secretary laid before the Committee a statement^ 
showing heavy outstanding debts on account of books ordered, in* 
the course of 1882, which the prospective revenue of the cnrrent 
year would not meet. In explanation Mr. Bell stated that the 
orders for these books had been sanctioned and been sent home - 
nnder the impression that the Government would continue td 
relieve the Society of all expense in connection with the printing 
of its transactions, as in past years. But the Socie^ has been 
informed that the continued pressure on the resources of the 
Government Press has rendered it impossible to grant this.eon^ 
cession, for this year at least ; the Society has therefore to fee® 
an extra expenditure in 1883 of over Rs. 500. The Hon, Seeie- 
tary suggested that the re-printing of back numbers of the Jtmmal 
be not further proceeded with, and that no fresh orders for books ' 
be issued until the Society emerges from its temporary difficnltie^ 
and its finances safely admit of charges other than those necessary’ 
for the regular issue of its Transactionsi 

Agreed to. 
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Genebal Meeting. 

, October 2Zrd, 1$83. 


Present : 


The Hon. W. H. Eavenscroft, President, in the Chair. 


J1 Capper, Esq. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.g. 
P. Freiidenbei^, Esq. 


W.E.Kynsey, Esq., p.c.M.O. 

H. J. MacVicar, Esq. 

W. P. Eanasipha, Esq. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1 . Bead and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting. Some 
conversation ensued regarding , the Paper on “The Gipsies of 
Ceylon,” read at the last meeting. The Chairman hoped that 
fairer information (particularly as to their camp dialect) 'would 
be supplied by outstation Members. 

2. On the motion of the Hon. ,W. H. Ravenscrofr, seconded , 
by Mr. J. Capper, the following gentlemen were admitted Mem- 
bers r— Messrs. J. H. Thwaites, Geo. Vanderspar, and Rev. S. D. 

J. Ondaatje. 


3. In laying on the table list of books presented to the Society 
since June, the Honorary Secretary remarked that the outlay on 
books during 1881 and 1882 had been considerable, and that 
purchases liad been curtailed this year in consequence of the 
Society having to face the cost of printing its Transactions 
formerly undertaken by the Government Press. 

4. (i) The Honorary Secretary then read portions of Mr. G. , 
.M. Fowler’s Paper on “The Elephant Catchers {Pannikans) of 
Mnsali,” of which the following is a summary: — The Paper shows 
the daring skill of these native sportsmen, whose only weapons are 
ropes of buffalo bide with a running noose at one end. They are 
described as a fine, tall race of. men, very muscular and nimble. 
They seek their game in parties of twenty, of whom, however, 

8 portion only advances to the front, armed with their bufiklo-hide 
nooses ; the other follow them at a distance ready to aid them 
when required. The noosers steal slowly and noiselessly up to a 
herd of elephants, rope in hand, and, as soon as they are close to 
them, their attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout, on which the 
animals start off, when the watchful Panikkans each slip a noose 
round one of their hind legs, and quick as lightning fasten the 
Other end to a stout tree. Sometimes the ropes break ; if not, the 
miimal falls on the ground with the sudden jerk, and the other 

and head are made fast. There are elephant charmers who 
practise to ensure success to the hunters, and these, after a 
capture, receive as their share a fee of 10 to 12^ per cent, on the 
value of the animals caught. 

The Chairman remarkeii that in the Trincomalee District the 
people used to catch elephants, but it was not so plddkily done. 
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They ^sed to shoot the mothers and then take the young ones ; 
and that was the cause of a great deal of the late destruction of 
elephants in that part of the country. The Pannikans seemed to 
be quite a distinct breed, for the people he had referred to could 
not catch elephants in the same way — t. e. noose them round 
the leg and fasten the rope to a tree. He believed a good man/ 
of the elephants so tied often managed to break loose. - When to 
was in the Mannar District the other day, he heard a good deal 
about elephant-catching, and he was told that an elephant which 
had been caught escaped with the rope round its leg, and was the 
terror of the neighbourhood. . 

(ii) .The next Paper (portions of which were read by the 
Secretary) was by Mr. W. K. James, on “ Sinhalese Bird-Lore.” 
It deals with the numerous legends in connection with the birds 
of the country. The magpie robin (S. Pol-kichcha) is believed to 
be a bird of ill-omen, and is generally driven from any dwelling 
it approaches. The body of the black robin is employed in certain 
incantations or charms. The king-crow (S. Kaputu~bend, Kamt- 
du-panntkkiyd) or dronga is a diminutive bird which may frequentl/ 
be seen harassing the crow, and there is a curious legend about this 
bird and the crow in a former state, very characteristic of its ingen- ' 
uity. The story goes, that, to settle a wager, the crow and the littlo 
“king” each took in its beak a small bag of whatever substance 
it pleased, to see which could fly highest ; the crow took a bag of 
cotton, as being very light, but the wary “ king,” seeing that rain 
was coming on, took a bag of salt, which the rain soon, washed 
away, whilst the cotton became heavier in the wet. Other legends 
relate to the parrot, the spotted dove, the red lapwing, and other 
birds. 

An interesting discussion ensued. . , 

5. The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


Committee Meeting. 
December 1883. 


Present : 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq., in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A, 


J. E. Wardrop, Esq. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 


J. G. Dean, Esq., Honorai/ Treasurer. 
H. 0. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


1. Bead and confirmed Minutes of the last Meeting. 
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2. Proceeded to nominate Office-Bearers for the ensuing fear. 

President . — The Hon. J. F. Dickson, x.M., cjh.g. 

Vice-Presidents — i Esq., F.E.A.8. 

Vice-rresiaents.— ^ y^„iforth Green, Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer. — J. G. Dean, Esq. 


Committee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cnll, Esq., m.a. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

W. R. Kynsey, Esq., f.c.m.o. 
H. Trimen, Esq., si.B., p.l.s. 

J'. L. Yanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

Mr. Bell, on being renominated as Honorary Secretary for 1 884, 
expressed his regret that his increased official duties would prevent 
his continuing to fill the post. Ultimately, in compliance with the 
request of the President-elect (Hon. Mr. Dickson), Mr. Bell 
consented to act witE Mr. W. E. Davidson, o.c.s., as Joint Secre- 
tary, mtunly for the purpose of editing the Society’s PublicationB. 


Hon. Secretaries. 


( H, C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s. • 
***' I W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.c.s. 


Mr. Berwick was induced to serve on the Reading Committee in 
place of the Rev. E. F. Miller, m.a., who had left for England. * 

I The President (ex-officio.) 

j:b!?uKSm.a. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.i,.s. 

3. The Honorary Secretary submitted a statement of finances 
prepared by the Honorary Treasurer. 

4. The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


AifHPAi, Meeting. 
December 20th, 1883. 


Present t 


His Excellency Sir Arthur Gordon, g.c.m.g.. Patron, in the 
Chair. 

The' Hen. Sir J. Douglas, k.c.m.6., Lieutenant-Governor, Vice- 
Patron. 

The Hon. J, F. Dickson, c.m.g.. President-elect. 

The Right Rev. the Jjord Bishop of Colombo. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. D. M. Coghill, Esq., M.D. 
J. B. Cull, Esq., 1J.A. 


W. E. Davidson, Esq. 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. 

J.G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Treasr. 
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C. F. Dias,. Fsq., Maha- 
Mndalijar. 

C. Dickman, Esq. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.M.o. 
H. VT. Green, Esq. 

S. Green, Esq. 

N. Kdsipillai, Esq. 

W. E. Kynsey. Esq, p. C.Jit.o. 
F. C. Loos, Esq, 


John Perera, Esq.,MndaUyar. 

S. Eajapak^, Esq., Mudali- 
yar. 

P. Eanasipha, Esq. 

W, G. Eockwood, Esq. m-d. 

N. Sajerajasinhana. 

C. H. De Soyza, Esq. 

The Hon. J. Stoddart. 

T. H. F. Tothill, Esq., M.i>. . 
J. L. Vanderstraatwi, Esq., it.D. 
Geo. Wall, Esq. 


H. J. MacVicar, Esq. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

I, The Minutes of the General Meeting of October 23rd were 
read and confirmed. 


2, The Honorary Secretary laid on the table 

(a) List of Books received since the last General Meeting. 

(b) Specimen copy of C. A, S. Journal, No. 9“ (Vol. IIL, 
Part L, 1856-8) reprinted at the “ Times of Ceylon” Press. 


3. Proceeded to elect Office Bearers for 1884. 

President . — The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g. 

T%ee.Presidmts~\^^’ 

vtce i-resxaents. | ^ ^ Kynsey, Esq. , p.c.m.o. 

Son. Treasurer, — J. G, Dean, Esq. 

Son Secretaries — -f ^a^i'^son. Esq. 

J±on. secretaries . jj q p 

Committee. 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

S. Green, Esq. 

H. Trimen, Esq., m.b., F.I..8. • 
J. L. Vanderstraaten,Esq.,ii.®. 
J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

4. The Honorary Secretary then read the Annual Eeport of 
the Committee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., ujl. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 


5. The Meeting closed with a vote .of thanks to His Excel- 
lency the Governor for presiding. 


Reprinted from the “ Times of Ceylon.” 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the Council Chamber, 
His Excellency the Governor presiding. There was a large 
gathering of Members — ^the largest, we believe, the Society has 
had for some time past at its Meetings — due, no doubt, to the fact 
that this was the first occasion on which His Excellency Sir 
Arthur Gordon presided. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

Mr. T. Bebwicx said he had been asked to propose the list of 
.Office-Bearers for this year. The list of Committee Members was 
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tli0 ^me aa last year, with two exceptions. He was sore they 
,, ■ would aU welcome to the Committee Mr. Staniforth Green and 
. Dr. Trimen. The other change was the election of Mr. Dickson ' 
- IB President, consequent on the departure of Mr. Eavenscroft to 
> England. In. view of the proofs Mr. Dickson had already given 

■ I to them of his interest in the Society, and of his own personal 

tastes and studies, he was sure there could be but one opinion—— 
that was, that they could not find a better gentleman than 
: Mr. Dickson to succeed their late President, Mr. Eavenscroft. 

* It was also proposed that Dr. Kynsey should take Mr. Dickson’s 
place as Vice-President. He was sure they would receive the 
names of these gentlemen with approbation. There was one other 
' ■ change which was proposed to be made, and which perhaps he 
should mention — namely, to have two joint Secretaries instead of 
one. Their hard-working Secretary, finding he was unable to 
. continue to devote the same time to the interests of the Society 
which he wished to give, owing to his increased official duties, had 
pl^ed his resignation in the hands of the Committee^ The Cqm- 
mittee were very anxious, if possible, to avoid a course which 
, woMd be attended with great disadvantage to the Society, and 
•''. I,-; ‘it was proposed (and he had no doubt the Society would see its 
to adopt the suggestion) that they should have two joint 
Secretaries, Mr. Davidson of the Civil Service consenting to assist 
. . Mr. Bell. He would, with the permission of the Meeting, read out 
the names of the proposed Office-Bearers. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report ; — 

, , , Annual Report. 

• , t = " In submitting its Annual Report, your Committee is gratified in 

being able again to congratulate the Society on its assured 
portion. Since the resuscitation in 1881 a steady development 
has ensued, and the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
has, it is confidently believed, fully regained its former firm and 
^ honourable status amongst similar institutions throughout the 
world. Correspondence with sister societies, interrupted during 
the period of apathy between 1875-80, has been renewed, and 
interchange of publications invited by several new learned bodies. 

“Members . — Ten new Members were admitted in the course of 

the year ; death has robbed us of two Members (one for many 
/ years the zealoug President of the Society, Col. A. B. Fyers, R.e!, 

; Surveyor-General), and eight have been lost by retirement, conse- 
r. ' quent on departure from Ceylon. The present list shows 10 Life 
j ^ ‘ Members, and 106 Ordinary Members, or 120 

k'ih , in,,ull- It is hoped that the ensuing year will witness a considerable 
“.i ‘ ^ Members, and the re-enrolment of many gentlemen 

. whose withdrawal from the Society was solely due to its lifelessness 
apparent collapse during the five yearsabo ve-mentioned. Were 
.. the objects of the Society more generally known, it may safely be 
asserted Uiat they could not fail to attract to its ranks afar greater 
• , proportion of the intcUi<mnt public. With o-t ' ty- 4 
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varied Library, alike accessifte to resident and ontstation Members, 
nothing save ignorance of the Society’s raison ^etre, and of the 
advantage it offers for acquiring a familiarity with the many 
branches of research possible in the Island, prevents a larger 
influx of new Members. It cannot be too prominently put for- 
ward that “ the design of the Society is to institute and promote 
inquiries into the history, religions, languages, literature, arts, 
and social condition of the present and former inhabitants of this 
Island, with its geology and mineralogy, its climate and meteoro^' 
logy, its botany and zoology.” 

“ Meetings. — Three General Meetings were held during the year 
— in February, June and October. There is a growing feeling th^ 
these Meetings might, with more benefit, be convened in the‘ 
evening instead of the afternoon, a time when the majority of 
Members find it very inconvenient — ^nay, quite impossible — to 
attend. Evening Meetings could be held both more frequently, 
and would partake of the character of conversaziones or socU 
reunions. The experiment is well worthy a trial. 

‘^Papers. — The supply of Papers has fallen short of the expec- 
tations formed at the close of 1882. The few sent in have, indeed, 
for the most part equalled in merit and interest those of past 
years; but, as pointed out in the Committee’s Report of last 
December, the want of practical support in this respect from the 
, Members as a body is hardly creditable, and much to be regretted. 
Members whose lot is cast in outlying districts cannot but have 
far better opportunities for uninterrupted and successful enquiry 
into the wide range of subjects which come within the Society’s 
scope. Whether it be the peculiarity of different soils, and their 
suitability for various products, the ravages of some sporadic pest, 
the description of new forms of animal life, climatic vagaries and 
influence, the introduction of fresh industries, village customs, and 
folk-lore, or the still imperfectly traced history of the Island, as 
deducible from old MSS. or older ruins,— there is ample material 
for close and profitable investigation. 

“ The following Papers were read at General Meetings of the 
year ; — 

(1) “ Notes illustrative of Buddhism as the Daily Religion of 

the Buddhists of Ceylon, and some account of their 
Ceremonies before and after Death,” by the Hon. J. F. 
Dickson, m.a., c.C.s., c.m.g. 

(2) “ Ceylon Gipsies,” by J. P. Lewis, Esq., m.a., c.c.s. 

(3) “ The Elephant Catchers (Panikkans) of MusaU,” 1^ 

G. M. Fowler, Esq., C-C.s. 

(4) “ Sinhalese Bird-Lore,” by W. Knight James, Esq., B.SC. 

“ Among other Papers perused by the Reading Committee may. 
be noted : — 

(1) “ Notes oh the Ornithology of the Balangoda District,” 
by F. Lewis, Esq. 
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(2) “Polonnaruwa and its RniiS,” by E. B, Go^aratna, Esq^ 
Atapattn Madaliyar, Galle. 

• “ The Journal of the year will contain nearly all the aboye. 

“In addition, several inscriptions (with transcript and translation^ 
not recorded in Dr. E. Muller’s Archaeological Survey of Oeylon, 
have been received from Government and offered to Dr. Burgess for 
the “ Indian Antiquary,” to ensure their early publication.' 

“Publications . — The Committee notice with regret that delay in 
issuing the Society’s Transactions seems well nigh unavoidable. This 
is a serious defect, and efforts will be made to minimize it as far as 
practicable in future. The Government Press was only able to aid 
by printing the “ Proceedings, 1882,” and the two Numbers of the 
Journal for that year had to be entrusted to other local presses. 
No. 25, 1882 (Vol. VII.), is dragging a slow length along in the 
press, its prompt issue being rendered difficult by the technical 
nature of one or two Papers requiring tedious proof corrections. 
Mr. Albert Gray’s translation from the French edition of MM. 
Defr4mery and Sanguinetti of that portion of Ibn Batuta’s travels 
relating to the Mdldives and Ceylon, forms the “ Extra No., 1882,” 
and is in the hands of Members. The old traveller’s quaint account 
of the Maidive group supplements the information contained in 
sir. Bell’s Report on the Islands, lately printed by Government. 
A'reprint of our Journal for 1856-58 (Vol. III., Fart 1, No. 9) is 
approaching completion, and will be out before the end of the year.. 
Of Professor Virchow’s Monograph on the Veddas, a translation has 
.’(been made for the Society at home, under instructions from Mr. 
Bruce (our President in 1 882 ), and the M S. is expected ftom Europe 
very shortly. It may, however, be found advisable, in view of 
present heavy calls on the Society’s annual revenue, to transfer 
this Paper also to the “ Indian Antiquary,” on the equitable condi- 
tion that a certain number of copies, when printed, be furnished 
tq this Society. 

“Library . — This has at length been placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Books are now issued and called in regularly, whilst a 
re-arrangement of the works on the shelves has been effected in 
accordance with Sir J. Budd Phear’s scheme of classification. 
The recently printed Catalogue and our liberal Rules afford every 
facility to Members in all parts of the Island to make use of the 
Library. A further improvement in working has been secured 
by the incorporation of the C. A. S. Library Rules with those of 
the Museum Library, thus definitely throwing undivided respon- 
sibility on the Secretary and Librarian of the Museum. The 
appointment of the Honorary Secretary of the Society as an ex- 
officio Member of the Museum Committee, upon the recommend- 
ation of the President (Mr. Ravenscroft), must be considered 
* mninently satisfactory, and tend to ensure due regard being paid 
-for the future to the Society’s interests, 

“Money . — The receipts and expenditure of the year up to date 
aret^ulated in the annexed state t, dr“wn no by *’ . Hr ir«ry 
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Treasurer. The credit balance in the O. B. C. is shown to be 
Bs. 45'77, with a prospective additional income of abont Ks. 360 
on account of outstanding subscriptions. It should, however, be 
stated that there are liabilities which more than counterbalance 
the total possible incomings for 18S3. This temporarj embarrass- 
ment has been brought about entirelj by the Society having had • 
to face this year, for the first time, the cost of printing its Journal — 
a charge already amounting to Bs. 539*94, or nearly half its 
revenue up to 1882. Government had relieved us from this burden, 
enabling large and regular orders for new books to be sent to' 
England, but the heavy pressure of work in the Government 
Printing Office of late, and the curtailment of expenditure, rendered 
it impossible to grant the concession longer. Whilst, therefore^ 
it was necessary that the printing of the current Journal should 
not be deferred, large book-bills of 1882 had to be met. The sum. 
spent under this head (Bs. 379*20) applies rather to orders of 1882, 
since settled, than to fresh purchases. The Committee discussed 
the question of ways and means at a Meeting in October, and 
decided to stay the reprinting of back Numbers of the Journal, and 
investment in new books for the Library, until all book-debts 
were liquidated. Application will be made to Government for a 
renewal of the privilege of the use of its Press, or for a small 
annual grant equivalent to the estimated cost of printing two 
Numbers of the Journal, and the Proceedings of each year. 

President’ s Address . — Owing to the departure from the Island 
of Mr. Ravenscroft, the Society, for the second year in succession, 
is deprived of the usual address of its President, always looked 
forward to as a fitting close to the year’s work. 

“In conclusion, theCommittee have much pleasure in announcing 
that His Excellency the Governor has kindly consented to become 
the Society’s Patron.” 




le reading of the Report over. 


His Excellbnct the GoveknOr said ; “ Gentlemen, — I cannot 
meet you for the first time without thanking you for the honor you 
have done me in electing me to be Patron of this Society, and 
without assuring you of my sincere interest in the objects to which 
the Society is devoted — an assurance which, in my case, is not a 
mere conventional statement of that interest which every Patron 
or President may be supposed to take in the Society over which he 
presides, but is a simple fact, because, for many years past, the 
subjects to the investigation of which this Society is devoted have 
occupied some share of my attention, and I am a Member of long- 
standing of the old Boyal Asiatic Society of London. I trust this 
gathering to-day may be only the forerunner of many others ; and 
I think that one cannot easily overrate the importance of such a 
centre to which Papers on all the many various subjects to which 
our attention is invited by the rules and the forms of the Society, 
may be sent. I think, too, that this Society may be nsefulin other 
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wa78 than as a mere vehicle for the reception, the reading, and 
printing of Papers. It would be an act Of unpardonable presump- 
tion for the newest Member of the Society to profess to offer any 
hints as' to how it should proceed : nor ^all I be guilty of that 
offence. But I may remark, in passing, that I have seen, in 
Societies of a similar character — archaeological, literary, or devoted 
to similar purposes with ours — very great good has resulted from 
ndt only having Meetings for the reading and discussion of Papers 
on certain subjects, but also from undertaking some special piece 
of work — it may be a very humble piece of work — as the funds of 
the Society permit, but still, some distinct object, having relation 
to the subjects, the investigation of which we wish to promote. 
For instance, if the funds of the Society permitted, or any indi- 
vidual Members of Society were inclined to club together to work 
in this manner, I cannot conceive of anything more in consonance 
with the objects of this Society than carrying cut a small excavation 
in the great ruins of this Island, or of pursuing some other small 
work of a simitar character. I hare often heard with regard to 
such societies as these — literary, archaeological, or other societies 
— tthat, whether they are successful or unsuccessful, depends on one 
‘'simple fact, — not on the eminence or skill of the Members of the 
< 3 ommittee, not on the numbers or influence of the Members of the 
. Society, — ^but on the fact of whether it has a good or an inefficient 
^ 'S^etary. ■ If that be the te.st of the success or non-success of a 
•Society, I believe we may congratulate ourselves on the prospect 
' of being eminently successful, because, from all I have seen and 
heard, the Society may be congratulated, I am sure, on the services 
of a most efiicient and valuable officer. (Applause.) Now, gen- 
tlemen, I will not detain you longer this afternoon beyond this 
expression of my feeling of thanks for the honor yon have done 
me, and my sincere hope that we may together manage really to 
effect something or other for the prosecution of science in connection 
with the Asiatic Society of this Colony.” (Applause.) A 


Mr. Dickson, c.m.g., said ; " Sir, — I have been requested by 
the Society to convey to you their thanks, not only for accepting 
the office of Patron of this Society, but also for coming here to-day 
to show by your words and action the kindly interest which we 
feel certain you take in this Society. We feel that it is an assist- 
ance we have wanted, and which, for many years, we have been 
without, that the Governor should not only take a formal interest 
ih this Society as its Patron, but that he should take such a real, 
personal interest as your Excellency has been good enough to say 
yon take, because it is to the Governor we must look to promote 
tiibse iifterests which will never be established thoroughly till the 
real character of the natives, their customs, and feelings are 
sfndied, which it is the object of this Society to prbmote.” 

His Lordship the Bishop op Colombo said that it had been 
, KB^ested to him that he should take upon himself the honourable 
of seconding the expression of thanks to His Excellency, 
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Tvhich Mr. Dickson had already given voice to. He did so with 
great sincerity, and he thought he was not the only one to whom 
His Excellency’s presence in these unoflScial Meetings was a sort 
of an encouragement. He hoped that the great number of Mem- 
bers will do what he was ashamed to confess in his own case he 
had not done, — attend the Meetings of the Society which they belcmg 
to, more regularly. For his own part, he heartily thanked His" 
Excellency for the suggestion which had fallen from him. At 
present, unless the Members had a special interest in the Paper to 
be read, or had something valuable to contribute, or generally 
some other particular occasion for coming to that Meeting, they 
kept away. But if the Society could make itself a little more 
personally interesting to all in the manner suggested, so that all 
could take part, the Meetings would perhaps be better attended. 
He begged to second the vote of thanks which Mr. Dickson had 
proposed. (Applause.) 

His Excellency acknowledged the vote with a “ Thank you,’' 
and the meeting broke up. 


The Honorary Treasurer in account with the Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch.) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


C Corrected up to DecemJ>er 31st, 1883.) 


1. — ^Life Mekbbbs. 


Gopleston, Reginald, The Bight 
Keverend the Lord Bishop 
of Colombo, D-D. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. 
Ferguson, A. M., c.m.g. 
Ferguson, A. M., Junr. 


Ferguson, D. W. 
Ferguson. J. 
Grant, J. N. 

Gnnn, J. 

Nicholson, Rev. J. 


2. — Honobaby Mehbebs. 


Gray, A. 
Doldsvrorth, E. 
Eiinte, M. M. 


De Zoysa, L., Maha Mudaliyar. 
Military Medical Officers ia 
Ceylon. 


3. — Obbinabt Membebs. 


Alwis, Hon. A. L. De 
Arneil, J. A. 

Bailey, J. B. Allanson, c.c.s. 
Baumgartner, G. A., c.c.s. 
Bell, H. C. F., Hon. Secy, 
Berwick, T. 

Blair, W. 

Boake, W. J. S., L.B.C.8., C.C.S. 
Browne, G. D. L., c.c.s. 
Burrows, S. M., m.a., c.c.s. 
Capper, J. 

Carbery, J., M.B., C.M. 
Churchill, J. F., h.i.c.e. 
Clarke, A. 

Coghill, J. D. M., M.D. 

Conolly, P. W., c.c.s. * 
Coomara Swamy, P. 

Crawford, M. S., c.c.s. 

Cal|^ J. B., U.A. 

Daendliker, P. 

Davidson, W. E., c.c.s. 
Dawson, A. R., c.c.s. 

Dean, J. G., Hon. Treasurer, 
Dias, C. P., Maha Mudaliyar. 
Dias, W. A., M.D. St Andrew’s, 
U.B.C.S., I..S.A., England. 
Dickman, C., c.c.s. 


Dickson, Hon. J. F., H.A., o.M.G, 
C.C.S., President. 

Dixon, A. C., b.sc., f.C.s. 

Don Charles, E. L. 
Douglas,Hon. Siv John,K.cjK.G., 
Vice-Patron. 

Duncan, W. H. 6., F.B.6.S. 
Dunlop, C. E., c.c.s. 

Elliott, £., C.C.S. 

Ferguson, W., vj..s. 

Fowler, G. M., c.c.s. 
Freiidenberg, Ph. 

Green, H. W., c.c.s. 

Green, Staniforth, Vice-Presdf. 
Grenier, J. 

Grenier, S., jjp. 

Grinlinton, J.J., c.e., f.b.6.8. 
Gunaratna, E. R., Atapatto 
Mudaliyar 
GunatUaka, W, 

Haines, W. G., C.C.S. 

Hill, G. C., B.A. 

Hurley, E. B. 
levers, R. W., m.a., c.c.s. 
James, W. Enight, f.b.G;S., 
F.B.HIST.S. 

JayatUaka, S., Mudaliyar, j.p. 
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Jayawardana, A. Mudalijar. 
Easipillai, N. P. 

Kynsey, W. R., mjs;.q.c.p.i., 

L. B.CS.I. 

Lawrie, A. C. 

LeP, L. F., C.C.S. 

.LeMesurier, C. J. R., C.C.s., 
F.G.S., F.A.S. (London), 

Lewis, F. 

Lewis, J, P., M.A., C.C.s. 

Lloyd, T. H. 

Loos, F. C. 

Loos, J., M.D. St. Andrew' St 

M. K.C.P., L E.C.S., Edinburgh. 
Mason, J. D., c.c.a. 

Miller, Rev. £. F., m.a. 

Moir, Hon. R. W. D., c.c.s. 
Morgan, J. F., H.B.C.S. Eng- 
land, M.B., C.M., Aberdeen. 
Moss, A. Spence, a.u.i.c.e., 
rM.s. 

Moysey, H. L., c.c.s. 

Nevill, H., c.c.s. 

Newton, ^v. H;, ii.A. 

Noyes, E. T., c.c.s. 

.Ondaatje, Rev. S. D. 

Perera, E. F. 

Perera, J., Mndaliyar 
Perera, J. M. 

Pieris, J. M. P., Mndaliyar 
Plaxton, J. W., M.E.C.S., l.s.a. 
Price, F. H,, c.c.s. 
Pyemont-Pyemont, L. 0., C.C.S. 


Rajapaksa, S. D’A. W., j. p., 
Mndaliyar 

Rama-Nathan, Hon. P., J.p. 
Ranasi^ha, W. P. 

Ravenscroft, Hon. W. H., c.c.s. 
Rockwood,W. Gr., m.d. Madras. 
Sagarajasingham, N< 

Saram, J. H. De, c.c.s. 
Saunders, Hon. F. R., c.c.s. 
Saxton, 6. S., c.c.s. 
Seneviratna, A. De. 

Sharpe, W. E. T., c.c.s. 
Sinclair, R. H., c.c.s. 

Skeen, W. L. H. 

Soysa, C. H. De, j.p. 

Stoddart, Hon. J. 

Tate, L. J. E. 6., c.c.s. 
Thomas, A. H. 

Thwaites, J. H., m.a. 

Tothill, T. H. F., m.d. 

Trimen, H,, m.b.,f.i..s. 

Twigg, T. McC., c.c.s. 
VanCnylenberg, H. 
Vanderspar, Geo. 
Vanderstraaten, J. L., m.d., 
M.R.C.P. St. Andrew's,, 
London, d.b.c.s. Edinburgh. 
VanDort, W. G., m.d., c.m., 
Aberdeen. 

W&ce, H., c.c.s. 

Wall, G., F.E.G.S., F.L.S. 
Wardrop, J. 6. 

White, H., C.C.8. 

Worthington, G. E., c.c.s. 


GEO. 1. A. SKEBB, GOVEBUMEHt PBIBTEB, COLOMBO, CETLON, 
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OFFICE BEARERS, 1884. 


Patron. 

His Excellency the Hon. Arthur H. Gordon, g.c.m.g.. 
Governor. 

Vice-Patron. 

Hon. Sir John Douglas, k.c.m.g. 

President. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g. 

Vice-Presidents. 

G. Wall, Esq., f.r.g.s., f.l.s. 

W. R. Ktnset, Esq., m.k.q.c.p.i., l.r.c.s.i. 

Honorary Treasurer. 

J. G. Dean, Esq. 

Honorary Secretaries. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s. | W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.c.s. 


Committee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., m.a. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 
Ph. Frecdenberg, Esq. 


S. Green, Esq., f.l.s. 

H. Trimen, Esq., m.b.. f.l.s. 
J. L. Vanderstraaten, 
Esq., M.D. 

J. G. Wakdrop, Esq. 


December 20, 1883. 
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Committee Meeting. 

Is/ February, 1884, 4 p.m.. United Service Library, 
Present : 

T. Berwick, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., p.l.s. I P. Rama-Nathan, Esq. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. | (introduced). 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., and W. E. Davidson, Esq. Hon. Secretaries. 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — Mr. Bell laid the following Papers on tlje table : — 

a. An Account of the Capture of Colombo in 1796 : A Transla- 
tion from the French of Monsieur de la Thombe, an Officer in the 
Dutch Service, by the late Col. Fyers, r.e. 

b. Notes on Beligala in Three K6ral6s, by R. W. levers, 
Esq., M.A., c.c.s. 

c. The Language of the Threshing Floor, by J. P. Lewis, 
Esq., M.A., c.c.s. 

Resolved, — That a General Meeting be called for the 12th 
instant, at 4 p.m., in the Council Chamber, at which the first two 
Papers should be read. 

3. — Mr. Davidson read a Prospectus, forwarded to him by the 
Lord Bishop of Colombo, with the object of securing co-operation 
in literary work on the first fifty Jataka Stories. 

Resolved, — That the Bishop be invited to attend a Committee 
Meeting, to be held (if possible) during the ensuing week, at the 
Museum, to discuss with the Committee the feasibility of the 
scheme submitted by him, previous to introducing the question 
before the General Meeting; the Hon. Secretary to arrange a 
date for the Meeting at which the President and the Bishop would 
be able to attend, and to give the Committee notice accordingly. 

4. — Read letter from Dr. Burgess, of the Indian Antiquary, 
on the subject of certain “ eye copies ” of ancient inscriptions for- 
warded to him by the Secretary. Mr. Burgess condemns the 
practice of taking “eye copies,” and asks that impressions may be 
procured, giving directions how they can best be obtained. 

Resolved, — That Mr. Burgess be requested to return the copies 
sent him, that steps may be taken to secure accurate impressions 
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of the inscriptions, and that the directions laid down by Mr. 
Burgess for taking impressions be printed and circulated for the 
guidance of Members of the Society.* 

4. — Bead correspondence with the Editor of the Orientalist 
in connection with printing the Society’s .Journal for the future, 
and approved the action of the Hon. Secretary in concluding 
arrangements with the Editor of the Orientalist to have the 
English manuscript of Prof. Virchow’s Monograph on the Veddahs 
printed as a number of the Journal without charge, subsequent to 
the appearance of the Paper in the pages of the Orientalist. 


Committee Meeting. 

9<A February, 18S4, 4 p.m., at the Colombo Museum. 
Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g., President, in the Chair. 

T. Berwick, Esq. I Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. I J. E. Wardrop, Esq. 

J. G. Pean, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.c.s.. 
Joint Secretaries. 

The Bight Bev, Lord Bishop of Colombo present, on invitation, 
to confer with the Committee. 


• Circular. Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 

Colombo, 7th July, 1884. 

Sir, — The annexed extract from a letter by Dr. Burgess, of the Indian 
Antiquary, it is thought might be of value to those Members of the Society 
who^ duties may lead them to the discovery of ancient inscriptions or 
carvings. A supply of the Paper referred to will be forwarded on application 
to me. 

Yours, &c.. 


W. E. Davidson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Extract referred to. 

First, the stone is well brushed to clean it, and then a little common soap 
IS rubbed on the brush, and by it over the stone Next, common country 
nn^ed paper (whitey-brown) is dipped in water and laid carefully over it, 
and beaten down with the brush. If one sheet does not cover it, another 
IS laid on to overlap the first by about an inch, and so on till the whole is 
second layer is laid on in the same way, keeping ihe edges 
well off the joinings in the first layer. These sheets are also carefully beaten 
down mto every letter. When fully half dry, a dabber is dipped in a little 
lamp-Wack ^omd up with water and a drop of gum, and, taking care that 
tne surface of the dabber is only moist (not wet) with this black ink, the whole 
m^ription 13 i^ubcd over with it. This is then allowed to dry thoroughly, 
f. peeled oS and roUed up. If the least moisture 

“ - eliances are it will tear or be spoilt. If it does 

rubted ov^r^mtS biSh’^’’* “ 
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Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — Discussed the Bishop’s Prospectus for co-ordinate work on 
the first fifty Jatak -IS, and the best means towards attaining practical 
results. Ultimately it was resolved that the Hon. Secretary do 
issue printed copies of the Prospectus, with a Circular, inviting the 
co-operation of all Members of the Society wishing to aid in the 
work, and that scholars likely to contribute be specially requested 
to undertake Papers under the difierent heads. Mr. Dickson added 
a seventh head to those appearing in the Prospectus, viz., “The 
popular acceptance of the Jatakas as shown in picture-stories and 
sculptures,” for which he undertook to be personally responsible.* 


• Circular. Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 

Colombo, 21st April, 1884. 

Dear Sib, — It has been suggested that Members of the Society should 
engage in some common study, and by co-operation and division of labour, 
as well as by the stimulus of friendly intercourse and discussion, make the 
most of the little time which each Member, as a rule, can give. It has been 
hoped even that by this means some definite piece of work of permanent value 
might be done. 

In one particular field, that of Pali Literature and Buddhist Antiquities, a 
definite suggestion of this kind has been made. The first fifty stories in the 
Jataka Book (as numbered in PaUsboll’s edition) have been taken as an easy 
and manageable subject, and one at the same time of many-sided interest. 
The stories (or forty out of the fifty) having been published in English by 
Mr. Rhys Davids, and all being attainable also in Sinhalese, the opportunity 
is not limited to students of Pali. 

It is proposed by the Committee that in the month of October next a 
meeting should be held, at which one Member has undertaken to open the 
subject by sketching the outlines of the various topics of the synopsis given ^ 
below. As each topic is brought forward by the introducer, other Members 
are to read short papers, or to contribute viva race their own views and the 
results of their study on that particular topic ; another topic will then be 
opened, and papers, memoranda, or speeches contributed in regard to it ; 
and so on. 

It is thought that at the end a small Committee may be appointed to arrange 
and perhaps to edit the information which will thus have been collected. 

The purpose of the present Circular is to make this scheme known to 
Members, and to invite each Member, if he will, to select one or more of the 
topics of the synopsis, as tho.se to which he will direct his attention in the 
interval between this and October next ; and to undertake either to read a 
paper or memorandum upon such topic or topics, or at least to be prepared to 
enter into discussion in regard to them. 

For instance, a Member may inform the Committee, in reply to this Circu- 
lar, that he will read tile fifty stories in English, and will make notes of 
their contents, after the manner suggested in section 2, and will digest these 
notes into a paper or memorandum. 

Another may undertake to give the results of his study of the Sinhalese 
version. A third may promise a paper on section 7, and to be prepared with 
an opinion on section 3. 

It is evident that the success of the plan depends mainlv on Members 
undertaking to be responsible for a definite portion, although there is nothing 
to prevent several Members from unde.-taking the same portions, or one 
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3. — On a motion of the President, it was resolved unanimously 
that in view of the present state of the Society’s funds, and the 
paramount importance of issuing its publications regularly, 
Government be earnestly solicited to sanction an annual grant 
of Rs. .500, equivalent to the cost of printing two numbers of 
the Journal.* 


General Meeting. 


\2th February, 1884, 4 p.m., at the Colombo Museum. 
Present : 


His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, k.c.m.G. 

The Hon. J. K. Dickson, m.a., c.m.q., President. 

G. Wall, Esq., Vice-Piesident. 


T. Berwick, Esq 
W. J. S. Boake, Esq., O.c.s. 
J. 1). M. Coghill, Esq., m.d. 
A, M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.g. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

S, Greeu, Esq., f.l.s. 

J. R. Greenhill, Esq., a.m.d. 
Rev. S. U, T. Ondaatje. 

A. Jayawardana, Mudaliyar. 


J. Loos, Esq., M.D. 

J. D. Mason, Esq., c.c.s. 

H. MacVicar, Esq., p.z.s. 
The Mah& Mudaliyar. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

F. H. Price, Esq., c.c.s. 

S. Rajapaksa, Mudaliykr. 
W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

M.D. 


Member from covering the whole ground. It is desired that each point should 
bo touched on by some one who has specially considered it, and also that on 
each point the views of more than one Member should be attained. 

Yours, &c., 

W. E. Datidsos, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Synopsis befebbed to. 

Contentt of a proposed Paper on the Firtt Fifty Jdtakae. 

1. — Review of Mr. Rhys David.s’ Introduction, with remarks indicating the 
points in which further study would be most valuable. 

2. — The contents of the fifty stories, under the heads of Folk-lore, Moral 
Teaching, Prudential and Technical Hints, Customs, &c. 

3. — The probable relation of the stories to the verses, and to the introduc- 
tions ; indications as to which was the original element, what due to com- 
pilers, &c. 

4. — Remarks on the P41i opinions of scholars as to its date. 

5. — Opinions as to the Sinhalese version : whether it reproduces anything of 
the old Siphalese version ; whether it is a perfect specimen of the fourteenth 
century, or has the defects of a servile translation. 

6. — Notice of points to be watched for in reading the remaining Jatakas. 

7. — The popular acceptance of the JAtakas as shown in picture-stories and 
sculptures. 

8. — Translation of the ten Jittakas 41-50. 

9. — ^Translaticai of the Jitakas omitted by Mr. Rhys Davids. 

* The Colonial Secreta^, by letter of the 25th February, signified that the 
application would be considered with the Budget of 1885, and the grant for 
Ks. 600, for 1886, was afterwards included in the estimates for that year. 
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H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.G.s., 
Hon. Secretaries. 

Visitors. — Major MacCullum, R.E., and Captain Massey, k.k. 
Business. 

I. — The Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 20th December, 
1883, were read and confirmed, 

2. — Mr. Davidson laid on the table the List of Books received 
since the last General Meeting. 

3. — The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of 
the Society : — 

C. Eardley-Wilmot, Esq., c.c.s. 

A. Forsyth, Esq. 

A. P. Green, Esq. 

T. B. Panabokke, Rat^mahatmaya. 

4. — The Papers read were : — (1) “ The Language of the 
Threshing Floor,” by Mr. J. P. Lewis, m. a., c.c.s. ; (2) “Note 
on Beligala in Three K6ral48,” by Mr. R. W. levers, m.a., c.c s. 
The third Paper for the day, “ An Account of the Capture of 
Colombo in 1796,” translated from the French by the late Col. 
A. B. Fyers, b.e., was postponed for another occasion, for want 
of time. 

Mr. Lewis’s Paper developed still further the subject on which 
Mr. levers and Mr. Bell have already written Papers to the 
Society, and much interesting information on the nature of this 
euphemistic language has been accumulated by Mr. Lewis while 
stationed in Balapitiya, Tapgalla, and the Jaffna Peninsula. The 
care with which the superstitious villager endeavours, during the 
important periods in the paddy cultivation, to avoid the evil influen- 
ces of the yakshayo, affords some amusing instances of excessive 
politeness. Many of the expressions seem in use in the field and 
threshing-floor in districts so wide apart as K4galla and Tapgalla, 
pointing to the antiquity of the vocabulary, while in many cases 
exact parallels appear among the Tamils of the Jaffna villages. 
An interesting and philologically-valuable vocabulary is given by 
Mr. Lewis, showing the Sinhalese word in ordinary use, and its 
substitute on the threshing-floor, with suggestions as to the 
etymology. In an appendix are given translations of the songs 
sung by the villagers at the sowing, the weeding, and reaping of 
the paddy crop ; and on this subject it is probable that some native 
Member will be able to contribute notes explaining the many 
obscure allusions contained in the original. 

Mr. levers has made a careful examination of the striking rock 
called Beligala, in the Kjgalla District. The chief interest 
attaching to this precipitous and almost inaccessible crag lies in 
its having been the fortress where in the troublous times of the 
thirteenth century the fugitive Sinhalese king deposited the relic 
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of the sacred tooth for safety. Polonnaruwa, the capital, had been 
sacked and destroyed by the Malabar invader, but the monkish 
chronicle of the times records how the king carried away in safety 
the precious relic, and built for it on the Beligala “ an incomparably 
magnificent palace like a divine mansion descended from heaven.” 
and further the very good provision he made for the priests in 
attendance on it. Very little remains to show the site of the 
palace. It is probable that the rock-fortress was used only 
temporarily as a place of refuge, and this is further borne out by 
no inscriptions having been discovered. On the conclusion of the 
Paper, which, in the absence of Mr. levers, was read by the 
Secretary, a discussion ensued, during which Mr. Dickson spoke 
as follows : — 

It la to be hoped that this interesting Paper by Mr. levers will 
be developed by him or by some other Member of the Society into 
an account of the history of the tooth-relic since its arrival in 
Ceylon in a.d. 310. It is of interest to trace the circumstances 
intimately connected with the political and religious history of 
Ceylon which account for its abode, after being dislodged from 
Anuradhapura, at Pollonnaruwa, Kataragama, again at Pollonna- 
ruwa, Kotmal4, Beligala, Dambadeniya, Yapahuwa, Kurun4gala, 
Kott4, Sitawaka, Delgamuwa,Nilambe, Hangurapketa, Kundasal^, 
and lastly at Kandy. Considerable architectural and antiquarian 
interest attaches to the ruins of the fine temples of the tooth, 
which still remain at most ol the places above-named. At Anu- 
radhapura the stone capitals of the monolithic columns of the 
temple are of unique design, and it has been ingeniously suggested 
that they are formed of four colossal representations of the tooth 
itself. At Pollonnaruwa the temple is a fine specimen of Hindu 
stone architecture, in fair preservation. At Yapahuwa is some of 
the finest stone-carving in Ceylon. The traditions referred to by 
Mr. levers are interesting, and deserve fuller inquiry. It is not 
likely that Dantakumara took up his residence at Beligala, but it 
is possible that his descendants did, and that it will be found that 
the descendants of the princess who brought the tooth-relic to 
Ceylon concealed in her hair, remained the hereditary custodians 
of the tooth-relic, just as the Nuwarawewa family at Anuradha- 
pura claims to be descended from the original custos of the branch 
of the bo-tree brought over from Buddha Gaya in the time of 
Asdka and Dewanarapiyatissa. The relic was brought over from 
Dantapura in the Kalinga country, by Dantakumara (a prince of 
Avanti) and his wife Hemamala (daughter of King Gajasipba), 
as a present to King Mahasena; but he had died before they 
reached Ceylon, and it was received by the King Srimeghavarna, 
and enshrined at Anuradhapura. It is not likely that Danta- 
kumara settled in any other part of Ceylon. 

It is a very interesting subject, and I offer these few remarks 
in order that it may be investigated by some one who is compe- 
tent to do so. They may, I trust, suggest to some Members of the 
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Society to take up the subject of the tooth-relic, and give a brief 
account showing under what circumstances it has been moved from 
place to place, that we may have some more knowledge than is 
generally possessed regarding its political as well as its religious 
history. 

5. — His Excellency the Governor then said : — There is another 
Paper before the Meeting, by the late Col. Fyers, which is, in some 
respects, perhapa,more interesting than those that have gone before. 
But the Paper is one of considerable length, and though it would 
be very interesting to us, I am sorry to say that both Sir William 
Gregory and I have to keep another engagement ; therefore we 
will have the pleasure of reading it in type, though not perhaps 
with the interesting maps which I notice on the table. But before 
leaving the Society I would like to revert for a moment to what I 
said at the Annual Meeting held recently. I then said that I 
thought this Society would probably have an increase in its Mem- 
bers and an increase in its usefulness if, besides meeting for the 
reading of Papers, it undertook some specific work, literary or 
archaeological, which would be carried on by the Society with the 
aid of its Members, and which would show that it had some practical 
result in its labours. Now I understand that Mr. Dickson — than 
whom there is no one more competent to deal with such subjects — 
is about to make some proposal to the Society in regard to some 
joint literary work. J should also like to see some archaeological 
work undertaken, and I understand from the information which I 
have received that it would cost no large sum to complete the 
excavation of the very interesting dagoba in tbe immediate vicinity 
of the prison at Anuradhapura (Mirisweti Dagoba). There have 
already been uncovered most interesting sculptures, and I believe 
the sides of the wall presented sculptures of some kind. Besides 
the sculptures, in the opinion of those competent to judge, many 
interesting remains will be found. I would propose, therefore, 
that the Members of the Society should subscribe for this purpose. 
I am willing to head the subscription myself as funds are wanted.* 

6. — The Hon. J.F. Dickson; — I can take no credit to myself for 
the literary work to which the Governor has referred. It is the 
Bishop to whom the credit of the suggestion is due. The Bishop 
has suggested it, and, finally putting the suggestion into definite 
form, proposed that some eight or ten of us should take up the 
first fifty Jatakas of the Jataka book, which has a special interest 
in connection with Ceylon, both as a great collecticn of f dk-lore 
and as illustrating the history of the popular acceptation of Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon. We have discussed it very fully in two 
Committees of the Society. Now, by placing the proposal of the 
Bishop before the Members, we hope that it will be well accepted. 


• A subscription having been set on foot, a sum of Es. 875 was at once 
forthcoming, to be devoted to the excavation of the covered chapels of the 
Mirisweti Dagoba at Anuradhapura, and to further archeological researcli 
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and that we shall have the advantage of the knowledge and assis- 
tance of a great many native Members who are very well able to 
give such assistance. There is the other suggestion, made by the 
Governor, and that is, that we should undertake some archmo- 
logical work. There is no doubt a great deal to be done in the 
country, and it would be very creditable to the Society if we 
could undertake it. But our funds are quite unequal to anything 
of the kind, and it must rest of course with the Members to decide 
whether they will be prepared to subscribe specially for this kind 
of work. Whether we shall adopt the Governor’s suggestion it 
will be for you to say, but I will only remark that the Mirisweti 
was the first dagoba built in Anuradhapura. It is no doubt 
specially interesting from its history, because it rose in this way : 
the King Dutugemunu slew the Tamil invader Elala in single 
combat, and he threw down his clothes on the spot where the 
dagoba stands, and went down into Tissawewa to bathe. When he 
came back he made a vow that, as a thank-offering, he would 
build there a dagoba, which is the structure we are now discussing ; 
and with the assistance of Mr. Smither a very beautiful portion of 
it has been already cleared and exposed to view, and the Governor’s 
suggestion is that we should continue that exploration. I would 
suggest that the three remaining chapels of the dagoba should be 
excavated, as the delicate sculptures and tracery on the chapel 
already exposed to view afford perhaps the finest artistic work of 
any carving that has yet been disinterred. This work will not 
cost more than Rs. 1,000, a sum which the Society out of its cur- 
rent funds could not afford, bu^ which will no doubt be speedily 
forthcoming from Members who have the Society’s true object at 
heart. On further exploration we also expect to find a great 
many things, such as coins, crystal dagobas, and small offerings. 
There is a greater work which 1 have had much at heart, and 
wish I could see carried out, and that is, driving a tunnel through 
the Abhayagiri dagoba, because I believe there are buried books of 
great antiquity which we might find ; they would be in metal, and 
therefore in perfect preservation. In any case, tradition says that 
there are books buried there, and traditions are generally correct 
on points like that. A copper plate of some value has been found 
in India, of 327 a.d., and we may hope that we might find books 
of earlier date in this dagoba. That is a work which, if this 
commencement of joint archmological work is adopted and carried 
out successfully, we might hope to see carried out, 

I would wish, before the Governor leaves, that we should ex- 
press the great satisfaction which it gives us to have amongst us 
Sir 'William Gregory [ hear, hear ], and especially that he should 
find that we are meeting in, and making use of, the beautiful and 
magnificent Museum which the Colony owes to his art and his 
love of science. (Applause.) 

7. — Sir William Gregory, who was warmly welcomed as a 
Patron who had always taken an active interest in the Society’s 
work, and who has shown that his sympathy is still with it, asked 
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that the work of translating the unfinished portions of the Maha vapsa 
should be taken in hand. Mr. Dickson, c.m.q., in reply, said 
that the undertaking originated with Government, but that the 
Society would be glad to identify itself with so useful a work, 
and suggestions would be ventilated for its speedy completion. 

8. — His Excellency, Sir William Gregory, Mr. Dickson, and 
several other Members being called away by other engagements, 
Mr. George Wall, f.e.s., Vice-President, was called to the 
chair. It was agreed that, as the hour was late, the third Paper 
should be postponed for another Meeting, 


Committee Meeting. 

24<A March, 1884, 4 United Service Library. 

Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m. a., c.m.o., President, in the Chair. 
Ph. Freudeuburg, Esq. | W. R. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

H. C. P. bell, Esq., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretaries, 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — Submitted correspondence relative to the Circular to be 
issued with the Bishop’s Prospectus. 

Resolved, — That the draft Circular to be prepared by the 
Bishop be printed, and put with the Prospectus into the hands of 
Members without delay. 

3. — Read correspondence between the Secretary and Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of resolution 3 of last Meeting. 

4. — Laid on table subscription list inaugurated at last General 
Meeting for an Anuradhapura Excavation Fund. The list showed 
a total of Ks. 875 already subscribed, a result which was con- 
sidered of a very satisfactory chaiacter. 

.ffeso/ygrfj—Thatan Archaeological Sub-Committee be appointed, 
to consist of His Excellency the Governor, the President, and 
W, R. Kynsey, Esq , p.c.m.o., to direct the work of excavation, 
and that the Government Agent of Anuradhapura and the Engi- 
neer Officer at that station be invited to co-operate with the 
Sub-Committee. 

5. — Submitted correspondence with the Museum Committee on 
the question of lighting up the Museum with gas. 

Resolved, — That a copy of the letter from the Gas Manager be 
forwarded to Government, with a recommendation for its favourable 
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consideration, in view of the slight cost of completing the lighting 
arrangements, and the many popular benefits which might accrue 
from it.* 

6. — Read letter from E. R. Gunaratne, Atapattu Mudaliyar, to 
the President, containing proposals as to the completion of the 
Mahawa^sa. 

Resolved, —That a letter be written to Government pointing out 
that every expectation had been held out to the literary world that 
this much-desired work would be completed , and asking that the 
question of translation may be considered. 

7. — Read letter from Dr. Burgess relative to certain olas 
discovered in Japan, on which the Government Translator has 
promised a memorandum. J 


General Meeting. 


25th March, 1884, 4 p.m., Colombo Museum. 


Present : 


The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g.. President, in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, k.c.m.g. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

W. Blair, Esq. 

W. J. S. Iloake, Esq., C.C.s. 

J. Carbery, Esq.. M.B. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

J. R. Greenhill, Esq., a.m.d. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s., and 
Hon. Secretaries. 


Hon. P. Rama-Nathau. 

W. P. Rauasiqha, Esq. 

J. H. Thwaites, Esq., m.a., 
and .Mrs. Thwaites. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

M.D. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.c.s.. 


Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 12th 
February last. 


• This application was not complied with. 

t The GoTcrnment has subsequently seconded L. E. Wijesinha, Mudaliyar, 
from his official duties in order to take up the work of completing the transla- 
tion. 

J Early in the year 1884 a packet of olas — one or two leaves only of each 
book— were received from Dr. Burgess, then Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
with the request that the Society would, if possible, favour him with infor- 
mation as to their contents. Apparently the character even was unknown in 
India. These olas I saw at once to be Pali Texts in ordinary Sinhalese 
character ; ^d, at my request, B. Gnnasekara, Mudaliyar, of the Colonial 
Secretary s Office, kindly wrote a short memorandum on them, showing them 
to mogly portions of the Buddhist Tiipitaka, with a treatii on grammar. 
•“Al* C. A. B. 
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2. — On the motion of Mr. Berwick it waa unanimously resolved 
that the Secretary do place on record the deep regret felt by this 
Society at the loss which the learned world has sustained in the 
death of the late Maha Mudaliyar, Louis De Soyza. 

3. — The following new Members were then elected : — 

P. A. Templer, Esq., c.c.s. 

H. P. Baumeartner, Esq., c.c.s. 

H. Sumangala 'J'erunnanse (High Priest of Adam’s Peak). 

A. Shamsuddeen. 

4. — Mr. Davidson laid on the table the List of Books received 
since the last General Meeting. 

On the motion of the President, it was resolved that a Sub- 
Committee, composed of Mr. Berwick and Mr. Davidson, be 
appointed to examine into the condition of the Library, and 
report as to what steps should be taken to ensure the more regular 
supply of new books and periodicals, and to fill up the vacancies 
in those series of bocks which are now incomplete, 

5. — Mr. Bell then read extracts from the Paper contributed by 
the late Colonel A. B. Fyers, R.E., being a translation from the 
French of Mons. de La Thombe of the Capture of Colombo by the 
English in 1796. 

After some conversation on the Paper, it was resolved that the 
Secretary, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, be requested to edit the Paper, with 
a view to having it printed among the transactions of the Society. 

6. — Mr. Davidson read the Circular to be issued to Members 
with the Prospectus of work drawn up by the Lord Bishop of 
Colombo, for co-operation in work on the first fifty Jatakas. 

7. — The Meeting then broke up with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 


Committee Meeting. 

5th September, 1884, 4.30 p.w., I'^nited Service Library, 
Present : 

W. R. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o., in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. | Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

J. G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Treasurer. 

W, E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — Considered what action should be taken by the Committee 
with reference to the Society’s deposits in the late Oriental Bank 
Corporation. 

After some discussion, the following resolution was proposed 
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by Mr. Capper, seconded by Mr. Freiidenberg, and unanimously 
agreed to : — 

Resolved , — That steps be at once taken to represent before the 
Official Liquidator the claims of the Society against the late 
Oriental Bank Corporation, and that the Hon. Treasurer be 
authorized to treat with the Manager of the Bank of Madras with 
a view to an over-draft of the Society’s account with that Bank at 
8 per cent, interest, — should the demands on the Society’s funds 
urgently require his so doing, — pending realisation of the assets of 
the late Banking Corporation. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


Committee Meeting. 

23rrf September, 1884, 4.30 Council Chamber. 
Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g.. President, in the Chair. 

G. Wall, Esq., Vice-President. 

T. Berwick, Esq. | J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretary, 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — Resolved, — That a General Meeting be held in the Reading 
Room of the Museum Library, at 8.30 p.M., on Saturday, 4th 
October (with the kind permission of the Museum Committee), 
and that the following Papers be then read : — 

a. Notes on the Kandyan Game of Ap-keliya, by C. J. R. 
Le Mesurier, Esq., c.c.s. 

b. An Account of the Kalikovila at Bentota, by A. Jaya- 
wardana, Mudaliyar. 

c. Preliminary Papers on the Jatakas. 

3 . — Resolved, — That the Manager of the Colombo Gas Company 
be communicated with, and requested to restore the connection 
between the pipes in the Museum and the main system of gas, and 
that he be informed that this Society will defray the cost of the 
gas in the Library whenever its evening meetings are held there. 

4. — Read letter from Mr. E. M. De C.-Short, c.c.s., at Anuradha- 
pura, reporting that the work of excavating the ruins of the dagoba 
had been commenced, now that the difficulties met with in treating 
with the incumbent of the vihara had been surmounted. 

5. — Read letter from Professor Virchow on an examination of 
some Vedda skulls, and a letter from Government thereon, de- 
clining to direct further official inquiry on the subject. 

Resolved, — That the letter from Professor Virchow be printed 
in the records of the Proceedings,* and with it the report by the 
Government Agent of the Southern Province. 


Tide Appendix A. 
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6. — Read letter from Mr. Trimen, m.b., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, on his forthcoming publication of a 
new Enumeratio Plantarum of Ceylon ; also a letter from 
Dr. J. L. Vanderstraaten suggesting the opening of a subscription, 
if necessary, for the sake of publishing the work among the records 
of the Society. 

Resolved , — That the Committee accept with many thanks Dr. 
Trimen’s offer, and that the consideration of Dr. Vanderstraaten’s 
suggestions be postponed until the completion of the work, when 
the Treasurer will be in a position to report whether the cost of 
publication can be defrayed from current funds. 

7. — Read a letter from Mr. J. G. Dean, the Honorary Treasurer, 
forwarding a statement of accounts up to date, both on general 
account and on the special Exploration Fund account. 

Resolved , — That urgent steps be taken to ensure the recovery 
of outstanding arrears of subscription. 

8. — Read a letter by Dr. Murdoch, to the Director of the 
Colombo Museum, suggesting the introduction of an Ordinance 
based on the Indian Act XXV. of 1867. * 

Resolved , — That the Honorary Secretary do address Govern- 
ment in strong approval of Dr. Murdoch’s suggestions. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


General Meeting. 


October 4<A, 1884, 8.30 p.»i., Reading Room of the Museum. 
Present : 

His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g., President of the Society. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d. 


W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P.C.M.O., 

T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l s. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 
H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. 
W. Blair, Esq. 

J. F. Churchill, Esq. 

C. P. Dias, Esq., Maha Mudali- 
yar. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.g. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., junior. 

D. W. Ferguson, Esq. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.' 


Vice-President. 

E. R. Gunaratna, Esq., Ata- 
pattu Mudaliydr. 

G. C. Hill, Esq., b.a. 

H. Macvicar, E8q.,r.z.8. 

F. H. Price, Esq., c.c.s. 

S. D. H. W. Rajapaksa, Esq., 
Mudaliyar, g.g. 

W. P. Ranasigha, Esq. 

Hon. F. R. Saunders, c.c.s. 

A. P. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 

R. H. Sinclair, Esq., c.c.s. 

J. Stoddart, Esq. 

(Nine visitors introduced.) 

•S., Honorary Secretary. 


• Ordinance No. 1 of 1885 was passed in the ensuing Session, embodying 
Dr. Murdoch’s recommendation. 
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Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 25th 
March last. 

2. — List of Books received since last General Meeting laid on 
table. 

3. — The following gentlemen were then duly elected Members 
of the Society ; — 

Hon. R. A. Bosanquet. 

Sir Bruce Burnside, Knight, Chief Justice. 

F. J. De Sarara, Esq. 

Hon. F. Fleming. 

E. M. De C.-Short, Esq., c.c.s. 

G. J: A. Skeen, Esq. 

Excavations at Ancradhapora and TissamaharAma. 

The Governor : — Before we proceed to the ordinary business 
before us on the Paper, there are two announcements which I wish 
to make to the Members of the Society. One is in reference to a 
work which was undertaken on behalf of the Society by a certain 
number of its Members with regard to archaeological explorations 
at Anuradhapura. I wish to inform the Members that the work 
of the excavation of the dagoba, which was interrupted for some 
time by unavoidable circumstances, was commenced satisfactorily 
a short time ago, and the trench around the dagoba has been com- 
pletely opened, and they are now entering upon the most interest- 
ing part of the business. 'Ihe other announcement, or rather 
intimation, I have to make is, that I wish to lay on the table an 
extremely interesting and very valuable report by Mr. Parker 
upon the archmological discoveries made in the course of excava- 
tions at Tissamaharama. It is too long a Paper to read, but it is 
extremely interesting, and I wish to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Parker’s Report. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson thought it would be a pity that 
Mr. Parker’s valuable report should be lost, as it would be in a sense, 
Were it not printed. He suggested I hat it should be sent to the 
Indian Antiquary, which paper, be thought, would be very glad 
to print it, aud would also have the machinery for lithographing 
the very interesting drawings by which the report is accompanitd 
— drawings of primitive tools, &c. 

Messrs. J. B. Cull and VVm. Ferguson inquired whether the 
local Society would be likely to get copies of the report when 
published. 

The Hon, Mr. Dickson replied they could make some arrange- 
ments about that. 

I he Governor thought if they could get it printed here it would 
be the best thing ; bnt even then it would be difficult to get the 
lithographing done. 
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Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that the report should be offered to the 
Antiquary on condition that the Society was to receive a certain 
number of printed copies. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson ; — I have no doubt we can make arrange- 
ments about that. 

Proposed Sinhalese Iiictionart: Letter from Dr. Eost. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson ; — I wish to read to the Society an extract 
from a letter which l>r. Rost has sent me. He says: — “Is there 
no chance of a new Sinhalese Dictionary being taken in hand, 
which shall pay due attention to etymological definitions as well 
as proverbs. &c. Such a work would mark an epoch in Oriental 
philology, which would be worth all the combined efforts of your 
Asiatic Society.” Several members have before this spoken to me 
on the subject, and I thought it could not be better brought before 
the Society than by ray reading to you that extract from Dr. 
Rost’s letter. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo : — If we, in Ceylon, do not do it, 
it is difficult to see who else is to do it, and I think we ought, if 
possible, not to let it drop without an effort to stimulate those who 
are competent to take it up, or, at any rate, some part of it. I 
think myself that what is necessary before there can be. though 
there may be hereafter, a scientific dictionary of the Sipbalese 
language — which would be available not only for use in regard to 
the Sighalese language, but would be an important contribution 
to the science of philology — is that, as a preliminary some texts 
should be thoroughly studied and glossarized. I think if a con- 
siderable number of those who are students of the Sinhalese 
language in this country were each to adopt, for his own part, 
some limited text, and undertake to see it either well written out 
or printed, and to make a complete glossary of it, the founda- 
tion for a scholarly-like treatment of the language would be laid. 
1 would be willing, for my own part, to undertake to make a 
complete glossary of every woid in some small text, so ihat. here- 
after, those who are thoroughly masters of the languaL'e will be 
able by this glossary to discove- where a tvord is to be found, and 
classify its meaning.^. I think that if we were to wait till some 
one who is sufficiently mar-ter of the language takes the project in 
hand we should wait for ever, but if we were to begin to accumu- 
late the materials now, we may really advance the project and 
stimulate the study. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson : — Mr. Ranasipha, have you nnthinn’ to 
say to help us ? 

Mr. Kanasipha: — I have been preparing a dictionary for some 
time, and collecting from most of the works I have met with. 

’Ihe Hon. .Mr. Dickson : — With reference to the passatres in 
which they occurred ? 

Mr. Ranasipha : — Well, no. I gave all the Elu words only, 
with their meanings in Sinhalese, with a reference to the passages 
in which they occurred. Of course I shall be very glad to allow 
the Society the use of it. 
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The Hon. Mr. Dickson : — Mr. Donald Ferguson, I think, has 
some suggestions to make. 

Mr. D. W. Ferguson : — All I have to say is, that we have a 
very good model before us in the Philological Society’s English 
Dictionary, the first part of which has been published. I daresay 
some of the Members of the Society may have seen it. That is a 
really historical and scientific dictionary, and the first one that has 
ever appeared on such a basis. Of course, we can hardly aim at such 
a large and extensive work as that. I know the materials for that 
dictionary have been accumulating for the last twenty-five years, 
and it is only recently that the Clarendon Press have taken it up. 
Now, at last, it is likely to be published, but it will take ten years 
at least before it is finished. I think that any dictionary which 
should be prepared should be on that basis, historical and scientific, 
and give a quotation from each century in which the word 
occurs. Of course, there were an immense number of works read 
in it. I did a little myself towards helping by reading a few books 
on Ceylon, and sending any strange words which occurred to the 
editor. Dr. Murray. I know there were a large number of readers 
throughout the world, and many million slips were sent in. I think 
it is on such a basis that the proposed dictionary should be made. 

The Secretary ; — I do not think we are prepared even to lay the 
basis of such an extensive work as a good scientific Sipbaleee 
dictionary would be, for some few months yet. The Society, 
as a whole, has now undertaken a large amount of work, enough 
to absorb the leisure time of most of the working Members. I 
would suggest that Members who are willing to offer their 
assistance should hold a preliminary meeting to discuss the 
question, and the outcome of the conference might be some settled 
line of action, with which to come before the Society again at a 
more opportune time. 

The Governor thought there was a good deal of force in the 
suggestion made by the Bishop of Colombo as to the advisability 
of accumulating, little by little, a store of most valuable materials 
for such a work. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson : — There is no doubt we shall have to 
accumulate materials very carefully, and that must be the work 
of some years ; but there is no reason why we should not begin at 
once. One of the best dictionaries extant is Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, and that was prepared very much, though not 
exactly, in the way sketched by the Bishop. Two Greek scholars 
took standard works, and made a special study of them. Each took 
a section of the alphabet, but both read the same work through. 
As the Bishop says, the first thing is to accumulate materials by 
making glossaries, and I understand him to mean — though he did 
not say so — with reference to the positions in which the words 
wiU be found, so that those who join together in compiling the 
dictionary wQl have the materials prepared for them. We have an 
admirable glossary in Clough’s dictionary ; but it has no preten- 
sions to philological accuracy. I think there will be many Members 
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who will undertake to read up certain books, and read them with 
reference to those words. There are Mr. Kanasipha, Mr. 
Gunaratna, Mr. Donald Ferguson, and many others. The stories 
of the different Hatanas, or wars, in Ceylon are worth reading, 
and give a peculiar insight into the language. If these were 
written and glossarised, they would not only help the beginner, 
but illustrate the history of the country in a very peculiar way. 
I think we might ask the Secretary to communicate with the 
Members. I do not quite agree with Mr. Donald Ferguson. I think 
we cannot attempt anything like what he indicates, but I think we 
can produce a good dictionary of the Sipbalese language. I believe 
many Members in the room could join in the work, if they would 
only begin at once. 

Mr. J. B. Cull : — I think it will be advisable to form a Committee 
of those competent to begin at once. 

Hon. Mr. L ickson : — It may, perhaps, be a very good thing to 
do so. 

Mr. J. B. Cull : — I mean, not leaving it to the Members generally 
to do, but naming a special Committee who would begin at once. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson : — My idea was that the Secretary should 
write to each Member, and ask him if he will take up a certain 
work, &c. ; but perhaps it would be better to name a Committee. 
Would you name one ? 

Mr. J. B. Cull : — I don’t know the Members who are competent 
to undertake it. I only threw out the suggestion. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson : — Oh ! I could name nine or ten Members at 
once. I would name the Bishop of Colombo, Messrs. Gunaratna, 
Gunetilleke, D. W. Ferguson, and many others. 

Further conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. W. P. 
Eanasiqha inquired whether Sanskrit and Pali words used in 
Sinhalese works should be included in the dictionary. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson replied that that was a question which 
must be left to the editor. It was a question of usage, and one which 
could not be answered arbitrarily. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo remarked that the work was one 
which could be done not only by a master of the language, but by 
a learner also ; almost all the Members of the Civil Service who 
were reading through Sinhalese works might do it. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson : — I named the Committee off-hand, which 
comprises men of different abilities. They have, of course, power 
to add to their number. 

Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that the Rev. S. Coles should be added 
to the Committee, as they would require not only classical Sinhalese 
but idiometic Sinhalese. 

Hon. Mr.Dickson : — Mr. Coles would be a great addition to 
the Committee. He will bring in a phase of Sinhalese which was 
not included. 

After some further conversation the following were appointed 
a Committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of 
carrying out the formation of glossaries, as suggested by the 
27-86 
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Bishop, and any other steps that might appear to them to be con- 
ducive to the preparation of a dictionary of the Sinhalese language: 
— Hon. J. F. Dickson, the Lord Bishop of Colombo, Rev. S. 
Coles, and Messrs. W. P. Ranasinha, Wm. Gunetilleke, D. VV. 
Ferguson, E. R. Gunaratna, K. H. Price, B. Guna-^ekata, W. E. 
Davidson, and L. C. Wijesinha, Mudaliyar. Carried nem. con. 

Mr. Burrows’ Guide-Book to AsurAdhapuba, 

Hon. J. F. Dickson : — I should like to read the following 
extract from an extremely interesting letter from Mr. Burrows, in 
which he says : — “I have almost finished a Visitor’s Guide to 
Anuradhapura. I should be very glad to have it published 
under the auspices of the Society. Do you think the Society will 
be inclined to meet the expenses of publishing, which will be 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 ? 

Mr. J. B. Cull ; — It may be as well to see the Guide-Book 
before we publish it. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson: — Perhaps you have seen Mr. Burrows’ 
Guide-Book to Kandy. If it is done as well as that it will be 
worth publishing. 

The Governor thought that no money should be given from the 
fund raised for the excavations at Anuradhapura. Subscriptions 
were raised for that special purpose, and he thought it would not 
be fair to direct any portion of that fund towards any other 
purpose. 

After some discussion it was resolved to write and ask for the 
book, in order that the Society may be able to judge as to its being 
published. 


The Kandtan Game of Aiv-keliya. 

Mr. F. H. Price read Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier’s Paper on the 
Kandyan Game of Ap-keliya, of which the following is a brief 
summary : — 

The Sinhalese game of ap-ediraa, or horn-pulling, by Mr. Le 
Mesuritr, c.c.s., is a detailed account of a national game of the 
Sinhalese, which was briefly described by the late Mr. L. Ludovici, 
and published in the Society’s Journal for 1873. Mr. Le Mesurier 
describes the game as he saw it plajed whilst on circuit in Uda- 
palata, in the Kandy District of the Central Province. It was, 
and is still, for the most part, a religious game, sacred to the 
goddess Pattini, and is usually performed on the occasion of some 
epidemic ascribed to her interference. Though seldom witnessed 
in modern times, it was formerly the one great national game of 
the Sinhalese, and was performed in many places on an important 
scale, and in the presence of thousands of spectato/s. The author 
of this Paper has not been able to ascertain the true origin of the 
game as a mere material pastime, but, in its light of a reli- 
gious observance, he gathered the following mythical account : — 
The goddess Pattini was engaged one day with her husband, 
Palapga, gathering sapu flowers. To enable them to reach the 
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flowers they used long hooked sticks, and whilst thus occupied 
their sticks became entangled with each other, so that they were 
unable to withdraw them from the branch of the sapu tree. Whilst 
pondering over their difficulty the three sons of IVIaha Vishnu 
came by, and on being appealed to by the goddess, they seized 
the ends of the two sticks, and breaking the crook of the husband’s 
stick, liberated both. The goddess is said to have been so pleased 
that she suggested the institution of a game after the moral of 
what had then taken place, hince that time, whenever it is 
desired to appease the goddess, who is supposed to bring epidemics, 
the people resort to the game instituted by her. The description 
given of the mode by which the horns are fixed, and of the method 
by which the two opposing parties engaged in this game of 
strength, — for it does not appear to be a question of skill, — is of a 
very elaborate kind, and not easily explained in a condensed 
account. It must suffice if we say that the losing party has to 
submit to the most insulting conduct on the part of the winners, 
who taunt them with the most unpleasant jibes and jeers, and 
which they are not expected to resent. Sometimes, however, the 
patience and temper of some amongst the defeated party impel 
them to retaliate, which probatdy leads to reprisals, ending in a 
free fight all round ; but, whatever the result, no appeal is ever 
made to the courts for redress. The losing party is, however, 
allowed another trial with a fresh horn, when, perhaps, fortune 
favours the other side; if not, the winners carry off their trophy — 
the unbroken horn — to the nearest “ de wale,” where it is deposited 
with much rejoicing. It appears that the same members of each 
side invariaby take part in that particular party, never changing 
sides. So strictly is, this rule observed that they do not even 
intermarry, save on very rare occasions. In the game, as described 
in this Paper, taken^part in by so many, the crooked roots of trees 
are bound together by jungle rope into what was termed an 
“ag-edima.” 

The Secretary : — I should like to explain that this model [on the 
table] was made by a carpenter near here from the description of 
the game as given in the Paper. It seems to me that the game is 
not unlike our tug-of-war, except that the winning side is not the 
strongest side, but the side which has the strongest horn. I have 
had some horns made here, which, though small, have been 
made out of the roots of the wood andara, that is specially used 
for this purpose. Mr. Wra. Ferguson, in a very useful work on 
the timber trees of Ceylon, refers to the andara as the hardest 
wood in this Island. It is evidently for that reason that the wood 
of these trees is used. If anybody would like to see the game being 
played, perhaps they would be glad to hear that one is going 
to be played at a village called Bemmulla, near Veyangoda station. 
I shall be glad to take anybody there who likes to see the game 
actually played. The villagers here say that the game is mostly 
used in time of cattle murrain, or when there is a failure of the 
paddy crop. But they add, rather naively, and with the intent to 
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oblige, that if the game cannot do any good, it is a good game, 
and can do no harm. 1 fancy gen tiemeq. would like to make this 
trip, and possibly combine a little snipe-shooting with an archaeo- 
logical journey to the top of Attanagalla. If any care to go I will 
try and fix a date which will suit all concerned. There is a gentle- 
man in the room who tells me that his father and mother belonged 
to the Udupila faction, in the traditional fights in the village. 
Although, I daresay, he has not played the game, it is well known 
in his village. It is played even in the villages of which Colombo 
is composed. 

The Governor : — In your model there is a bit of machinery 
which I do not see mentioned in the Paper. It is a sort of stay 
to the lever. 

The Secretary: — It is a modification that is used here to 
strengthen the leverage of the henakanda, or, as they call it 
walikanda. It is an extra stay, that makes the leverage stronger, 
and is styled walikotuwa. 

The KAli Kovila of Bentota. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson : — There is not time this evening to read the 
next Paper, an Account of the KAli Kovila of Bentota, by Muda- 
liyar Jayawardana : the Paper will be laid on the table. There 
are also on the table some coins which have been mentioned by 
the Mudaliydr, kindly lent us by Mr, Haly for this evening, and 
they have been labelled by the Secretary. 

The JAtakas. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson: — The next subject is the study of the Jatakas 
by the Society at large. It is proposed to adhere to the following 
programme at subsequent Meetings. I may say in connection with 
the second head of the programme that the Circular sent round by 
the Secretary has been very fully responded to on almost all points, 
but remarkably on this first point, which was specially put in for 
the sake of those who are not acquainted with Oriental languages. 
We have nothing at present, and it is hoped very much that at one of 
these subsequent Meetings some Members who have great literary 
powers, but not very great acquaintance with Oriental languages, 
will join us in contributing some valuable Papers on the subject of 
the review of Mr. Rhys Davids’ Introduction. With the assis- 
tance of the Bishop and Panabokke Ratemahatmaya the whole 
fifty Jatakas are now available. We hope some Members will take 
up the popular side of the subject ; so far, attention has been 
given to the classical and scholastic side. The Bishop has kindly 
prepared a Paper which will explain more minutely what I have 
said. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo: — What I have put down is little 
more than what the President has said in other words. 

The Secretary : — I am glad to be able to remark that I have 
received several Papers already on the subject of the Jatakas, and 
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1 have a promise of three or four more, which shows that the 
Society has responded very liberally to the appeal made to it. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson: — The Society is very much indebted to the 
Bishop for the suggestion that we should take up the Jatakas in 
this way. He has taken the greatest interest in it, and has kindly 
put it before us in a fair and practical way. It is now for the 
Society to respond to the very good suggestions he has made. 
There is one subject which, unfortunately, has caused much sur- 
prise to the Committee, because, being a most popular subject, it 
was thought it would be most readily taken up, and therefore it 
was not thought necessary to inquire specially who were dealing 
with it. The Committee hope very much that before these Meet- 
ings are at an end we shall have interesting Papers reviewing 
Mr. Davids’ Introduction, concerning which there is a great deal 
to say. It is a clever Introduction, but it is open to criticism in 
many respects. With the very interesting way in which the fifty 
Jatakas are summarised in regard to animals, moral truths, and 
other points, which the Bishop admirably put before us, we quite 
hope that at the next Meeting some Members will give us 
some valuable contributions on the subject, in addition to the 
Papers already promised. 

The next Meeting : the pbesence op Ladies. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson : — Tuesday, the 14th of this month, is the 
date proposed to be fixed for the next Meeting, which is to be 
devoted entirely to the J atakas. It is proposed to begin the Meet- 
ing at the same hour — 8.30 p.m. — and at this place. 

Mr. J. B. Cull thought it would be a good plan to invite ladies 
to attend the Meetings. At present few ladies came, because 
it was not known whether their presence would be acceptable. 

The Governor : — I am afraid there is not much to attract ladies, 
but if any ladies should come, I think our proceedings will be 
greatly enlivened by their presence. 

Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that a great deal of the preliminary 
business, which now takes up so much time, should be previously 
disposed oflf, so that by 8.30 p.m. they should be able to begin the 
business of the evening. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson explained that there would be not much 
preliminary business to be done at the next four Meetings. The 
present Meeting had been held after a long interval, and that was 
one reason why there was so much preliminary business to be 
disposed off. He did not think the preliminary business at the 
next Meeting would take up more than five minutes. It is hoped 
that there will be a great deal of general discussion, and that a 
great many Members will come prepared to discuss the questions. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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General Meeting. 

14<A October, 1884, 8.30 />.»!., Reading Room of the Museum. 

Present : 

The Hon, J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g., President. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d. 

W. R. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.O., Vice-President. 

H. P. Baumgartner, Esq.,c.c.s. Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

T. Berwick, Esq. E. F. Perera, Esq. 

W, J. S. Boake, Esq., C.C.S. F. H. Price, Esq. 

Hon. R. A. Bosanquet. W. P. Ranasigha, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. A. P. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. R. H. Sinclair, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. H. Sumapgala Terunnanse. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Two visitors introduced. 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting, 4th 
October, 1884. 

2. — The following gentlemen were then elected Members: — 

The Hon. F. C. H. Clarke, r.a., c.m.g. 

G. W. Templer, Esq., c.c.s. 

Waskaduwe Snbhuti Terunnanse, 

3. — The Secretary reported that, in reply to a letter from this 
Society warmly recommending Dr. Murdoch’s proposal for legisla- 
tion, with a view to the regulation and preservation of publications 
in Ceylon, the Government had intimated that the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Murdoch would shortly be embodied in an Ordinance 
based on the Indian Act XXV. of 1867.* 

The Bishop of Colombo read a Paper in review of Professor 

J. W. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth-stories. The Paper, which 
was one of the most able ever read before the Society, did 
not confine itself to a severe but just criticism on the book, but 
dwelt more minutely on the origin of the Jataka stories as traced 
to the Gathd rhymes, diverted of any of the additions and inter- 
polations which appear in the Jataka Hook (so-called) as edited 
in the fifth and sixth century a.d. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Davids, in producing his really scholarly volume , was not in 
full possession of the works in Sinhalese and Pali, which throw 
so much light upon the history of these Birth-stories of Buddha. 

Then followed a Paper by Mr. M. M. Kiinte on the same 
subject, or rather extracts from it, which did not compare 
favourably with the Bishop’s lucid exposition. Mr. Kiinte, 
after an excursus on the parallel customs existing among the 
Jains and Brahmanas of Continental India, proceeded to an 

* An Ordinance on the basis of Or. Murdoch’s recommendation (No. 1 of 
1885) was passed in the ensuing Session. 
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analysis of the typical Jataka story. But he attributed its origin 
not to an ancient rhyme, amplified as years rolled on, but to a dual 
rendering of the stories of the time in the monasteries and among 
the people. These parallel stories became stereotyped finally in 
the form of sermons, which the priests preached to the laity. A 
conversation ensued on the topic raised in the Papers, in which 
Sumapgala Terunnanse, the Bishop, Mr. W. P. Ranasipha, and 
Mr. Dickson took part. 

5. — Before the proceedings terminated, the President announced 
that the next Meeting would take place on the 4th November, at 
the same hour and place, and that he would read his own contri- 
bution to the study of the Jatakas, viz., a Paper on the popular 
acceptance of Jatakas, as shown in sculptures and picture-stories. 


Committee Meeting. 

Is^ November, 1884, 3 p.m., at the Council Chamber. 
Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g., President, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. 
Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 


S. Green, Esq. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

M.D. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 


W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

2. — 'I’he Honorary Secretary laid on the table specimen sheets, 
in MS., of Dr. Triinen’s Systematic Catalogue of the Flowering 
Plants and Ferns indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon, and 
read a letter from Dr. Triinen presenting the work to the Society. 

Resolved , — That an edition of 500 copies be printed, and that 
the Government be requested kindly to extend to this publication 
the privileges already allowed, in the Government Printing Depart- 
ment, to the regular publications of the Society. 

Resolved further, — That the thanks of the Society are due to 
Dr. Trimen for the preparation of this valuable and much needed 
work. 

3. — The Honorary Secretary read the Report on the Society’s 
Library, by Messrs. Berwick and Davidson, the Sub-Committee 
appointed by Resolution 4 of the General Meeting of the 25th 
March last. 

Resolved , — That the Report be circulated among the Members 
of the Committee for an expression of their opinions, and that 
the subject be again brought up at the next Committee Meeting. 

4. — Considered arrangements proposed for dealing with the 
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Paper on the Archseology of Tissamaharama, by Mr. Parker, pre- 
sented to the Society. 

Resolved, — That the Government be requested kindly to allow 
of the publication of this Paper at the Government Printing Press, 
under the same privileges as those allowed to other publications of 
the Society. 

5. — Considered letter from the Rev. Mr. Lapham to the 
Honorary Secretary, enclosing specimen, in MS., of an English- 
Si^halese Dictionary, commenced by the Rev. Mr. Carter, 
and suggesting co-operation between the Sub-Committee appointed 
under Resolution 6 of the General Meeting of the 4th October 
last, and Mr. Carter. 

Resolved, — iThat the Honorary Secretary do point out to the 
Rev. Mr. Lapham that tbe dictionary which the Society proposed 
to undertake is a Sinhalese dictionary on scientific principles, and 
that there will be hardly anything in common between it and the 
useful work which Mr. Carter has undertaken. 

6. — Read a letter from Mr. Fowler, c.c.s., to the Honorary 
Secretary, to the efiect that the writer disclaims certain statements 
made on his authority at the General Meeting held on the 4th 
October, 1884. 

Resolved, — That the President do give publicity to the 
disclaimer at the next General Meeting. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


Genjekal Meeting. 

4<A November, 1884, 8.30 p.vi., at the Reading Room 
of the Museum. 

Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g.. President, in the Chair. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d. 


H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. 
T. Berwick, Esq. 

W. J. S. Boake, Esq. 

The Hon. R. A. Bosanquet. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

W. H. G. Duncan, Esq. 

C. E. Dunlop, Esq., c.c.s. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., C.M.G. 

D. W. Terguson, Esq. 


W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.S. 

H. W. Green, Esq., c.c.s. 

S. Green, Esq. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

W. P. Ranasi:ijha, Esq. 

H. Sumaggala Terunnanse. 

O. E. H. Symons, Esq. 

J. H. Thwaites, Esq., m.a. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 


G. E. Worthington, Esq., c.c.s. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Ten ladies present ; four visitors introduced. 

Business. 

— Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 14th 
October, 1884. 
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2. — The following gentlemen were then elected Members : — 

H, Bois, Esq. 

C. E. H. Symons, Esq. 

J. F. Garvin, Esq., m.b. 

3. — The Hon. J. F. Dickson then proceeded to read portions 
of a Paper prepared by him on the popular acceptance of the 
Jatakas as shown in pictures, stories, and sculptures. A very 
large collection of coloured Jataka pictures, such as are often seen 
on temple walls, beautifully and elaborately executed, were laid 
on both sides of the long reading table and suspended from 
the walls, presenting a faithful representation of some of the 
more noteworthy incidents connected with Buddha’s Birth*stories. 
These had all been executed by Kandyan artists, some being 
copies, others originals, but all replete with much historical 
association, and some presenting subject enough for an entire 
lecture by one so thoroughly versed in the subject as the President. 

The Jatakas illustrated on the table and round the room 
were the Devadamma Jatakam, Dharmapala Jatakam, Kat- 
thahari Jatakam, and Khadirangara Jatakam. There was a very 
handsome lithograph, on a large scale, from the sculptures of 
Bharhut (300 b.c.), depicting the purchase, by the rich mer- 
chant Anathapindiko, of the garden of Prince J4ta, on which was 
built the J^tavana Vihare {vide Cunningham’s Bharhut Sculp- 
tures, plate Lvii.) In the course of his remarks, Mr. Dickson 
laid stress upon the fact that not until a lapse of from three 
hundred to four hundred years after the death of Gautama was any 
temple to or figure of the Buddha known. With reference to 
figures of the Buddha, the people make obeisance and offer flowers 
to or before them, but not prayers. The formula of the address in 
these cases is : — “ By my faith in the virtues of Buddha, &c,, may 
I attain, &c.” The Bishop, in a few remarks made at the con- 
clusion of the Paper, said that he was convinced that Mr. Bliys 
Davids was in error in identifying the “ Wheel of Life” and the 
“ Chaitrya ” as Buddhist in their origin. It would be found that 
these had existence long previously to that date. In conclusion, 
the President remarked that he had no doubt that dagobas had 
originally had existence in modified forms, as tombs for saintly 
characters, in ages long past. 

The Meeting was brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


General Meeting. 

ls< December, 1884, 8.30 yj.w., at the Reading Room 
of the Museum, 

Present : 

His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, g.c.m.g., in the Chair. 
(In attendance. Major L. F. Knollys and the Rev. Mr. Ash.) 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.q.. President of the Society. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d. 
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P. D. Anthonisz, Esq., m.d. 

T. Berwick, Esq. 

H. Bois, Esq. 

Hon. E. A. Bosanquet. 

J, Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 

Hon. F. Fleming. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

W. E. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o., 
Vice-President. 

Hon. F. M. Mackwood. 

W. E. Davidson, Es 
Eight ladies present ; 


] H. Mac Vicar, Esq., f.l.s. 

I J. D. Mason, Esq., c.c.s. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

W. P. Banasinha, Esq. 

A. J. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 

W. Subhuti Terunnanse. 

J. H- Thvvaites, Esq., M.A. 
H. Trimen, Esq., m.b. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

M.D. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary, 
five visitors introduced. 


Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting, 
4th November, 18S4. 

2. — The following gentlemen were then elected Members : — 

P. D. Anthonisz, Esq., m.d. W. R. H. Perera, Mudaliyar. 

K. C. J. Karunaratne, Mudaliyar. A. Santiago, Mudaliydr. 

Hon. F. M. Mackwood. W. H, Wright, Esq. 

Before proceeding with the business on the Paper, the Governor 
said that it might be of interest to Members to learn what progress 
was being made with the excavations undertaken at Anuradhapura 
on account of the Society. It had been expected that, as in other 
instances, the explorations would have led to the discovery of the 
usual chapel. This, however, had not been the case, but the 
excavators had, instead, come ac oss some beautiful mouldings in 
chunam in an excellent state of preservation. His Excellency 
had likewise received from the Assistant Agent at Anuradhapura 
an account of a very interesting discovery of an ancient sword, 
taken from the excavations now being made in connection with 
the works at Yoda-ela and the Kalawewa tank. 

The Bishop then proceeded with the reading of a Paper on the 
moral, literary, and historical value of the first fifty stories 
of the .lataka Book, which he succeeded in making most inter- 
esting from the popular manner in which he dealt with the stories 
in question, classifying them into fables, stories, and legends. 
Some of the fables were applicable to humanity at large, and 
dealt with the instincts and habits of animals in a very interesting 
manner. On the other hand, many of them could only be looked 
upon as Buddhist legends, and could not be regarded as parts of 
universal folk-lore. There were but few comic stories, and only 
one fairy-tale. The collection must therefore be regarded as 
distinctly Indian, local, and Buddhist. Of the whole, ten may be 
called fables, seventeen are tales relating to animals, six are tales 
of travel and business life. The fairy-tale is purely Buddhist, 
but it is blended with much that is foreign in its nature ; it is, in 
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short, an Oriental version of the story of Ulysses. The further 
the study of Buddhist literature is pursued, the more closely it 
will appear that Greek culture had something to do with stimu- 
lating the wonderful and sudden burst of art and literature which 
gave shape to Buddhism, and culminated in the sculptures of 
Barhut. A beautiful little statue in the Calcutta Museum is 
typical of such legend. It is a finished work of Greek art — a 
statue of Hercules. Among many others it stands out as purely 
Greek ; but Buddhism has laid a claim upon it, for while the lion’s 
skin hangs over one shoulder of the figure, on the other shoulder 
has been engraved a lotus. The Paper, which was listened to 
with great attention, will prove a most interesting addition to the 
Society’s publications. 

At its conclusion, the President (Hon. J. F. Dickson), remark- 
ing on the obligation under which the Bishop has laid the Society 
by the analytical acumen he had brought to bear on Jataka 
stories, said that whilst on a former occasion it had been shown 
them that the Bodisat was canonized by the Eastern and Western 
Churches as St. Josephat, the Bishop now showed that he had 
been able to identify the adventures of Ulysses with one of the 
Jataka stories. The editing and publication of these Papers, and 
the connecting discussion, would be of great public interest, and 
he trusted the Bishop would undertake the task of editing them 
for the Society. 

Mr. Banasigha’s Paper on the Pali of the Jataka and the 
opinions of scholars as to its date, was then read by him, whilst 
that of Sumapgala Terunnanse was read by Mr. Dickson, and this 
brought the proceedings to a close. The President announced that 
the Anniversary Meeting, for receiving the annual address and 
for the election of office-bearers, would take place on the evening 
of Monday, the 22nd December, 1884, 


Committee Meeting. 

6tA December, 1884, 3 p.m. at the Cotmcil Chamber. 

Present : 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.A., c.m.g.. President, in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. 1 J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

W, E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of 1st November, 
1884. 

Resolved unanimously, — That the Bishop of Colombo be 
requested kindly to undertake the work of editing the Papers con- 
tributed to the study of Jatakas l-oO. 

Resolved further, — That the study of the Jatakas be again 
systematically pui sued next year, and that the special study be 
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Jatakas 51-150 in Oldenberg’s edition, the Meetings on the 
subject to commence in September, 1885. 

2. — The Honorary Secretary submitted the Library Report, which 
was just returned from circulation. 

Resolved, — That the Honorary Secretary do precis the remarks 
of the Committee, and submit again at next Meeting. 

3. — On consideration of the matter of the annual report for this 
year, to be read before the Annual Meeting, it was resolved that 
the Honorary Secretary do draft a report for circulation. 

Resolved, — That the following list of OflSce-bearers be sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting for election, with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee : — 


President. — The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.q. 

r W. R. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
L Colombo, D.D. 

Treasurer. — J. G. Dean, Esq. 

f H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s. 

J W. E. Davidson, Esq., c.c.s. 


Vice-Presidents. - 

Hon. 

Hon. Secretaries.- 


Committee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. 
D. W. Ferguson, Esq. 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
S. Green, Esq. 

W. P. Ranasijiha, Esq. 
H. Trimen, Esq., m.b. 


J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 


f T. Berwick, Esq. 

Reading Committee. — •< J. B. Cull, Esq., m.a. 

I F. H. Price, Esq., c.c.s. 


Committee Meeting. 

19<A December, 1884, 5.\S p.m., at the United Service Library. 

Present ; 

J. Capper, Esq., in the Chair. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. W.E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

Business. 

1. — ^Read and confirmed Minutes of 3rd December, 1884. 

2. — Submitted draft of the Committee’s Report for 1884, to be 
laid before the Society at the Annual General Meeting on the 
22nd December. The draft having being read and discussed,, 
was, with certain modifications, passed. 
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Annual General Meeting. 

22nd December, 1884, at the Reading Room of the 
Colombo Museum. 

Present : 

His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, g.c.m.g,, in the Chair. 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.g.. President of the Society. 

H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P.C.M.O., 
T. Berwick, Esq. Vice-President. 

Hon. E. A. Bosanquet. H. MacViear, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. Hon. R. W. D. Moir. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. E. F. Perera, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. H. Suma^gala Terunnanse. 

Hon. F. Fleming. H. Trimen, Esq., m.b. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. H. Vace, Esq., c.c.s. 

Staniforth Green, Esq., f.l.s. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Five ladies present ; eight visitors introduced. 

Business. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of Ist 
December, 1884. 

2. — Laid on the table List of Books received since last General 
Meeting. 

3. — The Hon. E. A. Bousanquet proposed, and Mr. E, F. Perera 
seconded, the election of the following gentlemen to serve as Office- 
bearers for the ensuing year, 1885. Carried nem. con. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m g., President. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo and 
W, R. Kynsey, Esq,, Vice-Presidents. 

J. G. Dean, Esq. , Honorary Treasurer. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., C.C.S., 
Honorary Secretaries . 

Committee. 

T. Berwick, Esq. Staniforth Green, Esq., F.L.S. 

J. Capper, Esq. W. P. Ranasi:gha, Esq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq,, M.A. H, Trimen, Esq., m.b. 

D. W. Ferguson, Esq. J L. Vander8traaten, Esq., m.d. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq, 

4. — Mr. Davidson, the Secretary, read the annual report for the 
year closing, the adoption of which was proposed by the Hon. F, 
Fleming, seconded by Mr. H. P. Baumgartner, and carried nem. 
con. 

5. — The President read his address, and a vote of thanks was 
moved by Mr. W. R. Kynsey, and seconded by Mr. Freiidenberg. 
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6. — A vote of thanks to His ExcelJency for presiding was 
moved by Mr. Berwick, and seconded by Mr. Capper, bringing 
the proceedings to a termination. 


EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE FOE THE TEAE 1884. 

Read at the Annual Meeting, 22nd December, 1884. 

1. Your Committee, in reporting briefly the annals of 1884, 
venture to congratulate the Society on a continuance of the activity 
and well-being which have characterised the last few years of its 
history ; and that this success is recognised outside the Society 
is proved by the steadily increasing number of learned bodies 
which have invited an exchange of publications, and by the 
accessions which have taken place during 1884 to the list of 
Members. 

2. Members. — If the increase in the number of Members can 
be looked on as the barometer- of public opinion in Ceylon as 
regards this Society, the conclusion is really saiisl'actory. Four 
Members have retired during the year, for various causes ; death 
has robbed us of one of the most learned and most respected of 
our fellow-workers, ihe late Maha JMudaliydr, Louis De Zoysa, 
But, on the other hand, twenty gentlemen have been elected 
daring 1684, several of whom have already been active in their 
contributions to the Society. 'Ihe number of Members, in- 
cluding 9 Life and 3 Honorary, is now 143, the largest yet 
recorded. 

3. Papers. — While these figures show that the outside public 
recognises the usefulness of the Society, the following list of 
Papers read, and of Papers received but not as yet read, will at 
least testify to its vitality and industry. 

The ten Papers read at Meetings during the year were : — 

(o) “The Language of the Threshing-floor,” by Mr. J. P. 

Lewis, M.A., c.c.s. 

{b) “ Notes on Beligala in Four Kdral es,” by Mr. E. W. 

levers, m.a., c.c.s. 

(c) “An account of the Capture of Colombo by the British, 

in 1796, being a translation from the French of Mons. 

de La Thombe,” by the late Colonel A. B. Fyers, e.e. 

(d) “ The Sinhalese Game of A^-keliya,” by Mr. C. J. R. 

Le Mesurier, f.g.s., f.a.s., c.c.s. 

(e) “ Introduction to the Study of the Jatakas,” by the Bishop 

of Colombo. 

(f) “ Analysis and Chronology of the Jrttakas,” by Professor . 

M. M. Kiiute. 

(jf) “Review of Professor Rhys Davids’ Book, Buddhist 

Birth-stories,” by the Bishop of Colombo. 

{k) “The Popular acceptance of the Jatakas as shown in 
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the scriptures and in picture-stories,” by the Hon. 
J. F. Dickson, M.A., C.M.G., President of the Society. 

(i) “ The Pali, and Date of the Jatakas, and opinions,” ( 1 ) by 

Mr. W.P. Ranasinha,(2) by H.Sumangala Terunnanse. 

(j) “The Moral, Literary, and Historical value of the First 

Fifty Stories of the JMaka Book,” by the Bishop of 
Colombo. 

The Papers still unread, some of which must be reserved for 
reading at Meetings next year, and all of which must appear in 
the Journals for the year, are as follows : — 

(«) “ Note on the Kali Kovila at Bentota,” by A. Jayawar- 
dana, MuJaliyar. 

(ft) “ Text of the Jataka pela sanne, or Jatakagathasanne, 
with notes,” by the Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.A., c.m.g.. 
President. 

(c) “Analysis of the Gamini and Katthahari Jatakas,” by 

Professor M. M. Kiinte. 

(d) “The Sinhalese of the Jatakas,” (1) by A. Jayawardana, 

Mudaliyar, (2) by W. P. Eanasigha. 

(e) “ Memorandum on the Date of the Jatakas,” by the Presi- 

dent. 

(f) “ The Gathas, and their relation to the Stories,” by the 

Bishop of Colombo. 

(ff) “Enumeration of Plants indigenous to or growing wild 
in Ceylon,” by Dr. H. Trimen, m.b.. Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. 

(ft) “ Report on Archaeological Discoveries at Tissamaha- 
rama,” by Mr. H. Parker, p.k.s., f.g.s. Presented to the 
Society by Government. 

(i) “An account by Saar of his serrice in Ceylon under the 
Duh'h, 1647-1657 ” ; translated from the Dutch by 
Mr. Philip Freiidenberg. 

4. Meetings. — Six General Meetings, besides this Annual 
Meeting, have been held, latterly in the evening, in the Reading 
Room of the Museum Library, for the use of which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Museum Committee. These 
Meetings have proved a success, as will be shown by an average 
attendance of over thirty. It is proposed to continue them, as 
it is felt that the eonvenienee of the greater number is consulted 
by this arrangement. 

5. Publications. — It is a matter of much concern that the 
Journal for 18S3 has not yet seen the light ; this is owing to a 
contatenation of misfortunes. The unaccountable disappearance 
of two of the most valuable of our Papers — Mr. Dickson’s 
Buddhist Ceremonies and Mr, J. P. Lewis’ Ceylon Gipsies — was 
a serious loss, and a fruitless search for them wasted much time. 
Then certain changes in the Civil Service caused the removal 
from Colombo of Mr. H. C P. Bell, the Secretary, and this has 
necessarily caused inconvenience to him in his editorial work. 
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apart from the loss his absence has inflicted on the Society. 
Finally, the great difficulty found in setting up Dr. E. Muller’s 
contribution on Sinhalese Inscriptions, combined with the heavy 
official demands on the Government Printing Press during the 
last quarter of the year, has caused an unlooked-for delay. 

The number will be issued early in next year, and will be 
followed by the Proceedings for 1884 and an extra number of the 
Journal, to be devoted to the Jataka studies of the year ; while 
the Journal for 1884 will be published in two, or possibly three 
parts. 

The actual publications during the year have been the Proceed- 
ings for 1883 ; translation by the Bishop of Colombo of Jatakas 
41-50 (Fausboll’s edition) ; and translations by T. B, Panabokke 
BatSmahatmaya of portions omitted by Professor Rhys Davids 
in his translation of the first forty stories. 

6. Jataka Meetings . — An attempt has been made to systematise 
the energies and learning of the Society by co-operation in some 
definite and suitable work ; and the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Colombo that a joint study should be made of a portion of the 
Jataka Book has resulted in eliciting what it may be fairly 
anticipated will form an appreciable addition to the literature of 
P41i and Buddhism. The Bishop of Colombo, to whom much, 
indeed most, of the credit is due, has been asked by your Committee 
to edit the contributions which have been received, and this he 
has kindly consented to do. An extra number of the Journal 
will be devoted to this subject, 

7. Archmology. — Again, another combination, at the instance 
of His Excellency the Governor, was formed early in the year 
with a view of taking an active part in investigating the archaso- 
logical remains of the historical ruins in the North-Central 
Province, As a commencement, the excavation of the unique 
Mirisveti dagoba at .A nuradhapura was decided on. One 
chapel of this dagoba has been excavated, and has led to 
the discovery of some carvings and sculptures which for 
beauty have not been excelled among the ancient monuments of 
Ceylon. So it was reasonably anticipated that the further excava- 
tion of the dagoba would lead to interesting and valuable results. 
A special subscription to meet the cost of the work was opened, 
and a sum of Es. 875 was immediately subscribed in Colombo. 
Two checks were met with at the outset. The money collected 
was unfortunately deposited in the late Oriental Bank Corporation, 
and on the suspension of that Bank were lost for a time ; and 
the further difficulty arose with the incumbent of the vihara to 
which the Mirisveti dagoba belongs, who for a time withheld his 
consent to any excavations. These obstacles surmounted, work 
was commenced in August last, and the results will be duly 
communicated to the Society. 

8. Finances . — Your Committee submit two balance sheets, 
prepared by Mr. J. G. Dean, the Honorary Treasurer. The first 
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of these shows that the receipts for the year, Rs. 1,000, has been 
almost entirely devoted to liquidating debts outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. The greatest economy has been exercised, 
the purchase of books being nearly wholly stopped. There is, 
and this is a matter of much concern, about Rs. 600 of subscrip- 
tions stilt outstanding, and this notwithstanding in some cases as 
many as eight reminders. Had these subscriptions been paid in 
the course of the year the Society would now have been free from 
debt, and the Treasurer would have been saved much labour and 
inconvenience. Another year we trust will see the Society in 
a sound financial state. 

9. The second balance sheet shows the accounts of the Exca- 
vation Fund. Rs. 875 was subscribed and Rs. 840 paid on this 
account. Unfortunately, the bulk of this is locked up in the late 
Oriental Bank Corporation, but sufficient has been collected since 
May to enable the work to proceed, and a dividend from the Bank 
will shortly put this account in funds again. 

10. At the suspension of the Bank, the Society had Rs. 783*69 
to its credit ; the question of realising or not was discussed by 
your Committee, and it was decided to wait rather than to realise 
at a possible loss. 

1 1 . There is little else to add. The Society’s Library has 
received special attention, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
examine into its condition. Their report has been laid before the 
Committee, and is now receiving full consideration. 

12 A meed of thanks is owing more especially to the 
Governor, who has not only, as the S )ciety’s Patron, taken an 
interest in its work and done much to widen its scope, but in 
allowing the Society a renewal of its old privileges as regards the 
use of the Government Printing Department, has relieved the 
finances of the Society of a burden which they were not able to 
bear. But besides, His Excellency, by his personal attendance 
at the Meetings of the Society and by his active participation in 
its transactions, has stimulated the energies of all and encouraged’ 
further industry. 

At the termination of the report, its adoption was proposed by 
the Hon. F. Fleming, seconded by Mr. H. P. Baumgartner, c.c.s., 
and carried. 

The President then rose to read the annual address, which was 
received with applause, and on its termination a vote of thanks 
was passed, on the motion of Dr. W. R. Kynsey, seconded 
by Mr. Freiidenberg. 

A vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding brought the 
Meeting to a termination. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

22nd December, 1884. 

It is now three years since the President of this Society 
addressed its Members at the close of the year. It is needless to 
explain how it has happened that this annual custom has been for 
two years intermitted. The last address followed, in its survey 
of the work of the year 1881, the order set out in the rules of our 
Society, declaring its design to be to institute and promote 
inquiries into the history, religion, arts, and social condition of 
the present and former inhabitants of the Island, with its geology 
and mineralogy, its climate and meteorology, its botany and 
zoology. It will be in accordance with precedent, and it will be 
convenient for purposes of comparison, to adhere to this order in 
a brief survey of the work accomplished or undertaken during the 
past three years, either by Members of our Society or by others 
interested in our design. 

1. — Histoet. 

Of first importance is the publication by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment of the “ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” edited by Dr. 
Edward Milller. The collection of the inscriptions in Ceylon, 
much after the example of the Corpus Inscript onum Indicarum, 
by General Cunningham, was commenced by Dr. Goldschmidt 
early in 1875, and just as he was beginning to see the fruits of his 
labours it was interrupted by his lamented death in May, 1877. 
It was resumed a year later by Mr. Miiller, whose two volumes 
make a valuable contribution to the history of Ceylon, to Sinhalese 
grammar, and to the study of development of the Sinhalese 
alphabet. The inscriptions date from the first (or possibly from 
the second) century b.c. A fine example of the oldest inscrip- 
tions is in this Museum— a stone slab from the Ruwanweli 
dagoba of Anuradhapura. It is probably of the year 89 b.c., 
and is in the same alphabet as the inscriptions in the caves of 
Western India. The collection has been made as complete as 
possible down to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
oldest form of the alphabet in these inscriptions is the oldest form 
of the Asoka alphabet, without any modifications except the 
angular shape of the s and the form of the m, which has the round 
appearance of the Asoka alphabet, only in the cave inscriptions, 
and in all others the more angular one given in Burnell’s S. I. P., 
plate XIII. This form continued in use to the beginning of the 
fourth century a.d. In the fourth or fifth century we find the 
beginning of a new round character, as the vowel i is not expressed 
by an angular line above the consonants, but by a curve ; between 
the fifth and ninth centuries only occasional curves are found. 
In the tenth century the round character is well established, and 
from thence it has undergone but little change to the present day; 
but certain characters, as a, k, m, have still an antiquated form in 
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the inscriptions of the eleventh century, and show the gradual 
change the alphabet has undergone. The inscriptions at Mihin- 
tal4 are of considerable interest, as giving a detailed account of 
the life in Buddhist monasteries of the eleventh century ; and King 
Parakrama Bahu’s inscription at the Galvihare at Pollonnaruwa 
not only gives an account of all he did for the benefit of 
the Buddhist religion, but contains quotations from Pali works, 
such as the “ Dhammapada,” and a list of Sinhalese religious 
works, as the “ Mulasikkha, Heranasikkha,” which still exist. 

Two Sinhalese inscriptions have been contributed to our Journal 
by Mudaliyar Gunasekara : one is from the Ruwanweli dagoba, 
giving an account of offerings to the dagoba about 1210 a.d., 
and the other is from an inscription at Pepiliyana of about 1450 
A.D. In this case, the stone has been broken up and built in 
detached fragments into a wall. The inscription, which is pre- 
served by means of our Journal, records the erection and endowment 
of a Buddhist temple in memory of the deceased mother of 
King Parakrama Bahu VI., and throws considerable light on the 
social condition of the Island in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. P. A. Templer has furnished a Paper, illustrated by 
valuable drawings of some ruins and inscriptions he discovered 
about ten or twelve miles from Puttalam. The principal building 
is elliptical in form, and appears to be precisely similar to the Wata 
ddgoba of Pollonndruwa. On the ruins of PollonnSruwa, Mr. E. N 
Gunaratna, Atapattu Mudaliyar, of Galle, has in preparation a 
Paper for our Society. 

Mr. R. W. levers has contributed a note on Beligala. It is an 
interesting account of a striking rock-fortress closely connected 
with the history of the tooth-relic of the Buddhists, and we may 
hope that this note will be developed into an account of the 
wanderings of the tooth-relic since its arrival in Ceylon in 
310 A.D. 

As an extra number of our Journal, we have published a 
translation (from the French), by Mr. Albert Gray, of travels in 
the Maldives and Ceylon, by Ibn Batuta of Tangier, who, in 
1343-44, in the course of his grand tour in “ Great Arabia,” passed 
eighteen months in the Atols. The natives welcomed him in 
Maori fashion as a Pakeha, and pressed him into their service as 
kadi. Their simplicity and humanity — for which they are to 
this day conspicuous— were noticed by this early traveller. Mr. 
Gray and Mr. H. C. P. Bell have on hand, for the Haklyuyt 
Society, an annotated translation of Pyrard’s “ Voyages aux Indes 
Orientales.” Pyrard’s account of the Maldives, where he was 
kept prisoner for five years, 1602-07, is the best extant. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell has made a special study of the Maldives, and 
has written a report upon them which has been recently published 
by the Ceylon Government, and in addition to the new informa- 
tion acquired by himself, he has laid under contribution aU the 
known authorities on the subject, and has illustrated his report 
with useful maps, a lithographed specimen of a Maldive letter, 
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and a photograph of coins. He promises to our Society a “ Note 
on Maldive Coins,” and to the Indian Antiquary a note on the 
old Maidive character. Mr. Bell is probably the only living 
European acquainted with the Maidive language, the value of 
which for the study of Sinhalese and the Indian Prakrits has 
been recognised by Dr. E. Mtiller and Professor Kuhn. If, as 
may be hoped, Mr. Bell is able to make another and a more 
lengthened visit to the Maldives, he may give us the results of his 
examination of the Maidive grammar and vocabulary, and be 
successful in following up the faint traces of Buddhism which are 
said to exist, in obtaining copies of the numerous ancient inscrip- 
tions on the walls and tombstones spoken of by more than one 
visitor, and in gaining access to the archives of the Sultan of the 
“ 12,000 isles,” who, though he rules probably over not more than 
twenty or thirty thousand subjects, occupies one of the most 
ancient existing thrones in the East. 

The last contribution, from the late Col. A. B. Fyers, k.e., to- 
whom our Society is much indebted for its revival after the sleep 
into which it had fallen for five years, 1874-79, was read at a recent 
Meeting. It is a translation from the French account of Mons. 
de la Tombe, of the capture of Colombo by the English in 1796. 
It will be edited for our Journal by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, who 
proposes to show that Percival’s account of the capture gives the 
true history of the event. 

Mr. A. Jayawardana, Mudaliydr, has contributed a Paper on the 
Kalikdvila at Bentota. 

Archaeological researches continue to be pursued at Auuradha- 
pura, where, by means of a subscription raised among Members of 
our Society, excavations are in progress to lay bare what remains 
of the Mirisveti dagoba. The latest accounts state that a portion 
of the pediment and the bold mouldings at the base, with the 
original plaster casing of the bell of the dagoba, have been 
uncovered and cleared of the debris which concealed them. 

A valuable Paper, by Mr. H. Parker, on the archaeological 
discoveries made in the course of excavations at Tissamaharama, 
has been presented to our Society by the Governor. This Paper 
is the work of a diligent and enthusiastic scholar. The chroniclers 
of the Sinhalese are very meagre in their accounts of the civilization 
in the south which existed contemporaneously with the more 
famous Anuradhapura. But Mr. Parker’s researches throw much 
light on the subject, and his contribution to the chronology and 
topography of the Island is all the more interesting because the 
arguments are original and the conclusions they lead to are new. 

The criticisms on the earlier chronology of the Mahava^sa show 
once more, and very strongly, how untrustworthy are the dates 
which the chroniclers give to the most ancient of the line of 
kings. Granted that the lists of monarchs and the events of their 
reigns are as correct as legendary history can be, Mr. Parker 
demonstrates that dates have been fantastically fixed to suit some 
monastic notion of fitness. For instance, he shows, and in this he 
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proves in another way what Toumoar surmised, that the date of 
Vijayo, to commence with, is untrustworthy. Ceylon chronicles 
have been of the utmost value in the history of the East, and no 
doubt Prinseo and H. H. Wilson spoke truly when they held the 
Sinhalese chronology the only trustworthy list of dates in India, 
but there is no doubt their admiration for the value of Tournour’s 
discoveries would need to be much qualified as research grows 
more minute. Thus, Mr. Parker demonstrates the improbability of 
one king dying at the ripe old age of 204, and of another engaging 
in single combat at 75. In fact, he shows that the Siphalesa 
historians were as prone to exaggerate in composing the history of 
the good old times, as earliest chroniclers have been the world over. 

Although the basis on which Mr. Parker re-arranges these 
earlier dates is not by any means indisputable, the subsequent 
steps in his chain of reasoning show much close study ; and with 
his conclusion, that Vijayo’s landing in Ceylon must date some- 
where near 400 B.C., I believe most of us will agree. But 
fruitful subject for discussion as is the ancient chronology, this is 
not the tin\e for a minute inquiry into it. I have no doubt that 
this part of Mr. Parker’s Paper will challenge further discussion 
when it is printed and in the hands of Members. 

Mr. Parker considers that he has found in Magama, at the 
mouth of the Magama or Kirind^-gapga, the site of the earliest 
colony in Ceylon — Tambapanni. To examine Mr. Parker’s 
arguments in detail would take up much time, but there is no 
doubt he has made out a strong case, and his Paper tends still 
more to weaken the probability of Tambapanni having been built 
on the Mi-oya near Puttalam. 

Mr. Parker has made a careful collection of ancient remains 
brought to light in the deep cuttings made below the tank at 
Tissa. These are now stored in the Museum, and will well repay 
careful study. Mr. Parker’s deductions from the remains he has 
brought to light are very ingenious ; but unfortunately the most 
conclusive testimony — that afforded by the coins (nine in number) 
which have been found — is not forthcoming, because not one 
of the coins has yet been identified. It is possible the four oblong 
“ coins,” which are in wonderful preservation and very artistic in 
conception, were ornaments merely, and never intended to be 
coins as a medium of exchange. These were found buried under 
eighteen feet of debris, and must be very ancient. There ought 
to be little difficulty in identifying the rest of the coins, although 
they are all more or less defaced, and if we find we cannot satisfy 
ourselves here we must appeal to experts elsewhere. These 
remarks may serve to show what a very interesting contribution 
has been received from Mr. Parker. 

Mr. P. Feiidenberg has just communicated to our Society a 
translation of an account by Saar — a scholar in the Dutch 
Service — of the struggle from 1647 to 1657 between the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, which resulted in the expulsion of the former. 
This Paper will be read at an early Meeting. Before passing 
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from the section of history and archaaolc^, we must notice, as of 
interest to many Members of our Society, the sixteenth volume of 
the ArchEBological Survey of India, being a report of tours in 
North and South Behar in 1880 and 1881. It contains important 
discoveries at Buddhagaya, which will be published in extenso 
under the title of “Mahabddhi, or the great temple of Buddha- 
gaya. ” 

2. — Beltcion. 

It has often been remarked that the difiSculty of understanding 
the motives and actions of the people of the East is due in great 
measure to the influence which omens exert in their daily life. It 
was shown in a recent Paper how great is the power of the cry of 
a lizard — even to stop a Sinhalese on his threshold when prepared 
to start for a journey. The knowledge that our Society possesses 
on this subject gives additional interest to Buddha’s sermon on 
“ Omens,” translated by the late Maha Mudaliyar, De Zoysa, whose 
name cannot be mentioned without pausing to record our sense of 
the great loss to Oriental learning and to our Society by his death, 
Buddha’s views on superstition are found in more than one 
discourse : in the “ Brahmajsla Snttam,” translated by the great 
missionary and scholar, the late Kev. D. J. Gogerly, various 
superstitions are condemned as “ unworthy and animal sciences,” 
and in the “ Namasiddhi,” the folly is exposed of conferring names 
supposed to be lucky or auspicious ; but in this sermon on omens 
we have one of the most remarkable discourses of Buddha against 
superstition. 

The commentary tells how for twelve years there had waged a 
flerce controversy amongst gods and men as to what was an omen — 
whether of sight, or taste, or smell ; what good and what bad ; and 
at last the king of the gods went to Buddha, who recited the fine 
verses known as the sermon on omens, “ Mapgalam Suttam,” from 
which I will quote two stanzas : — 

“ To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour to whom 
honour is due ; this is the best omen.” 

“The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure ; this is the best omen.” 

It is strange — and it is sad — that this discourse, one of the most 
powerful exposures of Hindu superstition on record, should be used 
at the present day for purposes of superstition, such as exorcism, &c. 

In a highly original Paper, Professor Kiinte has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana. 
He sums up his interesting notes in the following terms ■ 

“I have brought together the views of Indian and Ceylonese 
Buddhists, and attempted to throw a side light on it from Sanskrit 
literature.” 

“ Perfect Nirvdnaf he says, “ is negation of all that man thinks, 
feels, and wills. So far it is nihilism. It is a negation of all 
snfiering which results from thought, feeling, and volition. So far 
it is nihilism. But suffering according to a Buddhist, a Jaina, or 
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a Yedantist is a positive entity. Happiness he does not recognise 
as a positive. Suffering (dukkha) is positive, and resnlts from 
localised existence. Both localised existence and suffering are 
destroyed together. When this is accomplished, unlocalised 
universalisation is emancipation, co-extensive with happiness 
itself. Suffering is the inevitable result of all localisation : 
happiness, of all universalisation. Hence, Nirvana is both 
negative and positive. It is not nihilism. Nirvana is beyond all 
localisation. Existence, — substance, — that which is the nameless, 
the formless, the eternal, the infinite, the permanent, the uncon- 
ditioned, has a tendency to be localised. This tendency to be 
localised is what is called activity, or karma. It is strengthened 
as it is indulged. The tendency localises the universal and 
Panchaskandhas result. Then there is immediately thought, 
feeling, and volition, which are inseparable from suffering. 
Buddhism does not attempt to state the properties or attributes of 
the unlocalised, — the eternal, — because no matter how carefully a 
statement is made, the fact of statement will localise it. It is, 
therefore, beyond all statement. It is enough to say it is 
N irvana.” And he concludes ; — “ Buddhism is an interestin g study, 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically. 
Scientifically, because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force ; philosophically, because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of intros- 
pection leads ; religiously, because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world not believing in a personal God and not 
yearning to worship Him, the fact of religious instincts of man 
calls for re-examination and re-statement ; socially, because it 
ignores all ritualism, ceremonies, and social life in its amplitude, 
and minutude, in its materialism and its subtelty of love, and 
ambition ; and politically, because the convent of the Buddhists 
subverted the Vedic polity of caste, sacrifice, and prior rights, and 
justified the aspirations of a proletariat, and placed them on a 
legitimate basis for the first time in the history of man.” 

It was intended that our Journal should contain a Paper 
contributed by me, illustrative of Buddhism as the daily religion 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon, with an account of their ceremonies 
before and after death, but the MS. has been lost. It is mentioned 
here as it forms part of the contributions by our Society in the 
period under review to a study of the religions of Ceylon. 

We have been long promised, by Mr. Donald Ferguson, the 
text and translation of “ Jina Caritam,” a life of Buddha in Pali 
verse, to the early production of which we look forward with 
much interest. 

3. — Liteeatdee. 

Now, as on the last occasion, the labours of Mr. Will iam 
Gunatilaka claim the first place among our members in the 
domain of literature. He is the editor of the Orientalist, a 
new monthly magazine of Oriental literature, arts, sciences, and 
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folk-lore. It has many interesting articles, but it is chiefly of 
value to scholars as the means of publishing the “ Balavabodhana,” 
which was brought to notice by notes published by Mr. Guna- 
tilaka in the Academy, on the 24th and 31 st January, 1880, which 
were reprinted in the Indian Antiquary in March, 1 880. The 
work is by Kasyapa, a Buddhist priest, who lived in Ceylon about 
seven centuries ago. It is based on the last grammar of Candra, 
and as far as is known only three MSS. of it exist. 

Our Society has assisted Mr. GunatUaka to publish the first 
number of his edition of Panini’s Graminar, and it is much to be 
hoped that this work will be completed. 

The edition of the “Megaduta” of Kalidasa, from the MS. in the 
Kandy Oriental Library, promised by Mr. T. B. Panabokka, has 
not yet appeared. 

The Pali Text Society has met with much support in Ceylon : 
its texts are Welland carefully edited, and its journals contain matter 
of much interest. The journal for 1882 contains lists of Pali 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, in the Oriental Library at Kandy, in the Colombo 
Museum, and in the India Office Library. In 1883 it gave lists 
ofPdli MSS. in the British Museum, in the (Cambridge University 
Library, in the Copenhagen Royal Library, in the University 
Library at Copenhagen, and in the Library at Stockholm. It is 
the only existing guide to the principal collections of Pali MSS. 
Seven volumes of important P^ texts have been alreadypublished 
by the Society : — 


Buddhavamsa 
Cariyapitaka 
Angultara, Pt. /. 
Theragdthd 
Therigdthd 
Puggala Pannatti 
Kudda and Mula — Sikkha 
Ayawanga Suita 


... by Dr. Morris. 


... ,, Prof. Odenberg. 

„ Prof. PischeL 
... „ Dr. Morris. 

... „ Dr. E. Muller. 

... „ Prof. Jacobi. 


The last-named is a Jain text The publication of these 
and other texts has materially assisted the preparation of the 
scholarly little grammar of the Pali language, recently published 
by Dr. E. Muller. 

Our Journal contains an important article, by Mr. W. P. Raua- 
sipha, on the connection of the Sinhalese with the modern Aryan 
Vernacular of India : and it is followed by a note, contributed by 
Mr. Bell, on the Maidive numerals and the duodecimal system of 
notation of the Maldives, subsisting side by side with a decimal 
system. On folk-lore we have articles by Mr. Wm. Gunatilaka 
and Mr. W. Knight James, who has also contributed a -Paper 
on “ Sinhalese Bird-lore,” which gives some quaint legends 
couuected with birds of the country, of which I quote the follow- 
ing « The king-crow, or dronga, is a diminutive bird, frequently 
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seen harassing the crow, and there is a curious legend about this 
bird and a crow in a formic state very characteristic of its 
ingenuity. The story goes that to settle a wager the crow and 
the little king each took in its beak a small bag of whatever 
substance it pleased to see which could fly highest : the crow 
took a bag of cotton as being very light, but the wary “ king,” 
seeing that rain was coming on, took a bag of salt, which 
the rain washed away, whilst the cotton became heavier in 
the wet.” 

Our Society, at the suggestions of the Bishop of Colomob, has 
entered upon the systematic study of the Jatakas, with a view to 
the preparation of an edition of that great collection of folk-lore 
and Buddhist legends, with the assistance of all the materials 
which the Members can contribute. So far we have only dealt 
with the first fifty Jatakas, and the Bishop of Colombo has con- 
sented to edit the Papers relating to them. Next year it is 
proposed to take up the next one hundred Jatakas. 

Another joint work which our Society has commenced is a 
Sinhalese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in 
historical sequence from the earliest inscriptions downwards. 
This work has been undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Kost, 
the eminent Oriental scholar and librarian of the India Ofiice. 
As a preliminary specimen, glossaries are in preparation by Mem- 
bers of the Dictionary Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo 
is the Chairman ; the Sinhalese Members are Subhuti Terunnanse, 
Gunasekara Mudaliyar, and Mr. Ranasipha. When these glossa- 
ries have been prepared, a type of glossary will be adopted, and as 
many Members of our Society as can be enlisted in the work will 
be requested to select books to glossarise. When a sufficient 
number of books have been thus dealt with, the compilation of the 
Dictionary from the glossaries will be commenced, and it will 
require several men to digest, arrange, and shape the articles one 
by one. In the meantime, the plan of the Dictionary must be 
considered. Gundert’s Malayalim Dictionary (Mangalore, 1872) 
is a good pattern of a scientific dictionary, only it is loo compact 
for our language. Sinhalese, with its rich literature, which has 
come down to us in unbroken succession from ancient times, will 
require much room for the quotations, which are of great impor- 
tance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japanese 
alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence to 
show as the Sinhalese, and the scope is contracted by the language 
never having been split up into dialects. 

Allow me to ask a question ; will no one take up Mr. James 
Alwii’ unfinished work, and give us a history of Siphalese litera- 
ture ? 

Before leaving the subject of literature, I must congratulate 
the Society on the accession to our numbers of the two Sinhalese 
scholars, Hikkaduwe Sumaggala Terunnanse and Waskaduwfi 
Subhuti Terunnanse, who, I believe, are the first Buddhist priests 
who have been enrolled in our Society. 
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north-east at the rate of 29 miles an hoar. The average for 
that day was 20 miles per hour, the highest wave measuring 3 feet 
6 inches. On the 30th December a wave was registered 5 feet 
6 inches in height, the wind blowing from the north-north-west 
at the average rate of 20 miles an hour. 

The least force of the wind was felt on the 23rd of December, 
1881, when it was calm, the average force for the day being 
one mile per hour. The lowest wave recorded was on the 13th of 
February, 1882, when it measured KTinches, the wind then being 
north-east. 

On December 1 9th, 1879, and on January 19th, 1880, Mr. Kyle 
measured a wave 6 feet 6 inches in height. These occurred 
between 4.30 and 5.30 p.m., when the wind was blowing from the 
north-west. Tidal gauges have only recently been fixed on the 
beach ; with their help this question will be further studied. 

It is a matter of great scientific interest to know that the 
important question of the extension of the triangulation from 
Anuradhapura to Mannar, Lake Kokkula, and Jaffna, to connect 
with the great Trignometrical Survey of India at the islands of 
Delft and Ramessaram, is to be undertaken early next year. 
Under this head we should not omit to notice the effects on Ceylon 
of the volcanic eruptions in the Straits of Sunda. On the 27th 
August, 1883, a sudden rise and fall of the tide, occasioned by the 
volcanic eruption, was observed all round the coast of Ceylon, 
except in Talk’s Bay. The particulars are recorded in the 
Government paper No. IV. of 1884. 

There is now no doubt that the unusual bluish-green colour of 
the sun, which was observable in Ceylon during the month of Sep- 
tember last year, arose from the passage of clouds of volcanic 
dust through a high atmosphere. 

Madras having been brought to the meridian of Greenwich by 
electric telegraph, its longitude has now been correctly ascer- 
tained to be 80° 14' 51" nearly. Ihe error was found to be in 
the atlas sheets of India 3' 39", and in the charts of triangulation 
2-30". The longitude of Colombo has been similarly ascertained 
to be 79° 50' nearly, 

8. — Botant. 

Dr. Trimen has prepared a systematic catalogue of the flowering 
plants and ferns indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon, which, 
with the assistance of the Government Press, is in course of 
publication by our Society. It is intended as a contribution to 
systematic and geographical botany, and also aims at filling a want 
felt by many classes and persons in the Colony. 

The last catalogue, by Dr. Thwaites, is twenty years old. It 
has been now completely revised in accordance with modern 
research and discovery, and brought up to date ; and the new 
!^t may be trusted as critically accurate (so far as care can make 
it, without the advanh^es of work in London), and complete to 
the level of present knowledge, and thus fit for use as a standard 
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of nomenclature for our plants. A large number of species are 
added to the flora of the Island, and of these some forty or fifty are 
as yet undescribed. The descriptions of these form no part of 
the catalogue, but they -will be published almost simultaneously at 
home in a technical botanical journal. Experience shows that it 
is unadvisable and inconvenient to describe novelties in a publi- 
cation so little known in Europe as our Journal. 

All the species peculiar to Ceylon (a large number) are distin- 
guished by a difierent type, and in addition to the native plants, 
all the introduced and naturalised species, which form so conspi- 
cuous a feature in our vegetation, are entered, also typographically 
distinguished. 

The vernacular names, both Sinhalese and Tamil, are given in 
all cases where they are bond fide names in use by the people, but 
made up names have not been perpetuated. The number given is, 
however, larger, and they are certainly more accurate, than in any 
list previously given. More, however, remains to be done in this 
direction by a botanist who possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
native languages ; or why not by a native botanist ? 

It is expected that the list will form one rather thick number of 
the Society’s Journal, and thus be able to be carried in the pocket — 
a great convenience. 

When formally “reading” this Paper (which must of course be 
“taken as read”), the author hopes to be able, in connection with 
it, to make some remarks of a general nature on the peculiarities, 
geographical affinities, and distribution of the Ceylon flora. 

9. — Zoology. 

In the period under review, seven more parts (making nine in 
all) of Moore’s magnificent work on the lepidoptera of Ceylon have 
been published . 

Mr. F. Lewis has contributed to our journal two Papers on 
ornithology, viz., Notes on the Microscopical Characteristics of 
Feathers, and their present analogy with a probable aboriginal form : 
and Notes on the Ornithology of the Balapgoda District. 

In the former, he suggests an inquiry to show whether at remote 
periods of time birds require a closer plumage than at present to 
endure a colder temperature than now upon the earth ; and what 
connection the sub-web-shaft of the feather had with tMa 
provision. 

,10. — Thb Natitb Printing Pbbsses. 

The number of these presses and the variety of their publications 
are not generally known. It will surprise many of our Members 
to learn that there are no less than nine Sinhalese printing estab- 
lishments in ^ Colombo. Their publications include sermons of 
Buddha ; editions of the more popular Jatakas, as the “ Vessantara” 
and the “ Vidhura,” and an excellent edition of the whole of the 
J atakas, of w hich the second part has been recently issued ; folk-lore ; 
moral maxims, some from the Sanskrit ; Elu classics, as the 
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4. — Art. 

There are two points on which I %ould touch under this head. 
It has occurred to me that a Paper on conventioralism in Sin- 
halese art would be of great interest and value to our Society, and 
it will be very satisfactory if some of our Members will take up 
the subject. In the picture-stories which are painted on the walls 
of the temples, some examples of which were shown here a few 
Meetings ago, there will be always found the same conventional 
mode of representing — e. water, the heavens, the wilderness 
mountains, and the like ; and in the oldest sculptures, where 
Buddha is never represented, there are certain conventional signs, 
such as the Buddha-pad, to represent the great teacher, as in the 
Sankisa ladder-scene of the Bharhut sculptures. The other point 
is to secure copies, before it is too late, of what remains of the 
ancient frescoes at Sigiri. 

5. — Social Condition op the People. 

A translation has been made for our Society of Professor 
Virchow’s monograph on the Veddas, but it has unfortunately not 
yet reached Ceylon. Professor Virchow has made some remarks 
on the information we collected for him on these subjects, and 
they will be printed in our Proceedings. Mr. J. P. Lewis contri- 
buted an interesting Paper, which was read in June last year, on 
“Ceylon Gypsies.” 'Ihis is one of the MSS. which has been 
unfortunately lost. The origin of the Ceylon Gypsies is a subject 
well deserving further attention from Members of our Society, 
and a full vocabulary of the Gypsy camp language would be an 
important aid in determining this question. 

Mr. G. M. Fowler has contributed a Paper on “ the Elephant- 
catchers of Musali.” He tells of the daring of these sportsmen, 
whose only weapon is a rope of buflfalo-hide with a running noose 
at one end. He describes them as a fine, tall race of men, very mus- 
cular and nimble. They seek their game in parties of twenty, of 
whom, however, only a portion advance to the front, armed with 
their buflfalo-hide nooses ; the others follow at a distance, ready to 
aid when required. The noosers steal noiselessly up to a herd of 
elephants, rope in hand. As soon as they are close to them, their 
attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout, on which the hunters each 
slip a noose round one of their hind legs, and quick as lightning 
fasten the other end to a stout tree. Sometimes the rope breaks ; 
if not the animal falls on the ground with the sudden jerk, and the 
other legs and the head are made fast. 

Mr. Le Mesurier’s Paper on Ag-keliya, or A^-edima, gives a 
graphic account of a national game of the Sinhalese, having its 
origin in a festival of the goddess Pattini. It was illustrated by an 
excellent model exhibited by our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Davidson 
who contributed some interesting particulars respecting its prac- 
tice in Colombo and its neighbourhood. A Paper, by Mr. J. P. 
Lewis, on the Language of the Threshing-floor, was read at a 
Meeting in February last, and will appear in this year’s Journal. 
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6. — Geology aed Minebalogt. 

There have been no contributions under this head during the 
period under review. 

7. — Climate and Meteorology. 

Meteorological observations have continued to be regularly 

taken, and a new station has been established at Uahgala, an 
important point in the ri^ge which stays the influence of the 
south-west monsoon. 

Weather telegrams from Colombo, Galle, and Trincomalee are 
sent daily to the Government of India, and the average results 
of the observations from 1869 have been sent to the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, and to the Meteorological Departments of 
London, Chatham, Calcutta, Neimes, Paris, Holland, Nassia, 
Brussels, New York, Washington, Canada, and Algiers. 

The investigations of Mr. J. Stoddart, to which reference was 
made in the last address, have been pursued, and he has furnished 
us with the following notes on the very partial ranges of the rain- 
fall in Ceylon, and on the prevalence of high winds over partial 
areas : — 

Although the area of Ceylon is by latest computation only 
25,365 square miles, its annual rainfall in 1883 varied from 
29 inches at Hambantota to 169 inches at Ratnapura, the average 
rainfall at these stations, extending over a period of 14 years, 
having been 37 and 151 inches respectively. 

The average annual rainfall at Mannar during the same period 
was only 36^ inches. Colombo, Galle, and Haputald have all an 
annual average of about 90 inches, while Nuwara Eliya, at an 
elevation of 6,240 feet above sea-level, has an average of 102, 
and Kandy, at an elevation of 1,696 feet, has 82 inches. 

The highest annual rainfall in the Island is between Avisaw^lla 
and Ambagamuwa, where it ranges from 150 inches at the former 
station to 200 near the junction of the Dikoya and Colombo roads. 

The wet zone, which lies to the east of Colombo and Galle, and 
includes the whole of the mountain ranges, comprises one-sixth 
of the Island. 

This area, being generally hilly, the air becomes more suddenly 
rarified than it does in the plains, and in consequence of the 
lowered temperature, clouds passing over are readily attracted 
and made to yield up the water they contain. 

High winds prevail over the dry zone during the period when 
the greatest exhaustion takes place, owing to the plains being dry 
and scorched. 

The wave observations in Colombo Harbour have also been 
continued. Observations were taken by Captain Donnan in 
conjunction with Mr. Stoddart, from December 1st, 1881 to 
February 13 th, 1882, 1,000 feet north-east from the head of ’the 
Breakwater. 

The greatest force of the wind recorded was on the l^t of 
December, 1881, when et 12 o’clopi' it w » hlnwin • from ♦h 
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“Amavatura,” the “Mayaru Sand^saya” edited by Gunasekara 
Mndaliyar, the Selalihini Sandesaya ; medical treatises ; gram- 
matical notes ; Buddhist manuals ; lives of celebrated kings ; 
popular songs ; a controversy between a Buddhist pandit and a 
Catholic priest. For the preservation of copies of these publica- 
tions, our Society has applied to the Government for a local 
Ordinance similar to the Indian Act, which was brought to our 
notice by an important communication from Mr. Murdoch on the 
subject. 

Conclusion. 

I will now bring this Address to an end. In dealing with 
individual Papers, I am conscious that I have been often too brief, 
and have but imperfectly put their merits before you ; and yet I 
feel that 1 have been prolix, and liave detained you too long. 

J. F. Dickson. 


Appendix A. 

Professor Virchow's Report to the Berlin Anthropological 
and Ethnographical Society. 


In a letter from the Imperial German Consul, Mr. Freiidenberg, dated 
Colombo, February 22nd, 1882, 1 received a copy of a letter firom the 
Secretary of the Colombo Museum, Mr. Richard Van Cuylenburg, dated 
9th of February, in which a wish of mine was complied with, which I 
expressed some time ago, when 1 intended to write my pamphlet about 
the Veddas. Although this pamphlet has been published since, I am 
very much obliged for this further information; and I suppose Members 
of this Society will be similarly gratified to see more light gradually 
thrown upon a subject so insufficiently known. 

The first part of the communication is a report of the Government 
Agent at Batticaloa, Mr. G. E. Worthington, dated 10th (13th) December, 
1881, and addressed to the Colonial Secretary. It states that the 
number of V§ddas living in his Province is from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
continues (I enclose the original) : 

The nature of this information is unfortunately somewhat aphoristic. 
As far as 1 know, the Provinces of Ceylon have of late been re-adjusted, 
and I am not sure whether the former District or Province of Batticaloa 
is the same as the present. The data formerly obtained as to the 
number of Vrfdas have been collected on page 9 of my pamphlet: 
they do not agree amongst themselves, and are at variance with this last 
estimate. According to the previous data, it would seem that the 
Vgddfis had much more greatly diminished in number, and had, in fact, 
almost died out, whilst recent information estimates the number at 
1,600 to 2,000. It would be desirable to know whether these fio-ures 
include the comparatively civilised ones, or only refer to those in 
actually wild state. 

With reference to the language, I find that the report does not touch 
upon the question raised by me (page 101), whether the Veddks 
possess (besides Eln, P41i, and Sanskrit) words which are peculiarly and 
exclusively used by themselves. This is really the most important part 
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of the question. Dr. Burnell, in his review on my pamphlet in the 
Academy (27th May, No. 525, page 371), maintains the language of the 
V§dd&8 to be an Indian dialect, foil of derivations, — unmistakably 
Sanskrit, — but containing a few Dravidian words as well. He admits, 
however, that the knowledge gained so far is incomplete, and partly 
inexact. 

He believes and considers that my remarks about the physical con- 
formation of those tribes support his view; that, just as the civilisation 
of Northern India is the outcome of Aryan tribes intermixing with lower 
races, this process, which at this moment is still going on in Malabar, 
has spread not only over the territory of Dravidian tribes, but likewise 
over the Malay Archipelago and Ceylon. In the territory of the Tamils, 
he thinks this process has been arrested, and that the Tamils have thus 
developed into an independent race; this he considers evident from the 
fact that Tamil, compared with Malayalam, the language of Malabar, 
contains a comparatively small admixture of Sanskrit words. No traces 
of primitive dialects are known in any of the languages of the wild tribes 
of India and Ceylon ; for instance, the language of the strange Todas in 
the Nilgiris of Southern India is an uncouth dialect of Tamil with a 
large admixture (over 4 per cent.) of Sanskrit words. 

That the Veidas adopt the language of their more civilised 
neighbours, wherever they come into lasting contact with them, has 
been known for some time ; especially large tracts of the old V^dda 
country are Tamilised, and the language even of the wild Veddds seems 
to be rich in Elu and even Sanskrit constituents. All the more it is 
advisable to compile without delay complete vocabularies, and to fix the 
grammatical forms before the tribe has died out. Even if it should be 
found that genuine idiognomic words and forms do not exist, it would, 
at all events, be highly desirable to ascertain the Dravidian remnants in 
the language, and to compare them with other Dravidian dialects. 

A cutting from a newspaper sent to ms contains remarks on my 
pamphlet made in the Koyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. The 
reviewer (name not given) mentions that an article of the Maha 
Mudaliyar De Zoysa was then in the press, in which the meaninir of the 
word “ Fulinda ” (mentioned by me, page 23) is discussed. ° 

This word is used in the “ Mahavapso ” to designate the offspring of the 
son and daughter of Wijayo and a Yakkho-princess. Whilst I should 
have thought that “ Fulinda ” meant a particular tribe (or race ?), the 
Maha Mudaliyar is said to prove that it refers to the Veddas, and that 
they cannot by any means be looked upon as a Dravidian or ante-Dravi- 
dian race of pure blood. As the pamphlet is not in my possession I 
cannot now discuss the point. I conhae myself to pointing out that 
according to a statement by Mr. Bailey (cited by me, page 111), 
“ Fulindas" are likewise found in Orissa in Southern India, fairly far to 
the north, and it would seem that the name alone is hardly a conclusive 
argument. 

The resemblance between Veidas and Siphaless referred to by mo 
as well, may be explained in two wiys. Veld&s might be considered 
either as a mixed race which has absorbed Siphalese and North Indian 
blood, or the Siphalese might be looked upon as a mixed race which 
added Ve Ida blood to their originally North Indian stock. In mv 
pamphlet I declared the latter alternative to be the more probable one 
of the two, as the Veddis are more distinct from the North Indians 
than the Siphalese are. The statements of Mr. Worthington, who does 
not know yet of my arguments, conflict not a little with those of very 
competent observers — Sir Emerson Tennent, for instance. These 
observers find the principal distingtushiug characterbtics to be in the 
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shape of the face, especially the nose and the lips, and the natare 
of the hair. 

The Committee of the Colombo Miiseam has had the further kindness 
to send me three photographs of groups of Veddas. All three are in 
cabinet size — one taken by Mr. Grigson, the two otners by Mr. Skeen. 
They all represent the same six individuals (three males and three 
females) of whom I had also previously obtained u photograph through 
Professor Bastian ; three of those individuals are represented by the 
wood-cut (page 44) in my pamphlet. It appears those groups were 
taken during the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Island. 

Now, I am of opinion that hardly anybody would take those persons 
to be Sinhalese. Besides their shortness of stature and their leanness 
of body, their heads are very different from those of Sinhalese. I admit 
that the prognathism is less pronounced than descriptions by travellers 
would lead one to suppose, but the lips are full, and, especially in young 
individuals, strongly protruding. The nose with its broad nostrils and 
deep indentation of the bridge is particularly characteristic. Of addi- 
tional importance is the character of the hair, about which I have 
already spoken exhaustively in my pamphlet. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Veddas after all possess many characteristic peculiarities. In 
mentioning that the colour of the skin is less dark than that of Tamils, 
Mr. Worthington furnishes new information, for which he deserves 
special credit. 

Consul Freiaienberg has sent two new V^dda skulls, but unfortu- 
nately without the lower jaw, upon which I now otter a few remarks. 

I may observe, generally, that both skulls correspond with the propor- 
tions ascertained by me on former occasions. Although one of them 
(A) is female, the other (B) male, both show a snail capacity (1,135 
and 1,200 ccm.), and are dolichocephalous in the same degree as found 
in former researches. The female skull is even hyperdolichooephalous 
(Index 69, 6), and exceedingly narrow (124 com. at the broadest place). 
The male one is somewhat higher, the tubera parietalia being strongly 
developed, and the tuberal diameter (133 ccm.) representing also the 
greatest breadth. The height is more than the breadth, but none of the 
skulls goes beyond the proportions of orthocephaly. Greater differences 
are noticeable in the proportions of the face, inasmuch as the male skull 
shows forma of a more compressed, low, broad, and presumably more 
typical kind. The central index of the face of the female skull is 
leptroprosop, that of the mala skull chamceprosop ; accordingly, the 
former is almost hypsikouch (Index 85, 0), the latter chamoekouch 
(Index 75, 0). The indices of the noses show exactly inverted propor- 
tions; the female nose, notwithstanding its height, is platyrhine, whilst 
the male one is very close to the upper limit of leptorrhiny. The 
formation of the jaw, however, is in both instances slightly prognathous 
and leploslaphylime : partly the consequence of a change in the breadth 
of the palate brought about by the diseased state of the continuation of 
the alveolory bones. The proportions of the faces of these two skulls 
would not allow of a conclusion concerning the genuine type ; however, 
my former researches disclosed similar discrepancies. Generally, these 
new results suflSciently corroborate those obtained formerly, to leave the 
total information collected unaltered. 

The female skull shows portions of tissue still adherinw to the 
zygoma. It is comparatively small, light, and slender. The 'teeth are 
unfortunately lost, with the exception of the first right molar ; and this 
is so much worn that it indicates that the woman must have been pretty 
old. The lower lateral portions of the coronal suture have been 
prematurely obUterated. The skull is long and narrow, and the 
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lateral surfaces are flattened. From a side view, the brow appears 
small, somewhat receding with ill-defined glabella, fairly well-marked 
frontal eminences, with a very broad (23 mm.) and prominent nasal 
process. The plana temporalia are high, extending as high as the 
parietal eminences. The ala temporalis of the left side, broad, and that 
of the right side covered with two large epipterica, one over the other, 
by which the parietal angle has been completely stunted in its 
growth. The occipital bone is narrow, and projecting far forward, 
especially when viewed from below. Viewed from above, the contour 
is high and narrow, and above regularly curved ; undeveloped, occipital 
protuberance, sloping parietal bones, large cerebellar fossae, large 
mastoid processes. The face somewhat broad, but the zygomatic arches 
somewhat compressed ; the zygomatic suture angular, the eye sockets 
wide, high, and the angles not well marked, and hollowed on the lower 
and outer side. The nose is broad above, with a prominent but flattened 
root curving outwards with a flat rounded ridge broken off below. The 
aperture is almost triangular. The alveolar process is large (18 mm. 
high) and prognathous. The palate is deep, but narrowed through 
caries and widening of the molar alveoli. The plate of the palatine 
bone is very broad ; the posterior nasal spine very short. 

The male skull is heavy, although also particularly large. The molars, 
which alone are present, are large and well worn. It is long, but on 
account of the strongly prominent parietal eminence, irregular in its 
breadth. The brow oblique, but higher, with a well-marked glabella, 
and broad (24 mm.) nasal process. The frontal eminences insig- 
nificant. The inferior portion of the coronal suture of the left side has 
been prematurely obliterated ; long, somewhat low parietal curves, which 
reach far backwards. Behind the parietal ridge a quicker falling off 
of the occipital bone occurs with a sloping parietal bone, high plana 
temporalia, which extend far above the parietal eminences. Below the 
region of the latter a broad furrow begins, which passes on to the occi- 
pital bone, and there, where it crosses the lambdoidal suture, lies very 
deep. On that account the view from behind is somewhat Peruvian. 
The cerebellar foss» are well marked, the occipital protuberance is 
not present, the linea semicircularis superior is well marked. Viewed 
from below, the skull appears posteriorly broad and rather short, the 
mastoid processes well developed, the basilar apophyses flat. The face 
low, with compressed zygomatic arches, prominent molar bones, broad 
and low orbits. The nose, on the whole, narrow. The fronto-nasal’suture 
very depressed, the ridge prominent, broadly rounded, somewhat 
curved outwards. On the contrary, the aperture is small and hi»h. The 
superior maxillary alveolar process somewhat short (almost fs mm.) 
but prognathous. The teeth are very large; the left canine' 
tooth and the right first molar have been long lost, and the alveoli 
obliterated. The palate deep and narrow on account of the altered 
alveoh. The plate of the palatine bone very broad ; a short posterior 
nasal spine. The external plates of the pterygoid process are very 

developed t**® styloid processes are strongly 

Comparing the new skulls with the older ones, particularly with 
reference to the sketch of the proportions of the orbit, and the noses as 
^ven in my pamphlet (page 114), no final conclusion seems possible. The 
difi^erence between the two skulls with reference to the above-named 
parts, and especially to the formation of the inter-orbital regions are so 

fnr ’Thef* particularly characterUtic 

suture^fha?‘the S prominent fronto-nasal 

suture than the male, where the suture, on account of the 8tron<r 

27-86 ° 
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developinant of the frontal sinuses, lies deep, and is at the same time 
narrower. On the other hand, the orbits of the latter are lower, and 
resemble much more the Sinhalese described on psge 1 14, whilst the 
female form corresponds with the detcription of the Vedd& orbits. 

New researches and further material would seem to be required before 
a definite conclusion can be arrived at, and I should feel very much 
obliged if the gentlemen of Ceylon, who so far assisted me, would not 
withdraw their liberal support. 

Translated by Philip Freiidenherg., Esq., and Dr. Macdonald. 

Colombo, 5th January, 1884. 


The Govebnment Agent, Batticaloa, to the Hon. the Coloniai. 
bECBETAET, Colombo. 

No. 322. Batticaloa, 10th (13th) December, 1881. 

Sib, — Bt way of reply to your letter No. 124 of 14th May, which, 
from various causes, I regret has been so long delayed, I have the 
honour to report that the number of Veddas now in existence in this 
Province is Irom 1,500 to 2,000. 

As regards colour, they seem to be somewhat darker than the ordinary 
Sinhalese, but not so dark as the Tamil. 

In the colour of their eyes, shape of their noses and lips, there would 
appear to be little, if anything at all, to distinguish them from the 
biphalese, though the eye, as might be expected from their life, is more 
bright and clear. 

As regards build and stature, they are slighter and shorter. 

The readiness with which they assimilate to their Tamil and Sinha- 
lese neighbours, according as they come into communication by reason 
of proximity of the villages of either race, seems to discourage the gene- 
rally received idea of their belonging to a separate race, the few existing 
difi'erences being rather traceable to the natural results of their isolated 
forest life audits hardships, with the.important exception of language, — 
a mixture of Elu, Pali, and Sanskrit apparently, — though even here the 
assimilation is equally rapid, Tamil and Sinhalese being rather adopted 
according to circumstances. 

I have, &c., 

G. E. Worthington, 
Acting Government Agent. 



General Account. 

The Honorary Treasurer in account with, the Royal Asiatic Society ( Ceylon Branch). 
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The Honorary Treasurer in account with the AnuradhSpura Excavation Fund, - 
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